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PREFACE 


TN tins work, I have endeavoured to give a complete and 
connected account, from a physical standpoint, of the propei ties 
possessed by the naturally radio active bodies Although the 
subject IS comparatively a new one, our knowledge of the pro- 
pei ties of the radio-active substances has advanced with groat 
lapidity, and there is now a veiy large amount of information on 
the subject scattered throughout the various scientific journals 

The phenomena exhibited by the radio-active bodies are 
extremely complicated, and some form of theory is essential m 
ordei to connect in an intelligible manner the mass of experi- 
mental facts that have now been accumulated I have found the 
thcoiy that the atoms of the radio-active bodies are undergoing 
spontaneous disintegration, extremely serviceable not only in 
correlating the known phenomena, but also in suggesting new 
lines of research 

The mterpictation of the results has, to a hrge extent, boon 
bised on the disintogiation theory, and the logical deductions to 
be diawn from the application of the theory to ladio-activc 
phenomena have also boon considered 

The rapid advance of our knowledge of ladio-activity his 
been dependent on the information already gained by research 
into the elcctnc propoitics of gases The action possessed by the 
radiations from radio-active bodies of producing chirged cariieis 
01 ions in the gas, has formed the basis of an xccuraie quantitative 
method of eximmation of the piopeities of the ladiitions and of 
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radio-active processes, and also allows us to determine with con- 
siderable certainty the order of magnitude of the different 
quantities involved. 

For these reasons, it has been thought advisable to give a brief 
account of the electric properties of gases, to the extent that is 
necessary for the interpretation of the results of measurements 
in radio-activity by the electric method. The chapter on the 
ionization theory of gases was written before the publication 
of J. J. Thomson’s recent book on “Conduction of Electricity 
through Gases,” in which the whole subject is treated in a 
complete and connected manner. 

A short chaptei has been added, in which an account is given 
of the methods of measurement which, in the experience of the 
writer and others, are most suitable for accurate work in radio- 
activity. It IS hoped that such an account may be of some service 
to those who may wish to obtain a practical acquaintance with the 
methods employed in radio-active measurements. 

My thanks are due to Mr W. C. Dampier Whetham, F.R S., 
one of the editors of the Cambridge Physical Series, for many 
valuable suggestions, and for the great care and trouble he has 
taken in revising the proof sheets. I am also much indebted to 
my wife and Miss H. Brooks for their kind assistance m correcting 
the proofs, and to Mr E. K. M^Clung for revising the index. 


Macdonald Physics Buildinos, 
Montreal, 

February^ 1904 . 
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CHAPTEK I 


EADIO ACTIVE SUBSTANCES 

1 Introduction The close of the old and the beginning 
of the new century have been marked by a very rapid increase of 
our knowledge of that most important but comparatively little 
known subject — the connection between electricity and matter 
No study has been more fruitful in surprises to the investigator, 
both from the remarkable nature of the phenomena exhibited and 
from the laws controlling them The more the subject has been 
examined, the more complex does the constitution of matter appear 
which can give rise to the lemarkable effects observed While 
the experimental results have led to the view that the constitution 
of the atom itself is very complex, at the same time they have 
strongly confirmed the old theory of the discontinuous or atomic 
structure of matter The study of the radio active substances and 
of the discharge of electricity through gases has supplied very 
strong experimental evidence in support of the fundamental ideas 
of the existing atomic theory It has also indicated that the 
atom itself is not the smallest unit of matter, but is a complicated 
structure made up of a number of smaller bodies 

A great impetus to the study of this subject was initially 
given by the experiments of Lenard on the cathode rays, and 
by Rontgen’s discovery of the X rays An examination of the 
conductivity imparted to a gas by the X rays led to a clear view 
of the mechanism of the transport of electricity through gases 
by means of charged ions This ionization theory of gases has 
been shown to afford a satisfactory explanation not only of the 
passage of electricity through flames and vapours, but also of the 
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complicated phenomena observed when a discharge of electricity 
passes through a vacuum tube. At the same time, a further 
study of the cathode rays showed that they consisted of a stream 
of material particles, projected with great velocity, and possessing 
an apparent mass small compared with that of the hydrogen atom. 
The connection between the cathode and Rontgen rays and the 
nature of the latter were also elucidated. Much of this admirable 
experimental work on the nature of the electric discharge has 
been done by Professor J. J. Thomson and his students in the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 

An examination of natural substances, in order to see if they 
gave out dark radiations similar to X rays, led to the discovery of 
the radio-active bodies which possess the property of spontaneously 
emitting radiations, invisible to the eye, but readily detected by 
their action on photographic plates and their power of discharging 
electrified bodies. A detailed study of the radio-active bodies has 
led to the discovery of many new and surprising phenomena which 
have thrown much light, not only on the nature of the radiations 
themselves, but also on the processes occurring in those substances. 
Notwithstanding the complex nature of the phenomena, the know- 
ledge of the subject has advanced with great rapidity, and a large 
amount of experimental data has now been accumulated. 

In order to explain the phenomena of radio-activity, a theory 
has been put forward which regards the atoms of the radio-active 
elements as suffering spontaneous disintegration, and giving rise 
to a series of radio-active substances which differ in chemical 
properties from the parent elements. The radiations accompany 
the breaking-up of the atoms, and afford a comparative measure of 
the rate at which the disintegration takes place. This theory is 
found to account in a satisfactory way for all the known facts of 
radio-activity, and welds a mass of disconnected facts into one 
homogeneous whole. On this view, the continuous emission of 
energy fi:om the active bodies is derived from the internal energy 
inherent in the atom, and does not in any way contradict the law 
of the conservation of energy. At the same time, however, it 
indicates that an enormous store of latent energy is resident in the 
radio-atoms themselves. This store of energy has previously not 
been observed, on account of the impossibility of breaking up into 
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simpler forms the atoms of the elements by the action of the 
chemical or physical forces at our command 

On this theory we are witnessing in the radio-active bodies a 
veritable transformation of matter This process of disintegration 
was investigated, not by direct chemical methods, but by means 
of the property possessed by the radio-active bodies of giving out 
specific types of radiation Except in the case of a very active 
element like radium, the process of disintegration takes place so 
slowly, that hundreds if not thousands of years would be required 
befoic the amount transformed would come within the range of 
detection of the balance or the spectroscope In radium, however, 
the process of disintegration takes place at such a rate that it 
should be possible within a limited space of time to obtain definite 
chemical evidence on this question The recent discovery that 
helium can be obtained from radium adds strong confirmation to 
the theory , for helium was indicated as a probable disintegration 
product of the radio-active elements before this experimental 
evKlence was forthcoming If the production of helium by radium 
IS completely substantiated, the further study of radio-active bodies 
promises to open up new and important fields of chemical enquiry 

In this book the experimental facts of radio-activity and the 
connection between them are interpreted on the disintegration 
theory Many of the phenomena observed can be investigated in 
a quantitative mannei, and prominence has been given to work of 
this character, for the agreement of any theory with the facts, 
which it attempts to explain, must ultimately depend upon the 
results of accurate measurement 

The value of any working theory depends upon the number of 
experimental facts it serves to correlate, and upon its power of 
sugg('stmg new lines of work In these respects the disintegration 
theory, whether or not it may ultimately be proved to be coriect, 
has already been justified by its results 

2 Radio-active Substances The term radio active ” is 
now goneially applied to a class of substances, such as uranium, 
thorium, radium, and their compounds, which possess the property 
of spontaneously emitting radiations capable of passing through 
plates of metal and other substances opaque to ordinary light 

1—2 
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The characteristic property of these radiations, besides their 
penetrating power, is their action on a photographic plate and 
their power of discharging electrified bodies. In addition, a 
strongly radio-active body like radium is able to cause marked 
phosphorescence and fluorescence on some substances placed near 
it. In the above respects the radiations possess properties 
analogous to Ebntgen rays, but it will be shown that, for the 
major part of the radiations emitted, the resemblance is only 
superficial. 

The most remarkable property of the radio-active bodies is 
their power of spontaneously and continuously radiating energy at 
a constant rate, without, as far as is known, the action upon them 
of any external exciting cause. The phenomena at first sight 
appear to be in direct contradiction to the law of conservation of 
energy, since no obvious change with time occurs in the radiating 
material. The phenomena appear still more remarkable when it 
is considered that the radio-active bodies must have been steadily 
radiating energy since the time of their formation in the earth’s 
crust. 

Immediately after Rbntgen’s discovery of the production of 
X rays, several scientists were led to examine if any natural 
bodies possessed the property of giving out radiations which could 
penetrate metals and other substances opaque to light. As the 
production of X rays seemed to be in some way connected with 
cathode rays, which cause strong fluorescent and phosphorescent 
effects on various bodies, the substances first examined were those 
that were phosphorescent when exposed to light. The first obser- 
vation in this direction was made by Niewenglowski^, who found 
that sulphide of calcium exposed to the sun’s rays gave out some 
rays which were able to pass through black paper. A little later 
a similar result was recorded by H. BecquereP for a special 
calcium sulphide preparation, and by Troost® for a specimen of 
hexagonal blend. These results were confirmed and extended in 
a later paper by Arnold^. No satisfactory explanations of these 
somewhat doubtful results have yet been given, except on the 
view that the black paper was transparent to some of the light 

2 C. R. 122, p. 559, 1896. 

* Wied. Annal. 61, p. 316, 1897. 


i C. R. 122, p. 385, 1896. 
8 C. R. 122, p. 564, 1896. 
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■waves At the same time Le Boa^ showed that, hy the actiori of 
sunlight on certain bodies, a radiation was given out, invisible to 
the eye, but active with regard to a photographic plate These 
results have been the subject of much discussion, but there seems 
to be little doubt that the effects are due to short ultra violet light 
waves, capable of passing through certain substances opaque to 
ordinary light These effects, while interesting m themselves, are 
of quite a distinct character from those shown by the radio- 
active bodies which will now be considered 

3 Uramum The first important discovery in the subject of 
radio activity was made in February, 1896, by M Henri BecquereP, 
who found that a uranium salt, the double sulphate of uranium 
and potassium, emitted some rays which gave an impression on a 
photographic plate enveloped in black paper These rays were 
also able to pass through thin plates of metals and other substances 
opaque to light The impressions on the plate could not have 
been due to vapours given off by the substances, since the same 
effect was produced whether the salt was placed directly on the 
black papei or on a thin plate of glass lying upon it 

Becquerel found later that all the compounds of uranium as 
well as the metal itself possessed the same property, and, although 
the amount of action varied slightly for the different compounds, 
the effects in all cases were comparable It was at first natural to 
suppose that the emission of these lays was in some way connected 
with the power of phosphorescence, hut later observations showed 
that theie was no connection whatever between them The uranic 
salts are phosphorescent, while the uranous salts are not The uranic 
salts, when exposed to ultia violet light in the phosphoroscope, 
give a phosphorescent light lasting about 01 seconds When the 
salts are dissolved in water, the duration is still less The amount 
of action on the photographic plate does not depend on the par- 
ticular compound of uramum employed, but only on the amount of 
uranium present in the compound The non phosphorescent are 
equally active with the phosphoiescent compounds The amount 
of radiation given out is unaltered if the active body is kept 

1 C B 122, pp 188, 283, 386, 462 1896 

2 G B 122, pp 420, 501, 659, 689, 762, 1086 1896 
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continuously in darkness. The rays are given out by solutions, 
and by crystals which have been deposited from solutions in the 
dark and never exposed to light. This shows that the radiation 
cannot be due in any way to the gradual emission of energy stored 
up in the crystal in consequence of exposure to a source of light. 

4 . The power of giving out penetrating rays thus seems to be 
a specific property of the element uranium, since it is exhibited by 
the metal as well as by all its compounds. These radiations from 
uranium are persistent, and, as far as observations have yet gone, 
are unchanged, either in intensity or character, with lapse of time. 
Observations to test the constancy of the radiations for long 
periods of time have been made by Becquerel. Samples of uranic 
and uranous salts have been kept in a double box of thick lead, 
and the whole has been preserved from exposure to light. By a 
simple arrangement, a photographic plate can be introduced in a 
definite position above the uranium salts, which are covered with a 
layer of black paper. The plate is exposed at intervals for 48 hours, 
and the impression on the plate compared. No perceptible 
weakening of the radiation has been observed over a period of 
four years. Mme Curie^ has made determinations of the activity of 
uranium over a space of five years by an electric method described 
later, but found no appreciable variation during that period. 

Since the uranium is thus continuously radiating energy from 
itself, without any known source of excitation, the question arises 
whether any known agent is able to affect the rate of its emission. 
No alteration was observed when the body was exposed to ultra- 
violet light or to ultra-red light or to X rays. Becquerel states 
that the double sulphate of uranium and potassium showed a 
slight increase of action when exposed to the arc light and to 
sparks, but he considers that the feeble effect observed was 
another action superimposed on the constant radiation from 
uranium. The intensity of the uranium radiation is not affected by 
a variation of temperature between 200° 0, and the temperature of 
liquid air. This question is discussed in more detail later. 

6. In addition to these actions on a photographic plate, 
Becquerel showed that uranium rays, like Rontgen rays, possess the 

^ Th^se prisent^e a la Faculte des Sciences de PariSf 1903. 
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important property of discharging both positively and negatively 
electrified bodies These results were confirmed and extended by 
Lord Kelvin, Smolan and Beattie^ The writer made a detailed 
comparison^ of the nature of the discharge produced by nranium 
with that produced by Rontgen rays, and showed that the dis- 
charging property of uranium is due to the production of charged 
ions by the radiation throughout the volume of the gas The 
property has been made the basis of a qualitative and quantitative 
examination of the ladiations from all radio-active bodies, and is 
discussed m detail m chapter n 

The radiations fiom uianium are thus analogous, as regards 
their photographic and electrical actions, to Eontgen rays, but, 
compared with the rays from an ordinary X ray tube, these 
actions are extremely feeble While with Rontgen rays a strong 
impression is produced on a photographic plate in a few minutes 
or even seconds, several days’ exposure to the uranium rays is 
required to produce a well-marked action, even though the nranium 
compound, enveloped m black paper, is placed close to the plate 
The discharging action, while very easily measuiable by suitable 
methods, is also small compared with that produced by X rays 
from an ordinary tube 

6 The rays from uranium show no evidence of direct re- 
flection, refi action, or polarization'^ While theie is no direct 
reflection of the rays, there is apparently a diffuse reflection set 
up where the rays strike a solid obstacle This is m reality due 
to a secondary radiation set up when the primary rays impinge 
upon matter The presence of this secondary radiation at first 
gave rise to the erroneous view that the rays could be reflected 
and refracted like ordinary light The absence of reflection, re- 
fraction, or polarization in tbe penetrating rays from uranium 
necessarily follows m the light of our present knowledge of the 
rays It is now known that the uranium lays, mainly responsible 
for the photographic action, are deviahle by a magnetic field, and 
are similar in all respects to cathode rays, ^ e the rays are composed 

1 Nature, 56, 1897, Phil Mag 43, p 418, 1897 , 45, p 277, 1898 
Phil Mag Jan 1899 

3 Eiitnerford, Phil Mag Jan 1899 
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of small particles projected at great velocities. The absence of the 
ordinary properties of transverse light waves is thus to he expected. 

7 . The rays from uranium are complex in character, and, in 
addition to the penetrating deviable rays, there is also given off 
a radiation very readily absorbed by passing through thin layers 
of metal foil, or by traversing a few centimetres of air. The 
photographic action due to these rays is very feeble in comparison 
with that of the penetrating rays, although the discharge of 
electrified bodies is mainly caused by them. Besides these two 
t 3 rpes of rays, some rays are emitted which are of an extremely 
penetrating character and are non-deviable by a magnetic field. 
These rays are difficult to detect photographically, but can be 
readily examined by the electric method. 

8 . The question naturally arose whether the property of 
spontaneously giving out penetrating radiations was confined to 
uranium and its compounds, or whether it was exhibited to any 
appreciable extent by other substances. 

By the electrical method, with an electrometer of ordinary 
sensitiveness, any body which possesses an activity of the order of 
1/100 of that of uranium can be detected. With an electroscope of 
special construction, such as has been designed by C. T. R. Wilson 
for his experiments on the natural ionization of air, a substance 
of activity 1/10000 and probably 1/100000 of that of uranium can 
be detected. 

If an active body like uranium be mixed with an inactive body, 
the resulting activity in the mixture is generally considerably less 
than that due to the active substance alone. This is due to the 
absorption of the radiation by the inactive matter present. The 
amount of decrease largely depends on the thickness of the layer 
from which the activity is determined. 

Mme Curie made a detailed examination by the electrical 
method of the great majority of known substances, including the 
very rare elements, to see if they possessed any activity. In cases 
when it was possible, several compounds of the elements were 
examined. With the exception of thorium and phosphorus, none 
of the other substances possessed an activity even of the order of 
1/100 of uranium. 
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Tte ionization of the gas by phosphoms does not, however, 
seem to be due to a penetrating radiation like that found in the 
case of uranium, but rather to a chemical action taking place at 
its surface The compounds of phosphorus do not show any 
activity, and in this respect differ from uranium and the other 
active bodies 

Le Bon^ has also observed that quinme sulphate, if heated and 
then allowed to cool, possesses for a short time the property of 
discharging both positively and negatively electrified bodies It 
IS necessary, however, to draw a sharp line of distinction between 
phenomena of this kind and those exhibited by the naturally radio 
active bodies While both, under special conditions, possess the 
property of ionizing the gas, the laws contiolling the phenomena 
are quite distinct in the two cases For example, only one com 
pound of quinine shows the property, and that compound only 
when it has heen subjected to a preliminary heating The action 
of phosphorus depends on the nature of the gas, and varies with 
temperature On the other hand, the activity of the naturally 
ladio-active bodies is spontaneous and permanent It is exhibited 
by all compounds, and is not, as far as is yet known, altered by 
change in the chemical or physical conditions 

9 The discharging and photographic action alone cannot be 
taken as a criterion as to whether a substance is radio-active or 
not It IS necessary in addition to examine the radiations, and to 
test whether the actions take place through appreciable thicknesses 
of all kinds of matter opaque to ordinary light For example, a 
body giving out short waves of ultra violet light can be made to 
behave in many respects like a radio-active body As Lenard^ has 
shown, short waves of ultra-violet light will ionize the gas in their 
path, and will be rapidly absorbed in the gas They will produce 
strong photographic action, and may pass through some substances 
opaque to ordinary light The similarity to a radio-active body is 
thus fairly complete as regards these properties On the other 
hand, the emission of these light waves, unlike that of the radiations 
from an active body, will depend largely on the molecular state 

1 G JR 130, p 891, 1900 

’ Drude^s Annul 1, p 498 , 3, p 298, 1900 
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of the compound, or on temperature and other physical conditions. 
But the great point of distinction lies in the nature of the radia- 
tions from the bodies in question. In one case the radiations behave 
as transverse waves, obeying the usual laws of light waves, while in 
the case of a naturally active body, they consist for the most part 
of a continuous flight of material particles projected from the 
substance with great velocity. Before any substance can be called 
“ radio-active ” in the sense in which the term is used to describe 
the properties of the natural radio-active elements, it is thus 
necessary to make a close examination of its radiations , for it is 
unadvisable to extend the use of the term ''radio-active’’ to 
substances which do not possess the characteristic radiating 
properties of the radio-active elements which we have described, 
and the active products which can be obtained from them. Some 
of the pseudo-active bodies will however be considered later in 
chapter IX. 

10. Thorium. In the course of an examination of a large 
number of substances, Schmidt^ found that thorium, its compounds, 
and the minerals containing thorium, possessed properties similar 
to those of uranium. The same discovery was made independently 
by Mme Curiel The rays from thorium compounds, like those 
from uranium, possess the properties of discharging electrified 
bodies and acting on a photographic plate. Under the same 
conditions the discharging action of the rays is about equal in 
amount to that of uranium, but the photographic effect is 
distinctly weaker. 

The radiations from thorium are more complicated than those 
from uranium. It was early observed by several experimenters 
that the radiation from thorium compounds, especially the oxide, 
when tested by the electrified method, was very variable and 
uncertain. A detailed investigation of the radiations from thorium 
under various conditions was made by Owens®. He showed that 
thorium oxide, especially in thick layers, was able to produce 
conductivity in the gas when covered with a large thickness of 
paper, and that the amount of this conductivity could be greatly 

^ Wied. AnnaL 65, p. 141, 1898. 2 126, p. 1101, 1898. 

® IPhil. Mag, Oct. 1899. 
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varied by blowing a current of air over the gas In the conrse of 
an examination^ of this action of the air current, the writer 
showed that thoiium compounds gave out a material emanation 
made up of very small particles themselves radio-aot%ve The 
emanation behaves like a radio-active gas, it diffuses rapidly 
through porous substances like paper, and is carried away by 
a current of air The evidence of the existence of the emanation, 
and its properties, is considered in detail later in chapter viii In 
addition to giving out an emanation, thorium behaves like uranium 
in emitting three types of radiation, each of which is similar in 
properties to the coriesponding radiation from uranium 

11 Radio-active minerals Mme Curie has examined 
the radio-activity of a large number of minerals containing 
uranium and thorium The electrical method was used, and the 
current measured between two parallel plates 8 ems in diameter 
and 3 ems apart, when one plate was covered with a uniform 
layer of the active matter The following numbers give the order 
of the saturation current obtained in amperes 


% 


Pitchblende from 

J ohanngeoi genstadt 8 3x10"*^^ 


Joachimstahl 7 0 

}> 

jj 

Pzibran 6 5 

j) 

)> 

Cornwall 1 6 

5) 

Clevite 

1 4 

5) 

Chalcolite 

52 

5> 

Autunite 

2 7 

3> 

Thorite 

from 0 3 to 14 

33 

Orangite 

20 

33 

Monazite 

05 

33 

Xenotine 

0 03 

53 

Aeschynite 

07 

33 

Fergusonite 

04 

33 

Samarakite 

1 1 

33 

Niobite 

03 

33 

Carnotite 

62 

33 


Some activity is to be expected in these minerals, since they all 
contain either thorium or uranium or a mixture of both An 
exammation of the action of the uranium compounds with the 

^ Fhil Mag Jan 1900 
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same apparatus and under the same conditions led to the following 
results : 

i 

Uranium (containing a little carbon) 2 *3 x 10 “ amperes 


Black oxide of uranium 

2-6 


Green „ „ 

1-8 


Acid uranic hydrate 

0*6 

jj 

Uranate of sodium... 

1-2 

n 

Uranate of potassium 

1-2 

■*> 

Uranate of ammonia 

1-3 


Uranous sulphate 

0-7 


Sulphate of uranium and potassium 

0-7 

» 

Acetate 

0-7 

5} 

Phosphate of copper and uranium 

0*9 


Oxysulphide of uranium ... 

1*2 

}) 


The interesting point in connection with these results is that 
some specimens of pitchblende have four times the activity of the 
metal uranium, chalcolite, the crystallized phosphate of copper 
and uranium, is twice as active as uranium; and autunite, a 
phosphate of calcium and uranium, is as active as uranium. From 
the previous considerations, none of the substances should have 
shown as much activity as uranium or thorium. In order to be 
sure that the large activity was not due to the particular chemical 
combination, Mme Curie prepared chalcolite artificially, starting 
with pure products. This artificial chalcolite had the activity to 
be expected from its composition, viz. about 0 4 of the activity of 
the uranium. The natural mineral chalcolite is thus five times as 
active as the artificial mineral. 

It thus seemed probable that the large activity of some of 
these minerals, compared with uranium and thorium, was due to 
the presence of small quantities of some very active substance, 
which was different from the known bodies thorium and uranium. 

This supposition was completely verified by the work of M. and 
Mme Curie, who were able to separate from pitchblende by purely 
chemical methods two active bodies, one of which in the pure state 
is over a million times more active than the metal uranium. 

This important discovery was due entirely to the property 
of radio-activity possessed by the new bodies. The only guide 
in their separation was the activity of the products obtained. In 
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this respect the discovery of these bodies is quite analogous to the 
discovery of rare elements by the methods of spectrum analysis 
The method employed in the separation consisted in examining 
the relative activity of the products after chemical treatment In 
this way it was seen whether the radio-activity was confined to one 
or another of the products, or divided between both, and in what 
ratio such division occurred 

The activity of the specimens thus served as a basis of rough 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, analogous in some respects 
to the indication of the spectroscope To obtain comparative 
data it was necessary to test all the products in the dry state 
The chief difficulty lay m the fact that pitchblende is a very 
complex mineral, and contains m varying quantities nearly all the 
known metals 

12 Radium The analysis of pitchblende by chemical 
methods, using the procedure sketched above, led to the discovery 
of two very active bodies, polonium and radium The name polo- 
nium was given to the first substance discovered by Mme Curie 
in honour of the country of her birth The name radium was 
a very happy inspiration of the discoverers, for this substance in 
the pure state possesses the property of radio-activity to an 
astonishing degree 

Eadium is extracted from pitchblende by the same process 
necessary to separate barium, to which it is very closely allied in 
chemical properties^ After the removal of other substances, the 
radium remains behind mixed with barium It can, however, be 
partially separated from the latter by the difference in solubility of 
the chlorides in water, alcohol, or hydrochloric acid The chloride 
of radium is less soluble than that of barium, and can be separated 
from it by the method of fractional crystallization After a large 
number of precipitations the radium can be almost completely freed 
from the barium 

Both polonium and radium exist m infinitesimal quantities in 
pitchblende In order to obtain a few decigrammes of very active 
radium, it is necessary to use several tons of pitchblende, or the 
residues obtamed from the treatment of uranium minerals It is 

1 M and Mme Curie and G Bemont, C JR 127, p 1215, 1898 
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thus obvious that the expense and labour involved in preparation 
of a minute quantity of radium are very great. 

M. and Mme Curie were indebted for their first working 
material to the Austrian government, who generously presented 
them with a ton of the treated residue of uranium materials from 
the State manufactory of Joachimstahl in Bohemia. With the 
assistance of the Academy of Sciences and other societies in France, 
funds were given to carry out the laborious work of separation. 
Later the Curies were presented with a ton of residues from the 
treatment of pitchblende by the Soci4t6 Centrale de Produits 
Chimiques of Paris. The generous assistance afforded in this 
important work is a welcome sign of the active interest taken in 
these countries in the furthering of purely scientific research. 

The rough concentration and separation of the residues was 
performed in the chemical works, and there followed a large amount 
of labour in purification and concentration. In this manner, 
the Curies were able to obtain a small quantity of radium which 
was enormously active compared with uranium. No definite results 
have yet been given on the activity of pure radium but the Curies 
estimate that it is about one million times the activity of uranium, 
and may possibly be still higher. The difficulty of making a 
numerical estimate for such an intensely active body is very great. 
In the electric method, the activities are compared by noting the 
relative strength of the maximum or saturation current between 
two parallel plates, on one of which the active substance is spread. 
On account of the intense ionization of the gas between the plates, 
it is not possible to reach the saturation current unless very high 
voltages are applied. Approximate comparisons can be made by 
the use of metal screens to cut down the intensity of the radiations, 
if the proportion of the radiation transmitted by such a screen has 
been determined by direct experiment on impure material of easily 
measurable activity. The value of the activity of radium compared 
with that of uranium will however vary to some extent according to 
which of the three types of rays is taken as a basis of comparison. 

It is thus difficult to control the final stages of the purification 
of radium by measurements of its activity alone. Moreover the 
activity of radium immediately after its preparation is only about 
one-fourth of its final value; it gradually rises to a maximum after 
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the radium salt has been kept in the dry state for about a month 
For control experiments in purification, it is advisable to measure 
the initial rather than the final activity 

Mme Curie has utilized the coloration of the crystals of radi- 
ferous barium as a means of controlling the final process of puri- 
fication The ciystals of salts of radium and barium deposited from 
acid solutions are indistinguishable The crystals of radiferous 
barium are at first colourless, but, in the course of a few hours, 
become yellow, passing to orange and sometimes to a beautiful rose 
colour The rapidity of this coloration depends on the amount of 
barium present Pure radium crystals do not colour, or at any rate 
not as rapidly as those containing barium The coloration is a 
maximum for a definite proportion of radium, and this fact can be 
utilized as a means of testing the amount of barium present When 
the crystals are dissolved in water the coloration disappears 

GiesoP has observed that pure radium bromide gives a beautiful 
carmine colour to the Bunsen flame If barium is present in any 
quantity, only the green colour due to barium is observed and a 
spectroscopic examination shows only the barium Imes This 
carmine coloration of the Bunsen flame is a good indication of the 
puiity of the radium 

Since the preliminary announcement of the discovery of 
radium, GieseP has devoted a great deal of attention to the 
separation of radium, polonium and other active bodies fi:om pitch- 
blende He was indebted for his working material to the firm 
of P do Haen of Hanover, who presented him with a ton of pitch- 
blende residues Using the method of ft actional crystallization of 
the bromide instead of the chloride, he has been able to prepare 
considerable quantities of pure radium By this means the labour 
of final purification of radium has been much reduced He states 
that SIX or eight crystallizations with the bromide are sufficient to 
almost completely free the radium from the banum 

13 Spectrum of radium It was of great importance to 
settle as soon as possible whether radium was in reality modified 
barium or a new element with a definite spectrum For this 
pm pose the Cuiies prepared some specimens of radium chloride, 

1 Phys Zeit 3, No 24, p 578, 1902 
Wied Annal 69, p 91, 1890 Berichtejd d chem Ges p 3608, 1902 
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and submitted them for examination of their spectrum to 
Demar 9 ay, an authority on that subject. The first specimen of 
radium chloride examined by DemarQay^ was not very active, but 
showed, besides the lines due to barium, a very strong new line in- 
the ultra-violet. In another sample of greater activity, the Hne 
was stiU stronger and others also appeared, while the intensity of 
the new lines was comparable with those present due to barium- 
With a still more active specimen which was probably nearly pure, 
only three strong lines of barium appeared, while the new spectruno- 
was very bright. The following table shows the wave-length of 
the new lines observed for radium. The wave lengths are expressed- 
in Angstrom units and the intensity of each ray is denoted by a- 
number, the ray of maximum intensity being 16. 


Wave length 

Intensity 

Wave length 

Intensity 

4826-3 

10 

4600-3 

3 

4726-9 

5 

4533-5 

9 

4099-6 

3 

4436-1 

6 

4692-1 

7 

4340 6 

12 

4683-0 

14 

3814 7 

16 

4641-9 

4 

3649-6 

12 


The lines are all sharply defined, and three or four of them 
have an intensity comparable with any known lines of othex" 
substances. There are also present in the spectrum two strong 
nebulous bands. In the visible part of the spectrum, which has 
not been photographed, the only noticeable ray has a wave 
length 5665, which is, however, very feeble compared with that of 
wave length 4826-3. The general aspect of the spectrum is similar 
to that of the alkaline earths ; it is known that these metals have 
strong lines accompanied by nebulous bands. 

The principal line due to radium can be distinguished in 
imp-ure radium of activity 50 times that of uranium. By tlxo 
electrical method it is easy to distinguish the presence of radmnct 
in a body which has an activity only 1/100 of uranium. With a 
more sensitive electrometer 1/10000 of the acti-vity of uranium 
could be observed. For the detection of radium, the examination 
of the radio-activity is, thus a process nearly a million times more's 
sensitive than spectrum analysis. 

1 C. R. 127, p. 1218, 1898 ; 129, p. 716, 1899; 131, p. 268, 1900. 
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Later observations on the spectrum of radium have been made by 
Ranged Exner and Haschek , with specimens of radium prepaied by 
Giesel It has already been mentioned that the bromide of radium 
gives a characteristic puie cat mine-red coloration to the Bunsen 
flame The flame spectrum shows two broad bright bands m the 
orange led, not observed in Demar 9 ay’s spectrum In addition 
thoK IS a line in the blue-gicen and two feeble lines in the violet 

14 Atomic weight of radium Mme Curie has made 
successive determinations of the atomic weight of the new element 
with specimens of steadily increasing purity In the first obser- 
vation the I idium was laigely mixed with barium, and the atomic 
weight obtained was the same as that of barium, 137 5 In 
successive observations with specimens of increasing purity the 
atomic weights of the mixtuie were 14b and 175 The final value 
obtained locontly was 225, which may be taken as the atomic 
weight of ladiiim on the assumption that it is divalent 

In these expeiiments about 0 1 giam of pure radium chloride has 
boon obtained by successne fiactionations The difl&culty involved 
m pieparing a quantity oi pine radium chloride large enough to 
tost the atomic weight may be gauged from the fact that only a 
few (cntigiuns of faiily puic ladium, oi a few decigrams of less 
concentrated matenal, iic obtained from treatment of about 2 tons 
of the mmcial from which it is derived 

Runge ind Piccht^ have examined the spectrum of radium in 
a magnetic held, and have shown the existence of series analogous 
to those obseivod for calcium, baiium, and stiontium These series 
arc connected with the atomic weights of the elements m question, 
and Runge and Precht have calculated by these means that the 
atomic weight of ladium should be 258 — a numbei consideiably 
gu atei th<in the numbci 225 obtained by Mme Curie by means of 
chemical analysis Mai shall Watts^ on the othei hand, using anothei 
lolation between the lines of the spectium®, deduced the value 
obtained by Mme Cuiie Considering that the number found 
^ xUtro_phyH Journal, -g 1,1900 Drudt ^ innal No 10, p 407, 190d 
Ak mss Wien, July 4 1901 Phd May Apiil, 1901 

^ Phil Maq July, 1901 

liunge (Phil Mag Dec 1909) has criticised the method of dedaction em 
ployed by Marshall Watts on the giound that the lines used for compaiison in the 
different spcctia were not homologous 


K R-A 
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by Mme Curie agrees with that required by the periodic system, 
it is advisable in the present state of our knowledge to accept the 
experimental number rather than the one deduced by Kunge and 
Precht from spectroscopic evidence. 

There is no doubt that radium is a new element possessing 
remarkable physical properties. The detection and separation of 
this substance, existing in such mmute proportions in pitchblende, 
has been due entirely to the characteristic property we are con- 
sidering, and is the first notable triumph of the study of radio- 
activity. As we shall see later in chapter vii, the property of radio- 
activity can be used, not only as a means of chemical research, but 
also as an extraordinarily delicate method of detecting chemical 
changes of a very special kind. 

15. Radiations from radium. On account of its enormous 
activity the radiations from radium are very intense : a screen 
of zinc sulphide, brought near a few centigrams of radium 
bromide, is lighted up quite brightly in a dark room, while 
brilliant fluorescence is produced on a screen of platino-barium 
cyanide. An electroscope brought near is almost instantly 
discharged, while a photographic plate is immediately affected. 
At a distance of one metre, a day’s exposure to the radium 
rays would produce a strong impression. The radiations from 
radium are analogous to those of uranium, and consist of the three 
types of rays • easily absorbed, penetrating, and very penetrating. 
Radium also gives nse to an emanation similar to that of thorium, 
but with a very much slower rate of decay. The radium emanation 
retains its activity for several weeks, while that of thorium lasts 
only a few minutes. The emanation obtained feom a few centi- 
grams of radium illuminates a screen of zinc sulphide with 
great brilliancy. The very penetrating rays of radium are able to 
light up an X ray screen in a dark room, after passage through 
several centimetres of lead and several inches of iron. 

As in the case of uranium or thorium, the photographic action 
IS mainly due to the penetrating or cathodic [rays. The radio- 
graphs obtained with radium are very similar to those obtained 
with X rays, but lack the sharpness and detail of the latter. The 
rays are unequally absorbed by different kinds of matter, the 
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absoiption vaiymg approximately as the density In photographs 
of the hand the bones do not show out as in X lay photographs 

CiiiK a,n.d Laborde have shown that the compounds of radium 
possess the icmaikable property of always keeping their tempe- 
latuio^scweral degrees above the temperature of the suriounding 
,ui Each gram of radium iidiates an amount of energy corre- 
sponding to 100 gram-calories per hour This and other properties 
of ladium are discussed in detail in chapters V and vi 

16 Compounds of radium When first piepared m the 
solid state, all the salts of ladium— the chloride, biomide, acetate, 
sulphate and carbonate — are very similar in appearance to the 
coiiesponding salts of banum, but in time they gradually become 
colouied In chemical properties the salts of radium are prac- 
tically iht same as those of banum, with the exception that 
the chloiido and biomide of radium are less soluble than the 
concspoiiding salts of banum All the salts of radium are natu- 
rally phospboiescent The phosphorescence of impure ladium 
preparations is in some cases very marked 

All the radium salts possess the property of causing rapid 
coloiations of the glass vessel which contains them For feebly 
active irmterial the coloui is usually violet, foi more active mrtenal 
a yellowish -brown, and finally black 

17 Polonium Polonium was the fust of the active sub- 
stances obtained ftom pitchblende It has been investigated in 
detail by its discovoroi Mme Cunc^ The pitchblende was dissolved 
in acid ,ind sulphuretted hydrogen added The precipitated 
sulphides contained an active substance, which, aftei separation 
of impunties, was found associated with bismuth This active 
substance , which has been named polonium, is so closely allied m 
e bonne al piopeities to bismuth that it has so far been found 
nnpossibl(‘ to effect a complete scparition Partial sepaiation of 
polonium can be made by successive fractionations based on one 
of the following modes of procedure 

(1) Sublimation in a vacuum The active sulphide is more 
V olatilc' than that of bismuth It is deposited as a black substance 
at portions of the tube, where the temperature is between 250° 

1 C n 127, p 175 1S98 
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and 300° C. In this way polonium of activity 700 times that of 
uranium was obtained. 

(2) Precipitation of nitric acid solutions by water. The 
precipitated sub-nitrate is much more active than the part that 
remains m solution. 

(3) Precipitation by sulphuretted hydrogen in a very acid 
hydrochloric acid solution. The precipitated sulphides are much 
more active than the salt which remains in solution. 

For concentration of the active substance Mme Curie ^ has made 
use of method (2). The process is, however, very slow and tedious, 
and is made still more complicated by the tendency to form 
precipitates insoluble either in strong or weak acids. After a 
large number of fractionations, a small quantity of matter was 
obtained, enormously active compared with uranium. On exami- 
nation of the substance spectroscopically, only the bismuth lines 
were observed. A spectroscopic examination of the active bismuth 
by Demarfay and by Runge and Exner has led to the discovery 
of no new lines. On the other hand Sir William Crookes states that 
he found one new line in the ultra-violet, while Berndt^ working 
with polonium of activity 300, observed a large number of new 
lines in the ultra-violet. These results await further confirmation. 

The polonium prepared by Mme Curie differs from the other 
radio-active bodies in several particulars. In the first place the 
radiations include only very easily absorbable rays The two 
penetrating types of radiation given out by uranium, thorium, 
and radium are absent. In the second place the activity does 
not remain constant, but diminishes continuously with the time. 
Mme Curie found that the polonium lost half its original activity 
in the course of eleven months. 

18. The decay of the activity of polonium with time has led 
to the view that polonium is not a new active substance, but 
merely active bismuth, i.e, bismuth which in some way had been 
made active by admixture vrith radio-active bodies. 

The activity of any product is not necessarily a proof that 
a radio-element is present, for it has been shown that many 
inactive elements become active by association with active matter. 

1 Theses, Paris, 1903. 2 80 c. May, 1900. 

^ P%s. Zeit, 2, p. 180, 1900. 
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The activity of these substances, when removed from the active 
element, is however only transient, and decays gradually with the 
time This activity is not duo to the presence of the ridio-element 
itself For example, barium sepaiated from radium is stiongly 
active, although the spectroscopic examination shows no trace 
of the radium lines 

In ordei to explain this temporary activity in inactive matter 
it has been supposed that the non-active matter is made active by 
“induction” during its mixture with the active material The 
undei lying idea has been that inactive bodies themselves acquire 
the property of radio-activity There is no evidence however that 
such IS the case The evidence rather points to the conclusion 
that the activity is due, not to any alteration of the inactive body 
itself, but to an admixture with it of a very small qumtity of 
intensely active matter The active matter that causes this so- 
called “induced” activity is itself a product of the disintegration of 
the radio-element and differs from it in chemical properties 

The subject is a complicated one, and it cannot be discussed with 
advantage at this stage, it will, howevci, be considcied in detail 
in section 187 On the above view the active bismuth contains 
a small quantity of matter, which weight foi weight is probibly 
fai moK ictive than ladium, but the activity of which dc^cays 
with time The active mattci is allied in chcinicil piopeitics to 
bismuth, but possesses some distinct analytical piopcities which 
allow of a putial scpaiation The absence of any new lines in the 
spectmm is to bo expected if, oven in the most active bismuth 
prepaied, the active mattei exists in very small quantity 

19 The discussion of the natiiie of polonium was lent wed by 
the discovery of Marckwald^ that a substance simihi to polonium, 
of which the activity did not decay with time, could be sepaiated 
from pitchblende The method of sepaiation horn the bismuth 
chloiide solution obtained from uranium lesidiies was vciy simple 
A lod of bismuth, dipped m the active solution, lapidly became 
coated with a black deposit, which was intensely active This 
deposit was continued until the whole of the activity was removed 
from the solution From 850 grammes of bismuth solution, 

^ Bi) dcutsdi chem Ge^ , p 2285, 1902 , Phyh ycit , No 1 b, p 61, 1902 
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0*6 gramme of active substance was obtained in this way. Thc^ 
activity of the matter obtained did not decay appreciably during 
nine months. A full chemical exammation of this active matter has 
not yet been made, but Marckwald considers that the substance is 
more allied m chemical properties to tellurium than to bismuth. 

The radiations from Marckwald’s substance are similar to thoH«* 
of polonium, for no penetrating rays are present. The radiations 
are very intense. They have a marked photographic action, and 
cause many substances, like zinc oxide and the diamond, 
phosphoresce brightly. The strong luminosity of the diamond 
under these rays can be utilized to distinguish the diamond from 
imitations, for glass is only slightly phosphorescent in comparison. 

The identity of Marckwalds preparation with the polonium of 
the Curies has not yet been settled, but from the method of pro 
duction and the nature of the radiations, there can be little doubt 
that the two substances probably contain the same active constituent . 
Marckwald, on the other hand, states that his preparations havt^ 
preserved their activity unchanged, while the polonium of th»' 
Curies undoubtedly loses its activity in the course of a few years. 

If Marckwald’s preparation retains its activity unchanged for a 
long period, it is strong evidence in support of the presence of 
a new radio-element. If the activity decays, the radio-telluriutn 
probably consists of the admixture with the tellurium of a smal l 
quantity of active matter, produced from one of the radio-element ♦ 
present in pitchblende. A possible origin of polonium is discusst*«l 
in section 188. 

20. Other products firom radio-active minerals. Besidon 

the very active substances radium and possibly polonium, it sernii^^ 
extremely probable that other radio-active elements of great activi t ) 
exist in minute quantity in the radio-active minerals. Although 
many active products have been obtained by treatment of uranium 
residues from pitchblende and other minerals rich in uranium and 
thorium, none of these products have so far been sufficiently purifit^d 
to obtain a definite spectrum as in the case of radium. 

Actinium. Debierne^ has obtained from pitchblende a vtu’i 
active substance which he named actinium. This active substaiif^%r 


1 a. E. 129, p. 593, 1899 ; 130, p. 906, 1900. 
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IS precipitated with the iron gioup, and appears to he veiy closely 
allied in chemical piopeities to thorium, though it is inanj. thousand 
times more active It is very difficult to separate from thorium 
and the rare earths Debieine has made use ot the following 
methods fox partial sepaiation 

(1) Precipitation in hot solutions, slightly acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, by ex.ces& of hyposulphite of soda The active 
matter is present almost entirely in the precipitate 

(2) Action of hydrofluoric acid upon the hydrates fieshly 
precipitated, and held in suspension in watei The portion 
dissolved is only slightly active By this method titanium may 
be separated 

(3) Precipitation of neutral mtiate solutions by oxygenated 
water The precipitate caiiics down the active body 

(4) Precipitation of insoluble sulphates If barium sulphate, 
foi example, is precipitated in the solution containing the active 
body, the barium carries down the active mattei The thoiium 
and actinium are freed from the barium by conversion of the 
sulphate into the chloride and precipitation by ammonia 

In this way Debierne has obtained a substance compaiable 
in activity with radium The sepai ition, which is difficult and 
laborious, has so far not been carried far enough to bring out 
any new lines in the spectrum Actinium gives out easily ab- 
sorbed and penetrating deviable rays like those of radium, 
and also a radio-active emanationh which is more allied to the 
emanation of thorium than to that of ladiuui The emanation 
has a distinctive rate of decay, it loses its activity in the course 
of a few seconds, while the thorium emanation loses half its xcti vity 
in one minute The distinctive character of the radiations and 
emanations, together with the permanence of the activity, make 
it very probable that actinium will prove to be a new element 
of very great activity 

21 Giesel ’ also has obtained from pitchblende a radio active 
substance which in many respects is similar to the actinium of 
Debierne The active substance belongs to the group of cerium 
1 C B 136, p 446, 1903 

“ Ber deutsch chem Qes p 3608, 1902 , p 342, 1903 
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earths, and is precipitated with them. The method of preparatiojx 
of this material is the same as that employed for the separatiotJ- 
of the rare earths. This substance is similar in radio-active he-' 
haviour to thorium, but intensely active in comparison. FrorO- 
the method of separation, thorium itself cannot be present except> 
in minute quantity. 

The substance gives out easily absorbed and penetrating ray^ 
and also an emanation. On account of the intensity of th^ 
emanation which it emits, Giesel has termed this active material 
the “ emanating substance.” 

If a piece of paper is placed in a small closed vessel containing’ 
the active material, m a short time the paper itself becomes power-- 
fully active. This is especially the case if it is moistened with water- 
The emanation lights up a zinc sulphide screen. An electric field 
has a marked action on the luminosity of the screen. The actioi^- 
is discussed in more detail in section 186. ' 

Giesel found that the activity of the material seemed to increaso 
slightly during the six months' interval after separation. In this 
respect it is similar to radium compounds, of which the activity 
increases for a time after separation. 

Both the method of preparation and also the radiating properties 
of this ‘‘ emanating substance ” indicate that it is the same as tho 
actinium of Debierne, Neither of these active substances has 
been studied in the same detail as uranium, thorium, or radiunX;, 
and further comparative data on the nature of the radiations and 
emanations are necessary before any definite conclusion can b <3 
reached. The distmctive character of the radiations and ema,— 
nations is of far more value in establishing the dissimilarity oF 
two active bodies than differences in their chemical behaviour*. 
This is especially the case where the active substance is presenl; 
only in small quantity in inactive material. 

22. The similarity of the chemical properties of actinium and 
thorium has led to the suggestion at different times that tlio 
activity of thorium is not due to thorium itself but to the presence 
of a slight trace of actinium. In view of the difference in the rat^ 
of decay of activity of the emanations of thorium and actmiuixi., 
this position is not tenable. If the activity of thorium were dn o 
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to actinium, the two emanations should have identical rates of 
decay 

Baskerville^, working with thoiium minerals, was able to obtain 
thorium less active to the photographic plate than ordinary 
thorium He put forward the view that thorium was a mixture 
of two elements, one of which was active and the other inactive 
These results wore probably due to the separation of the active 
product Th X from the thorium (see section 119) This process 
would temporarily gieatly reduce the activity as tested by the 
photographic method 

Until thorium is obtained peimanently fiec from activity, the 
question whether the radio-activity is due to a small trace of very 
active mattei, or to the thoiium itself, must remain in doubt ^ The 
fact that oidmary commercial thorium and the purest chemical 
preparation show equal activity supports the view that the effect 
IS not due to a radio-active impurity, but to the element itself 
If the activity of thoiium is due to a small tiace of active matter, 
this active substance is certainly not ladium or actinium or any 
other known material 

Hofmann and Zciban*^ obtained a substance from pitchblende 
similai in radio active pioperties to thoiium The activity of this 
product did not dimmish much in foui months’ mtcival The 
substance was piohably the same as Dcbicinc’s actinium They 
also examined the thorium mineials hioggciitc and clevitc, but 
obtained only some active lesiducs the activity of which deci eased 
rapidly with the time 

23 Radio-active lead Elstei and GeitcU found that lead 
sulphate obtained from pitchblende was vciy active They con- 
sideied that the activity was due to admixture with ladium, and 
by suitable treatment the lead sulphate was obtained in an inactive 
state 

^ Jow 4met Chun Soc 2S p 7Cl, 1901 

2 In a recent paper {Bei deutsch chem 6r<s p 109S, 190B) Hotmann and 
Zerban state that they have obtained a preparation of thorium from gadolinite 
which was almost inactive when tested by the electric method and conclude that 
pure thorium is not ladio active 

^ Be) deuUch them Ges p 531, 1902 
Wied A7inal 69, p 88 , 1899 
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Hofmann and Strauss^ found that lead sulphate obtained from 
pitchblende was active. This was not due to admixture with either 
uramum or radium or polonium. They gave the name of radio- 
active lead to the substance. This radio-active lead, in most of 
its reactions, lesembled ordinary lead, but showed differences in 
the behaviour of the sulphide and the sulphate. The sulphate was 
very strongly phosphorescent. This sulphate apparently lost its 
activity with time, but recovered it in a few minutes after exposure 
to cathode rays in a vacuum tube. 

Giesel- also was able to obtain radio-active lead, but found that 
the activity diminished with time, while Hofmann states that his 
preparations Reserve their activity. It thus appears probable 
t at radio-active lead is either one of the numerous examples of 
substances made active for the time by solution with radio- 
elements, or lead ivith a slight admixture of a radio-element. The 
peculiar action of the cathode rays in causing an increase of the 
photographic and electric action of radio-lead sulphate has ap- 
parently nothing whatever to do with the activity proper of the 
substance, but seems to be an additional effect due to the strong 
phosphorescence set up. The sulphide does not show any such 
action. The phosphorescent light probably includes some short 
ultra-violet light waves which are capable of ionizing the gas. 


24. If elements heavier than uramum exist, it is probable that 
they will be radio-active. The extreme delicacy of radio-activity 
as a means of chemical analysis would enable such elements to 
e lecogmze even if present in infinitesimal quantities. It is 
probable that considerably more than the three or four radio- 
elements at present recognized exist in minute quantity, and that 
the number at present known wiU be augmented in the future. 
In the first stage of the search, a purely chemical examination is 
of little value, for it is not probable that the new element should 
exist m sufficient quantity to be detected by chemical or spectro- 
scopic analysis The main criteria of importance are the existence 
or absence of distinctive radiations or emanations, and the perman- 
ence of the radio-activity. The presence of a radio-active emanation 


^ Ber, deutsch. chem Ges. p. 3035, 1901. 
Ber, deutsch. chem. Ges. p. 3775, 1901. 
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With a* rat© of d©cay diffeiGnt fioin thos© already known would 
afford strong ©vid©nc© that a now radio-active body was pi ©sent 
The presence of either thorium oi ladium in mattei can veiy 
leadily be detected by observing the rate of decay of the emana- 
tions given out by them When once the presence of a new 
radio element has been inferred by an examination of its radio- 
active properties, chemical methods of separation can be devised 
the ladiatmg or emanating propeity being used as a guide in 
qualitative and quantitative analysis 



CHAPTER 11. 


IONIZATION THEORY OE GASES. 

25. Ionization of gases by radiation. The most important 
property possessed by the radiations from radio-active bodies is 
their power of discharging bodies whether positively or negatively 
electrified. As this property has been made the basis of a method 
for an accurate quantitative analysis and comparison of the 
radiations, the variation of the rate of discharge under different 
conditions and the processes underlying it will be considered in 
some detail. 

In order to explain the similar discharging power of Rdntgen 


rays, the theory^ has been put ^Emth 

forward that the rays pro- _ f 

duce positively and negatively ^ 

charged carriers throughout + 

the volume of the gas sur- >1^ 

rounding the charged body, and 

that the rate of production is ^ V ^ 

proportional to the intensity 

of the radiation. These carriers, l- 


or lons^ as they have been termed, move with a uniform velocity 
through the gas under a constant electric field, and their velocity 
varies directly as the strength of the field. 

Suppose we have a gas between two metal plates A and B 
(Fig. 1) exposed to the radiation, and that the plates are kept 
at a constant difference of potential. A definite number of ions 
will be produced per second by the radiation, and the number 

1 J. J. Thomson and Rutherford, Fhil. 3Iag. Nov. 1896. 

The word ion has now been generally adopted m the literature of the 
subject. In the use of this word no assumption is made that the ions m gases 
are the same as the corresponding ions in the electrolysis of solutions. 
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produced will in general depend upon the nature and pressure of 
the gas In the electric field the positive ions travel towards the 
negative plate, and the negative ions towards the other plate, and 
consequently a current will pass thiough the gas Some of the 
ions will also recombine, the rate of recombination being propor- 
tional to the square of the numbei piesent For a given intensity 
of radiation, the current passing through the gas will incieaso at 
first with the potential difference between the plates, but it will 
finally reach a maximum when all the ions are removed by the 
electric field befoie any recombination occuis 

This theoiy accounts also for all the characteristic piopcrties of 
gases made conducting by the rays from active substances, though 
there aie certain differences observed between the conductivity 
phenomena produced by active substances and by X rays These 
differences are for the most pait the result of unequal absorption 
of the two types of rays Unlike Rontgen rays a large proportion 
of the radiation from active bodies consists of lays which are 
absorbed m their passage through a few centimetres of air The 
ionization of the gas is thus not uniform, but falls off rapidly with 
mciease of distance from the active substance 

26 Variation of the current with voltage Suppose that 
a layer of radio-active matter is spread uniformly on the lower of 
two horizontal plates A and £ (Fig 1) The lower plate A is 
connected with one pole of a battery of cells the other pole of which 
18 connected with eaith The plate B is connected with one pair of 
quadrants of an electiometei, the othei pan being connected with 
earth 

The cuiient^ between the plates, deteimined by the rate of 
movement of the electiomcter needle, is observed at first to in- 
crease rapidly with the voltage, then moie slowly, finally reaching 
a value which mcieases veiy slightly with a large inciease in the 
voltage This, as we have indicated, is simply explained on the 
ionization theoiy 

The radiation pioduccs ions at a constant rate, and, bcfoio the 
electric field is applied, the numbei per unit volume increases 

^ A mmuto cmient is observed between the plates even if no radio active matter 
18 present This has been found to be due mainly to a slight natural ladio activity 
of the mattei composing them (See sections 218—220 ) 
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until the rate of production of fresh ions is exactly balanced by the 
recombination of the ions already produced. On application of a 
small electric field, the positive ions travel to the negative electrode 
and the negative to the positive. 

Since the velocity of the ions between the plates is directly 
proportional to the strength of the electric field, in a weak field 
the ions take so long to travel between the electrodes that most of 
them recombine on the way. 

The current observed is consequently small. With increase of 
the voltage there is an increase of speed of the ions and a smaller 
number recombine. The current consequently increases, and will 
reach a maximum value when the electric field is sufficiently 
strong to remove all the ions before appreciable recombination has 
occurred. The value of the current will then remain constant even 
though the voltage is largely increased. 

This maximum current will be called the ‘"saturation^” current, 
and the value of the potential difference required to give this 
maximum current, the “ saturation P.n.” 

The general shape of the current-voltage curve is shown in 
Fig, 2, where the ordinates represent current and the abscissae 
volts. 



1 This nomenclature has arisen from the similarity of the shape of the current- 
voltage curves to the magnetization curves for iron. Since, on the ionization 
theory, the maximum current is a result of the removal of all the ions from the gas, 
before recombination occurs, the terms are not very suitable. They have however 
now come into general use and will be retained throughout this work. 
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Although the variation of the cunent with voltage depends 
only on the velocity of the ions and their rate of lecombination, 
the full mathematical analysis is intricate, and the equations, 
expressing the relation between current and voltage, are only 
intcgrable foi the case of uniform ionization The question is com- 
plicated hy the inequality in the velocity of the ions and hy the 
distuihancc of the potential giadient between the plates hy the 
movement of the ions J J Thomson^ has worked out the case 
foi uniform production of ions between two parallel plates, and has 
found that the relation between the cuiient i and the potential 
difference V applied is expressed hy 

At’+Bi = V 

where A and B are constants for a definite intensity of radiation 
and a dcbnite distance between the plates 

In certain cases of unsymmetrical ionization, which arise m the 
study of the radiations from active bodies, the relation between 
current and voltage is very different from that expressed by 



^ ]^lal Majf 47, p 258,1899 J 3 Ihommn, Coiidwtton of Flectnati/ thiough 
Cfascs, p 78, 1908 
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the above equation. Some of these cases will be considered in 
section 47. 

27 . The general shape of the current-voltage curves for gases 
exposed to the radiations from active bodies is shown in Fig. 3. 

This curve was obtained for *45 grams of impure radium 
chloride, of activity 1000 times that of uranium, spread over an 
area of 33 sq. cms. on the lower of two large parallel plates, 
4’5 cms. apart. The maximum value of the current observed, 
which is taken as 100, was 1*2 x lO”"® amperes, the current for low 
voltages was nearly proportional to the voltage, and about 600 
volts between the plates was required to ensure approximate 
saturation. 

In dealing with slightly active bodies like uranium or thorium, 
approximate saturation is obtained for much lower voltages. 
Tables I. and II. show the results for the current between two 
parallel plates distant 0*5 cms. and 2*5 cms apart respectively, when 
one plate was covered with a thin uniform layer of uranium oxide. 


Table I. Table II. 


0*5 cms. apart 

2*5 ^ 

cms. apart 

Volts 

Current 

Volts 

Current 

•125 

18 

•5 

7*3 

•25 

36 

1 

14 

•5 

55 

2 

27 

1 

67 

4 

47 

2 

72 

8 

64 

4 

79 

16 

73 

8 

85 

37*5 

81 

16 

88 

112 

90 

100 

94 

375 

97 

335 

100 

800 

100 

The results are 

shown graphically in 

Fig. 4. 


From the above tables it is seen that the 

current at 


creases nearly in proportion to the voltage. There is no evidence 
of complete saturation, although the current increases very slowly 
for large increases of voltage. For example, in Table I. a change of 
voltage from *125 to *25 volts increases the current from 18 to 
36 7o of the maximum, while a change of voltage from 100 to 335 
volts increases the current only 6°/^. The variation of the current 
per volt (assumed uniform between the range of voltages con- 
sidered) is thus about 5000 times greater for the former change. 
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Taking into consideiation the early part of the curves, the 
current does not reach a practical maximum as soon as would be 
expected on the simple ionization theory It seems probable that 



the slow luciease with the large voltages is due either to an action 
of th(' electric field on the late of production of ions, or to the 
difficulty of removing the ions produced near the surface of the 
uranium before recombination It is possible that the presence 
of a strong electric field may assist in the separation of ions which 
otherwise would not initially escape fiom the sphere of one 
another s <itti<iction Fiom the data obtained by Townsend for 
the conditions of production of fresh ions at low pressuics by the 
movement of ions through the gas, it seems that the increase of 
euiicnt cannot b(‘ ascribed to an action of the moving ions in the 
further lonizatTon of the gas 


28 The' ecpiation expressing the relation between the current 
and the voltage is very comphc.itcd even in the case of a uniform 
rate of production of ions between the plates An approximate 


E E A 
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theory, which is of utility in interpreting the experimental results, 
can however he simply deduced if the disturbance of the potential 
gradient is disregarded, and the ionization assumed uniform be- 
tween the plates. 

Suppose that the ions are produced at a constant rate q per 
cubic centimetre per second in the gas between parallel plates 
distant I crns. from each other. When no electric field is applied, 
the number N present per c.c., when there is equilibrium between 
the rates of production and recombination, is given by g = 
where ot is a constant. 

If a small potential difference V is applied, which gives only a 
small fraction of the maximum current, and consequently has not 
much effect on the value of W, the current % per sq. cm. of the 
plate, is given by 

. NeuV 


where u is the sum of the velocity of the ions for unit potential 
gradient, and e is the charge carried by an ion. is the velocity 

u 

of the ions in the electric field of strength - . 

The number of ions produced per second in a prism of length I 
and unit area of cross-section is ql. The maximum or saturation 
current I per sq. cm. of the plate is obtained when all of these 
ions are removed to the electrodes before any recombination has 

I = q.Le, 
i _ NuV uV 

I 2 ^^ 

This equation expresses the fact previously noted that, for small 
voltages, the current i is proportional to V. 


occurred. 

Thus 

and 


Let 






then 


u 
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the gieater the value of V required to obtain a snen 
value of p (supposed small compared with unity), the meate! the 
potential loquiied to pioduce saturation ^ 

It thus follows fiom the equation that 

(1) For a given intensity of radiation, the saturation r d 

riall vl tl^e equation, 

o small values oi p, F vanes ^ This is found to be the case 

-Zn — ^toly foi non- 

i> between tho plates, the satuiation 

nhtos intensity of ionization between the 

plates This is found to be the case for the ionization produced 
by ladio-active substmees With a very active substaLe like 
ladium, the ionization pioduccd is so mtensc that veiy We 
VO tages arc required to produce approximate saturation On the 
other hand, only a fraction of a volt per cm is necessary to produce 
satunition in a gas where the ionization is very slight, for example, 
in thi' case of the natuial lom/ation observed in a closed vessel' 
whei c no radio-active substances are present 

Foi a given intensity of radiation, tho saturation p d decreases 
lapidly with tht> lowering of the pressure of the gas This is due 
to twc. causes op( rating in the same direction, viz a decrease in 
th( iiik'nsity of thi loni/ation and an increase in the velocity of 
tin ions The loni/atiori vanes directly as the pressure, while the 
velocity varus invoiscly as the piossuic This will obviously have 
the (diet oi causing moie rapid saturation, since the rate of 
K combination is slower and the time taken for the ions to tiavel 
l)etwoon th( clcctiodojs is less 

The satunition curves observed foi the gases hydrogen and 
caiboii dioxulei are very similar in shape to those obtained foi an 
For a given intensity of radiation, saturation is more readily 
obtanud in hydtogc n than m an, since the ionization is less than 
ni air whili' tin velocity of the ions is greatei Carbon dioxide on 
the other hand n quiios a gicatoi p d to pioduce saturation than 
d()(s ait, since the loni/ation is more intense and the velocity of 
the ions loss than in air 


liutliufoid, Phil Mag Jan 1899 


3—2 
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29. Townsend^ has shown that, for low pressures, the variation 
of the current with the voltage is very different from that observed 
at atmospheric pressure. If the increase of current with the voltage 
is determined for gases, exposed to Eontgen rays, at a pressure of 
about 1 mm. of mercury, it is found that for small voltages the 
ordinary saturation curve is obtained, but when the voltage 
applied increases beyond a certain value, depending on the pressure 
and nature of the gas and the distance between the electrodes, the 
current commences to increase slowly at first but very rapidly as 
the voltage is raised to the sparking value. The general shape of 
the current curve is shown in Fig. 5. 



The portion OAB of the curve corresponds to the ordinary 
saturation curve. At the point B the current commences to 
increase. This increase of current has been shown to be due to 
the action of the negative ions at low pressures in producing fresh 
ions by collision with the molecules in their path. The increase of 
current is not observed in air at a pressure above 30 mms. until the 
P.D. is increased nearly to the value required to produce a spark. 
This production of ions by collision is considered in more detail in 
section 41. 


1 FUL Mag, Feb. 1901 
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30 Rate of recombination of the ions A gas ionized 
by the ladiation piesoives its conducting powoi for bome time 
after it is icmovod fiom the piesence of the active body A 
cunent of an blown ovei an active body will thus discharge an 
electrified body some distance away The duiation of this after 
conductivity can be veiy conveniently examined in an appaiatus 
similai to Fig 6 



iig t 

A diy cuiient of an oi any other gas is passed at a constant 
lato through a long metal tube TL The cunent of air after 
passing through a quantity of cotton-wool to lemove dust particles, 
passes ovci a vessel T containing a radio-active body such as 
uianium, which does not give oflf a radio-active emanation By 
moans of insulated electiodos A and B, chaiged to a suitable 
potential, the current through the gas can be tested at vaiious 
points along the tube 

A gauze scieen, placed over the cross-section of the tube at B, 
selves to prevent any diiect action of the electric field in abstractmg 
ions from the neighbourhood of T 

If tht electric field is sufiiciently strong, all the ions travel 
m to the electrodes at A, and no current is obseived at the elec- 
ti ode If the cm rent is observed successively at different distances 
along the tube, all the electrodes except the one undei consideration 
being connected to eaith, it is found that the cuirent diminishes 
with the distance fioin the active body If the tube is of fairly 
wide boie, the loss of the ions due to diffusion is small, and the 
decrease in conductivity of the gas is due to recombination of the 
ions alone 

On the ionization theoiy, the numbei dn of ions per umt volume 
which u combine in the time dt is proportional to the square of 
the mimbei present Thus 


wheie a IS a constant 


dn 
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Integrating this equation, 

n N 

if N is the initial number of ions, and n the number after a time t* 

The experimental results obtained^ have been shown to agrees 
very well with this equation. 

In an experiment similar to that illustrated in Fig. 6, using 
uranium oxide as a source of ionization, it was found that half tho 
number of ions present in the gas recombined in 2*4 seconds, and 
that at the end of 8 seconds one-fourth of the ions were still 
uncombined. 

Since the rate of recombination is proportional to the square of 
the number present, the time taken for half of the ions present ixx 
the gas to recombine decreases very rapidly with the intensity of 
the ionization. If radium is used, the ionization is so intense thab 
the rate of recombination is extremely rapid. It is on account ol* 
this rapidity of recombination that large voltages are necessary to 
produce saturation in the gases exposed to very active preparation h 
of radium. 

The value of a, which may be termed the coeficient of recorth’^ 
binatioUj has been determined in absolute measure by Townsend 
M^Clung^ and Lange vin^ by different experimental methods but 
with very concordant results. Suppose, for example, with thc’^ 
apparatus of Fig. 6, the time 1\ taken for half the ions to recombine.^ 
after passing by the electrode A, has been determined experi- 
mentally. Then where N is the number of ions per c.c*.. 

present at -d. If the saturation current i is determined at thi*. 
electrode -4, i^NVe where e is the charge on an ion and V is tlxi' 
volume of uniformly ionized gas carried by the electrode A per 
Ye 

second. Then a = . 

IT 

The following table shows the value of a obtained for different^ 
gases. 

1 Butherford, Phil, Mag. Nov. 1897, p. 144, Jan. 1899, 

^ Phil. Tram. Boy. Soc. A, p. 157, 1899. ^ p. 283, March, 

* TMse prisentee a la Faculte des Sciences ^ p. 161, Paris, 1902. 
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Gas 

Air 

Carbon Dioxide 
Hydrogen 


Value of OL 

Townsend M«01ung 

3420 xe 3384 

3^)00 X e 3492 x ^ 

3020 X e 


Langevin 
3200 X ^ 
3400 X e 


The latest dctennination of the valuo ot e (see section 36) is 
3 4 X E s nnitb , thus a = 1 1 x 10“*^ 

Using this value, it can icadily be shown fiom the equation of 
recombination that, if 10‘* ions aie piesent pei cc, half of them 
lecombmc in about 0 9 see and 99% ^n 90 secs 

Clung {loc cit ) showed that the value of a was approximately 
independent of the piessure between 125 and thiee atinospheies 
In latci observations, Langevin has found that the value of a 
deci cases lapidly when the piessure is loweied below the limits 
used by M^^Clung 


31 In expenments on lecombination it is essential that the 
gas should be free horn dust oi othei feuspended paiticles In 
dusty an, the late of i ecombination is much more rapid than in 
dust-free air, as the ions diffuse rapidly to the comparatively large 
(lust particles distiibuted thioughout the gas The effect of the 
suspension of small particles in a conducting gas is very well 
illustrated by an txpciimcnt of Owens ^ If tobacco smoke is 
blown between two paiallel plates as in Fig 1, the current at once 
dm:imishos to a small fiictmn of its foinitr value, although a pb 
IS <ipplied sufficient to produce satuiation under ordinary con- 
ditions A much laigci voltage is then necessary to produce 
satuiation If the smoke particles are lemoved by a stream of air, 
tht^ emientat once ictuins to its original value 


32 Mobility of the ions Detciiiiinations of the mobility 
of the ions, ^ e the velocity of the ions under a potential gradient 
of 1 volt per cm, have been made by Rutherford^ Zeleny^, and 
Langevin^ foi gases exposed to Rontgen rays Although widely 
diffeiont methods have been employed, the results have been very 
eoncordant and fully support the view that the ions move with a 


‘ Phil Mag Oct 1899 
^ Phil ham A, p 19^3, 1901 


^ Phil Mag p 429 Nov 1897 
^ a JR 134 p 646, 1902 
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velocity proportional to the strength of the field. On the appli- 
cation of an electric field, the ions almost instantly attain the 
velocity corresponding to the field and then move with a uniform 
speed. 

Zeleny^ first drew attention to the fact that the positive and 
negative ions had different velocities. The velocity of the negative 
ion is always greater than that of the positive, and varies with the 
amount of water vapour present in the gas. 

The results, previously discussed, of the variation of the current 
with voltage and of the rate of recombination of the ions do not of 
themselves imply that the ions produced in gases by the radiations 
fi:om active bodies are of the same size as those produced by 
Rdntgen rays under similar conditions. They merely show that 
the conductivity under various conditions can be satisfactorily 
explained by the view that charged ions are produced throughout 
the volume of the gas. The same general relations would be 
observed if the ions differed considerably in size and velocity from 
those produced by RcJntgen rays. The most satisfactory method 
of determining whether the ions are identical in the two cases is 
to determine the velocity of the ions under similar conditions. 

In order to compare the velocity of the ions^, the writer has 
used an apparatus similar to that shown in Fig. 6 on p. 37. 

The ions were carried with a rapid constant stream of air 
past the charged electrode ^4, and the conductivity of the gas tested 
immediately afterwards at an electrode 5, which was placed close 
to A, The insulated electrodes A and B were fixed centrally in 
the metal tube £, which was connected with earth. 

For convenience of calculation, it is assumed that the electric 
field between the cylinders is the same as if the cylinders were 
infinitely long. 

Let a and b be the radii of the electrode 4, and of the tube L 
respectively, and let V = potential of A, 

The electromotive intensity X (without regard to sign) at a 
distance r from the centre of the tube is given by 



' Phil. Mag. July, 1898. 


Phil. Mag. Feb. 1899. 
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Let Ml and m, be the velocities of the positive and negative 
ions foi a potential gradient of 1 volt per cm If the veloStv is 
piopoitional to the electric force at any point, the distance dr 
tiavciscd by the negative ion in the time dt is given by 

dr = Xiudt, 


logf - j dy 
° a 


Lit 1 . be the gieatest distance measuied horn the axis of the 
tube ftom which the negative ion can just leach the electrode A 
in the time t taken foi the air to pass along the electrode 


Then 


+ _{r;~a) 



If />2 be the latio of the numbei of the negative ions that reach 
the electrode A to the total number passing by, then 


Therofon 


P = 


1.’ — a 
P-a' 


u 


Pi (b' — a’) logs 
W~t 


( 1 ) 


Similarly the latio of the nunibei of positive ions that give 
up then (haigc to the external cylmdei to the total number of 
positive* ions IS given by 

Pi(6-‘-a’*)log3 

C(f 


In the <i,bove equations it is assumed that the current of air is 
umfom ovm the cross-section of the tube, and that the ions are 
uniformly distributed over the cross-section, also, that the move- 
ment of the ions does not appreciably disturb the electric field 
bincc th<* value of t can be calculated fiom the velocity of the 
current of air and the length of the electiode, the values of the 
velocities of thi* ions under unit potential gradient can at once be 
dotonmned 

The ('quation (1) shows that p is piopoitional to V , — that 
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bhe rate of discharge of the electrode A varies directly as the 
potential of A, provided that the value of V is not large enough to 
remove all the ions from the gas as it passes by the electrode. 
This was found experimentally to be the case. 

In the comparison of the velocities, the potential V was adjusted 
to such a value that p 2 was about one half, when uranium oxide 
was placed in the tube at L. The active substance was then 
removed, and an aluminium cylinder substituted for the brass 
tube, X rays were allowed to fall on the centre of this aluminium 
cylinder, and the strength of the rays adjusted to give about the 
same conductivity to the gas as the uranium had done. Under 
these conditions the value of p 2 was found to be the same as for 
the first experiment. 

This experiment shows conclusively that the ions produced 
by Eontgen rays and by uranium move with the same velocity 
and are probably identical in all respects. The method described 
above is not very suitable for an accurate determination of the 
velocities, but gave values for the positive ions of about 1*4 cms, 
per second per volt per centimetre, and slightly greater values for 
the negative ions 

33. The most accurate determinations of the mobility of the 
ions produced by Eontgen rays have been made by Zeleny^ and 
Langevin^. Zeleny used a method similar in principle to that 
explained above. His results are shown in the following table, 
where Ki is the mobility of the positive ion and K> that of the 
negative ion. 


Gas 


^2 


Temperature 

Air, dry 

136 

187 

1 375 

13° -so. 

„ moist 

1-37 

1-51 

1-10 

14° 

Oxygen, dry 

136 

180 

1-32 

17° 

„ moist 

129 

152 

1-18 

16° 

Carbon dioxide, dry 

0-76 

0 81 

1*07 

17°*5 

„ „ moist 

0 81 

075 

0 915 

17° 

Hydrogen, dry 

6-70 

7 95 

1 15 

20° 

„ moist . 

5*30 

5-60 

1*05 

20° 


1 Phil Trans. 195, p. 193, 1900. 

- C. P. 134, p. 646, 1902, and Thesis, p. 191, 1902. 
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Langevm determined the velocity of the ions by a diiect method 
m which the time taken for the ion to travel over a known distance 
was observed 

The following table shows the compaiative values obtained for 
air and carbon dioxide 


Direct method (Langevm) 1 40 
Current of gas (Zeleny) 1 36 


Air 



_co^ 


A 

K 

K 


K 

K, 

1 70 

122 

0 86 

0 90 

105 

187 

1 ^75 

0 76 

0 81 

107 


These lesults show that foi all gases except CO2, theie is a 
marked increase in the velocity of the negative ion with the dry- 
ness of the gas, and that, even in moist gases, the velocity of the 
negative 10ns is always greater than that of the positive 10ns The 
velocity of the iiositivc ion is not much affected by the presence 
of moisture in the gas 

The velocity of the ions vanes inversely as the pressure of the 
gas This hxs been shown by Rutherford^ foi the negative 10ns 
produced by ultia-violet light falling on a negatively charged sur- 
face, and later by Langevm^ for both the positive and negative 10ns 
produce d by Eontgc n lays Langevm has shown th.it the velocity 
of the positive ion meieases more slowly with the dimmution of 
pressuK th<in that of thi negative ion It .ippcais as if the nega- 
tive ion, especi.illy at pressure's of .ibout 10 inrn of rnoreury, 
begins to dimmish in si/c 


34 Condensation experiments Some experiments will 
now be doscribed which have verified in a direct way the theory 
that the conductivity produced in gases by the various types 
of laduition is due to the production of chaigod 10ns throughout 
the volume of the gas Under eeitiin conditions, the 10ns form 
nuclei foi the condensation of water, and this propcity allows us 
to show the presence of the individual 10ns m the gas, and also to 
count the number present 

It has long bc'en known that if air satuiated with w.itci -vapour 
IS suddenly expanded, a cloud of small globules of water is formed 
These dropsan foimed round the dust particles present m the gas, 

‘ P) 0 C Camh 1‘hil •ioc '), p 410,1808 Thesis, p 190, 1002 
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which act as nuclei for the condensation of water around them. 
The experiments of R. von Helmholtz and Eicharz’- had shown that 
chemical reactions, for example the combustion of flames, taking 
place in the neighbourhood, affected the condensation of a steam- 
jet. Lenard showed that a similar action was produced when ultra- 
violet light fell on a negatively charged zinc surface placed near 
the steam-jet. These results suggested that the presence of electric 
charges in the gas facilitated condensation. 

A very complete study of the conditions of condensation of 
water on nuclei has been made by C. T. R. Wilson‘S An apparatus 
was constructed which allowed a very sudden expansion of the air 
over a wide range of pressure. The amount of condensation was 
observed in a small glass vessel. A beam of light was passed 
into the apparatus which allowed the drops formed to be readily 
observed by the eye. 

Prelimmary small expansions caused a condensation of the 
water round the dust nuclei present in the air These dust nuclei 
were removed by allowing the drops to settle. After a number of 
successive small expansions, the air was completely freed from 
dust, so that no condensation was produced. 

Let = initial volume of the gas in the vessel, 

% = volume after expansion. 


If »Vl*25 no condensation is produced in dust-free air. If 

however — > 1*25 and < 1*38, a few drops appear. This number is 

roughly constant until ^ = 1*38, when the number suddenly in- 
creases and a very dense cloud of fine drops is produced. 

If the radiation from an X ray tube or a radio-active substance 
is now passed into the condensation vessel, a new series of phenomena 

is observed. As before, if ^^<1*25 no drops are formed, but if 

-^ = 1*25 there is a sudden production of a cloud. The water drops 
ol which this cloud is formed are finer and more numerous the 


^ Wied, Annal. 40, p. 161, 1890. 

Phil, Trans, p. 265, 1897; p. 403, 1899; p. 289, 1900. 
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greatei the intensity of the rays This point at which condensa- 
tion begins IS very maiked, and a slight variation of the amount of 
expansion causes either a dense cloud oi no cloud at all 

It now remains to be shown that the formation of a cloud by 
the action of the lays is due to the productions of ions in the 
gas If the expansion vessel is provided with two parallel plates 
between which an electric held can be applied, it is seen that the 
numbei of drops, foimcd by the expansion with the rays acting, 
decreases with inciease of the electric field The strongoi the 
field the smaller the number of drops formed This result is to be 
expected if the ions are the centres of condensation , for in a strong 
electric field the ions are at once earned to the electrodes, and thus 
disappear from the gas If no electric field is acting, a cloud can 
be produced some tune after the lays have been cut off, but if a 
strong electric field is applied, under the same conditions, no cloud 
IS formed This is in agreement with experiments showing the 
tunc required for the ions to disappear by recombination In 
addition it can be shown that each one of the fine drops carries an 
electric charge and can be made to move in a strong uniform 
electric field 

The small numbei of drops produced without the action of the 

rays when ~ > 1 25 is due to a very slight natuial ionization of 

the gas That this lom/ation exists has been clearly shown by 
electric il methods (section 218) 

The evidence is thus complete that the ions themselves serve 
as centres for the condenbation of water around them These ex- 
peiiments show conclusively that the passage of electricity through 
a gas IS due to the pi eduction of charged ions distributed through- 
out the volume of the gas, and voiify in a remarkable way the 
hypothesis of the discontinuous structure of the electric charges 
carried by matter 

This property of the ions of acting as nuclei of condensation 
gives a very delicate method of detecting the piesence of ions m 
the gas If only an ion or two is present per c c , their presence 
after expansion is at once observed by the diops foimed In this 
way the ionization due to a small quantity of uianium hold a yard 
away from the condensation vessel is at once made manifest 
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35. DifTerence between the positive and negative ions. 

In the course of experiments to determine the charge carried by 
an ion, J. J. Thomson^ observed that the cloud formed under the 
influence of X rays increased in density when the expansion was 
about 1*31 and suggested in explanation that the positive and 
negative ions had different condensation points. 

This difference in behaviour of the positive and negative ions 
was investigated in detail by C. T. E. Wilson^ in the following way. 
X rays were made to pass in a narrow beam on either side of a 
plate AB (Fig. 7) dividing the condensation vessel into two equal 



parts. The opposite poles of a battery of cells were connected 
with two parallel plates G and D, placed symmetrically with regard 
to A. The middle point of the battery and the plate A were con- 
nected with earth. If the plate C is positively charged, the ions in 
the space GA at a short distance from A are all negative in sign. 
Those to the right are all positive. It was found that condensation 


occurred only for the negative ions in J (7 when - = 1*25 but did 


not occur in AB for the positive ions until ~ = 

^ Fhil. Mag, p 628, Dec. 1898. 

2 FhiL Trans. 193, p. 289, 1899 
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The negative ion thus more leadily acts os a centre of conden- 
sation than the positive ion The greatei effect of the negative 
ion in causing condensation has been suggested as an explanation 
of the positive charge always ohseived in the upper atmosphere 
The negative ions under certain conditions become centres foi the 
formation of small drops of water and aie loinoved to the earth by 
the action of gravity, while the positive ions remain suspended 

With the appal atus described above, it has been shown that 
the positive and negative ions are equal in number If the ex- 
pansion IS large enough to ensure condensation on both ions, the 
numbers of drops formed on the right and loft of the vessel m 
Fig 7 are equal in number and fall at the same rate, i e are equal 
m si/e 

Since the ions are produced in equal numbers from a gas 
electrically neutral, this experiment shows that the charge on 
positive and negative ions is equal in value but opposite in sign 

36 Charge carried by an ion For a known sudden ex- 
pansion of a gas saturated with water vapoui, the amount of water 
precipitated on the ions can be loadily calculated The size of the 
drops can be determmed by observing the rate at which the cloud 
settles undci the action of giavity From Stokes’ equation, the 
terminal velocity n of a small sphere of ladius t and density d falling 
through a gas of which the coefficient of viscosity is ^ is given by 


where g is the aeceleiation due to gravity The radius of the drop 
and consequently the weight of water in each drop can thus be 
determined Since the total weight of water precipitated rs known, 
the number of drops present is at once obtained 

This method has been used by J J Thomson^ to determine the 
charge earned by an ion If the expansion exceeds the value 1 31, 
both positive and negative ions become centres of condensation' 
From the rate of fall it can be shown that the drops are approxi- 
mately all of the same size 

* Phil Mag p 528, Dec 1898, and March, 1903 Conduction of Electricity 

through Gabes, p 121 
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The condensation vessel was similar to that employed by 
C. T. R, Wilson. Two parallel horizontal plates were fitted in the 
vessel and the radiation from an X ray tube or radio-active substance 
ionized the gas between them. A difference of potential V, small 
compared with that required to saturate the gas, was applied 
between the parallel plates distant I cms. from each other The 
small current i through the gas is given (section 28) by 

. FuVe 

I ^ 

where if = number of ions present in the gas, 
e = charge on each ion, 

w = sum of the velocities of the positive and negative ions. 

Since the value of N is the same as the number of drops and the 
velocity u is known, the value of e can be determined. 

In his last determination J. J. Thomson found that 

X electrostatic units. 

A very concordant value of 3T x 10”^° has been obtained by 
H. A. Wilson^, using a modified method of counting the drops. 
A check on the size of the drops, determined by their rate of fall, 
was made by observing the rate at which the drops moved in 
a strong electric field, arranged so as to act with or against gravity, 

J. J . Thomson found that the charge on the ions produced in 
hydrogen and oxygen is the same. This shows that the nature 
of the ionization in gases is distinct from that occurring in the 
electrolysis of solutions where the oxygen ion always carries twice 
the charge of the hydrogen ion. 

37. DifiUsion of the ions. Early experiments with ionized 
gases showed that the conductivity was removed from the gas by 
passage through a finely divided substance like cotton-wool, or by 
bubbling through water. This loss of conductivity is due to the 
fact that the ions in passing through narrow spaces diffuse to the 
sides of the boundary, to which they either adhere or give up their 
charge. 

A direct determination of the coefficient of diffusion of the ions 

^ Phil. Mag. April, 1903. 
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pioduced m gases by Rontgen rays or by the rays from active 
substances has been made by Townsend^ The general method 
employed was to pass a stream of lomzed gas through a diffusion 
vessel made up of a number of fine motal tubes arranged m parallel 
Some of the ions m their passage through the tubes diffuse to the 
sides, the proportion being greater the slower the motion of the 
gas and the narrower the tube Obseivations were made of the 
conductivity of the gas before and after passage through the tubes 
In this way, correcting if necessary for the reeombmation duiing 
the time taken to pass through the tubes, the proportion R of 
either positive or negative ions which are abstracted can be 
deduced The value of R can be mathematically expressed by 
the following equation in terms of K, the coefficient of diffusion 
of the ions into the gas with which they are mixed ^ 

22 U/ 

12 = 4(1950 ““>^+ 02430 “^+&c), 

where a = ladius of the tube, 

Z = length of the tube, 

F=mean velocity of the gas in the tube 

Only the first two teims of the senes need be taken into 
account when narrow tubes aie used 

In this equation R, F, and a are determined experimentally, 
and K can thus be deduced 

The following table shows the results obtained by Townsend 
when X rays were used Almost identical results were obtamed 
later, when the radiations from active substances replaced the 
X rays 


Goeficients of dtffusion of wns into gasei 



* Plul Tians p 129, 1899 Townsend, loc eit p 199 
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The moist gases were saturated with water vapour at a tem- 
perature of 15° C. 

It is seen that the negative ion in all cases diffuses faster than 
the positive. Theory shows that the coefficients of diffusion should 
be directly proportional to the velocities of the ions, so that this 
result IS in agreement with the observations on the greater velocity 
of the negative ion. 

This difference in the rate of diffusion of the ions at once 
explains an interesting experimental result. If ionized gases are 
blown through a metal tube, the tube gains a negative charge 
while the gas itself retains a positive charge. The number of 
positive and negative ions present in the gas is originally the same, 
but, m consequence of the more rapid diffusion of the negative ions, 
more of the negative ions than of the positive give up their charges 
to the tube. The tube consequently gains a negative charge and 
the gas a positive charge. 


38 . A very important result can at once be deduced when the 
velocities and coefficients of diffusion of the ions are known. 
Townsend {loc, cit.) has shown that the equation of motion of the 
ions is expressed by the formula 


K 


i>u = -^£ + nXe, 


where e is the charge on an ion, 


n = number of ions per c.c., 
p = their partial pressure, 

and u the velocity due to the electric force X in the direction of 
the axis of x. When a steady state is reached, 


dx 


^ 1 nXeK 

= 0 and . 

P 


Let X be the number of molecules in a cubic centimetre of 
gas at the pressure P and at the temperature 15° C , for which 

the values of u and K have been determined. Then ^ may be 

7h 

substituted for — , and, since P at atmospheric pressure is 10®, 
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The saturation current through air waa found to he 1-2 x 10-« 
ampkes, i.e. S6 E.s. units, for parallel plates, 4-5 cms. apart, when ‘45 
gramme of radium of activity 1000 times that of uranium was spread 
over an area of 33 sq, cms. of the lower plate. This corresponds to a 
production of about 10^^ ions per second. Assuming, for the purpose 
of illustration, that the ionization was uniform between the plates, 
the volume of air acted on by the rays was about 148 cc., and the 
number of ions produced per c.c per second about 7 x lO®. Since 

= 3 6 X 10'®, it IS thus seen that, if one molecule produces two 
ions, the proportion of the gas ionized per second is about lO”" of the 
whole. For uranium the fraction is about 10-“, and for pure radium, 
of activity one million times that of uranium, about 10-«. Thus 
even in the case of pure radium, only about one molecule of gas is 
acted on per second in every 100 millions. 

The electrical methods are so dehcate that the production of 
one ion -per cubic centimetre per second can readily be detected. 
This corresponds to the ionization of about one molecule in every 
10“ present in the gas. 

40. Size and nature of the ions. An approximate estimate 
of the mass of an ion, compared with the mass of the molecule of 
the gas in which it is produced, can be made from the known data 
of the coefficient K of mter-diffusion of the ions into gases. The 
value of K for the positive ions in moist carbon dioxide has been 
shown to be "0245, while the value of K for the inter-ditfusion of 
carbon dioxide with air is ’14. The value of K for different gases 
has been found to be approximately inversely proportional to the 
square root of the products of the masses of the molecules of the 
two inter-diffusing gases ; thus, the positive ion in carbon dioxide 
behaves as if its mass were large compared with that of the 
molecule. Similar results hold for the negative as well as for the 
positive ion, and for other gases besides carbon dioxide. 

This has led to the view that the ion consists of a charged 
centre surrounded by a cluster of molecules travelling with it, 
which are kept in position round the charged nucleus by electncal 
forces. A rough estimate shows that this cluster consists of about 
30 molecules of the gas. This idea is supported by the variation 
in velocity, i.e. the variation of the size of the negative ion, in the 
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piesence of water vapour , foi the negative ion undoubtedly has a 
greater mass in moist than in diy gases At the same time it is 
possible that the appaiently laige aiao oi the ion, as determined 
by diffusion methods, may be in part a result of the charge carried 
by the ion The piesence of a charge on a moving body would 
increase the frequency of collision with the molecules of the gas, 
and consequently diminish the i xtc of diffusion The ion on this 
view may not actually be of greak i size than the molecule h oin 
which it IS produced 

The negative and positive ions ceiUinly differ in size, and this 
difference becomes veiy pronounced foi low piessuies of the gas 
At atmospheric pressure, the negative ion, produced by the action 
of ultra-violet light on a negatively charged body, is of the 
same size as the ion produced by X lays, but at low picssuies 
J J Thomson has shown that it is identical with the coipuscle or 
electron, which has an apparent mass of about 1/1000 of the mass 
of the hydrogen atom A similai lesult has boon shown by 
Townsend to hold for the negative ion produced by X lays at a 
low pressure It appears that the negative ion at low piessure 
sheds its attendant cluster The result of Langevin, that the 
velocity of the negative ion mci eases more rapidly with the 
dimmution of pressuie than that of the positive ion, shows that 
this process of removal of the clustei is quite apjneciablc at a 
piefesure of 10 inms of mercuiy 

It must thus be supposed that the process of loni/ation in 
gases consists in a removal of a negative corpuscle oi election fiom 
the molecule of the gas At atmospheiic piessuie this corpuscle 
immediately becomes the centre of an aggreg.ition of molecules 
which moves with it and ^s the negative ion After removal of 
the negative ion the molecule retains a positive charge, and probably 
also becomes the centre of a cluster of new molecules 

The terms electron and ion as used in this work may therefore 
be defined as follows — 

The electron or corpuscle is the body of smallest mass yet 
known to science It carries a negative charge of value 3 4 x 10-“ 
electrostatic units Its presence has only bee n detected when in 
rapid motion, when it has, for speeds up to about 10“ ems a second, 
an apparent mass m given by e/m = 1 86 x 10^ electromagnetic 
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units. This apparent mass increases with the speed as the velocity 
of light is approached (see section 76). 

The ions -which are produced in gases at ordinary pressure have 
an apparent size, as determined from their rates of diffusion, large 
compared with the molecule of the gas m which they are produced. 
The negative ion consists of an electron with a cluster of molecules 
attached to and moving with it. The positive ion consists of a 
molecule from which an electron has been expelled, with a cluster 
of molecules attached; at low pressures under the action of an 
electric field the electron, does not form a cluster. The positive ion 
is always atomic in size, even at low pressure of the gas. Each of 
the ions carries a charge of value 3*4 x 10”^® electrostatic units. 

41. Ions produced by collision. The greater part of the 
radiation from the radio-active bodies consists of a stream of charged 
particles travelling with great velocity. Of this radiation, the a 
particles, which cause most of the ionization observed in the gas, 
consist of positively charged bodies projected with a velocity about 
one-tenth the velocity of light. The /S rays consist of negatively 
charged particles, which are identical with the cathode rays pro- 
duced in a vacuum tube and travel with a speed about one-half 
the velocity of light (chapter iv.). Each of these projected 
particles possesses such great kinetic energy that it is able to 
produce a large number of ions by collision with the gas molecules 
in its path. No definite experimental evidence has yet been 
obtained of the number of ions produced by a single particle, or 
of the way the ionization varies with the speed, but there is no 
doubt that each projected body produces many thousand ions in 
its path before its energy of motion is destroyed. 

It has already been mentioned (section 29) that at low pressures 
ions moving under the action of an electric field are able to pi'o- 
duce fresh ions by collision with the molecules of the gas. At low 
pressures the negative ion is identical with the electron produced 
in a vacuum tube, or emitted by a radio-active substance. 

The mean free path of the ion is inversely proportional to the 
pressure of the gas. Consequently, if an ion moves in an electric 
field, the velocity acquired between collisions increases with diminu- 
tion of the pressure. Townsend has shown that fresh ions are 
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occasionally produced by collision when the negative ion moves 
freely between two points diffeimg in potential by 10 volts If 
the difference be about F = 20 volts, fresh ions are produced at 
each collision^ 

Now the energy W, acquired by an ion of charge e moving 
ficdy between two points at a difference of potential F, is given by 

F= Fe 

Takmg F= 20 volts = -^ E s umts, and e = 3 4 x 10-'“, the 
eneigy W required to produce an ion by collision of the negative 
ion IS given by 

TF = 2 3 X 10~“ ergs 

The velocity u acquired by the ion of mass m just before a 
collision is given by 

^ = Fe, 

and u = ® 

V m 

Now ^— = 1 86 X 10^ electiomagnetic units for the electron at 
slow speeds (section 76) 

Taking 7-20 volts, 

m = 2 7 X 10*^ ems per sec 

This IS a velocity very great compaied with the velocity of 
agitation of the molecules of the gas 

The negative ions alone arc able to pioduce ions by collision 
in a weak electric field The positive ion, whose mass is at least 
1000 times greater than the electron, does not acquire a sufficient 
velocity to pioduce ions by collision until an electric field is applied 
neaily sufficient to cause a spark through the gas 

An estimate of the energy icquiied to pioduce an ion by X rays 
has been made by Rutherford and M'^Clung The energy of the 
lays was measured by their heating effect, and the total number of 
ions pioduced deteimmed On the assumption that all the energy 
of the rays is used up m pioducmg ions, it was found that 7=175 

^ Some difference of opinion lias been expressed as to tbe value of V required 
to pioduce ions at each collision Townsend considers it to be about 20 volts, 
Langevm 60 volts and Stark about 50 volts 
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volts — a value considerably greater than that observed by Town- 
send from data of ionization by collision. The ionization in the two 
cases, however, is produced under very different conditions, and it 
is impossible to estimate how much of the energy of the rays is 
dissipated in the form of heat. 

42. V ariations are found in the saturation current through gases, 
exposed to the radiations from active bodies, when the pressure 
and nature of the gas and the distance between the electrodes aro 
varied. Some cases which are of special importance in measure- 
ments will now be considered. With unscreened active material 
the ionization of the gas is, to a large extent, due to the a rays, which 
are absorbed in their passage through a few centimetres of air. 
In consequence of this rapid absorption, the ionization decreases 
rapidly from the surface of the active body, and this gives rise to 
conductivity phenomena different in character from those observed 
with Rontgen rays, where the ionization is in most cases uniform. 

43. Variation of the current with distance between the 
plates. It has been found expenmentally^ that the intensity of 
the ionization, due to a large plane surface of active matter, falls 
off approximately in an exponential law with the distance from the 
plate. On the assumption that the rate of production of ions at 
any point is a measure of the intensity I of the radiation, the 

value of I at that point is given by ^ = e~^, where X. is a 

-^0 

constant, sc the distance from the plate, and /„ the intensity of the 
radiation at the surface of the plate. This result can be deduced 
theoretically on the assumption that the ionization at any point is 
proportional to the intensity of the radiation, and that the energy 
of the rays is used up in producing ions. 

With an infinite plane of active matter, the intensity of the 
radiation would be constant for all distances from the plane if 
there were no absorption of the radiation in the gas. 

Let q be the number of ions produced per second per unit 
volume when the intensity of radiation is I. 

Let I = Kq, where if is a constant. 

If (o IS the average energy required to produce an ion, the 
^ Kutherford, Phil, Map. Jan. 1899. 
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energy dl absorbed in pioducmg ions m a layei of unit area and 
thickness djL> at a distance x fiom the plane is given by 

dl^^qco d% 


Integiatmg, log^ / = ^ x + A, 

wheie J. IS a constant 

Since I = To when x = 0, A ==: log^ lo, and 


X = ~ = a constant 

X will be called the absorption constant of the gas for the 
paiticular kind of radiation considered 

If g^o IS the rate of production of ions at the surface of the 

plate, ^ = 

(?0 

Consider two paiallel plates placed as in Fig 1, one of which is 
covered with a uniform layci of ladio-active matter If the distance 
d between the plates is small compared with the dimensions of the 
plates, the ionization neai the centre of the plates will be sensibly 
uniform ovei any plane parallel to the plates and lying between 
them The saturation current i per unit aiea is given by 
rd 

I = I qe'dx, where e' is the charge on an ion, 

*> 0 

= q,e' M , 

when Xd is small, i e when the ionization between the plates is 
nearly constant, 

^ = q^e'd 

The cuirent is thus proportional to the distance between the 

plates When Xd is large the satuiation cuirent ^o is equal to , 

X 

and IS independent of further increase in the value of d In such 
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a case the radiation is completely absorbed in producing ions be- 
tween the plates, and ^ = 1 — e~’^. 

^0 

For example, in the case of a thin layer of uranium oxide spread 
over a large plate, the ionization is mostly produced by rays the 
intensity of which is reduced to half value in passing through 
43 mms. of air, i.e. the value of \ is 1'6. The following table is an 
example of the variation of i with the distance between the plates. 


Distance 


2*5 mms. 


5 

7*6 

10 

12*6 

16 


55 

J5 


Saturation Current 

32 

66 

72 

86 

96 

100 


Thus the increase of current for equal increments of distance 
between the plates decreases rapidly with the distance traversed by 
the radiation. 

The distance of 15 mms. was not sufficient to completely absorb 

all the ladiation, so that the current had not reached its limitiim 
value. ° 

When more than one type of radiation is present, the saturation 
current between parallel plates is given by 

^ ^ (1 - e^) -t- (1 - -I- &c. 

where 4, 4, are constants and X, X, the absorption constants of 
the radiations in the gas. 

Since the radiations are imequally absorbed in different gases, 
the yanation of current with distance depends on the nature of the 
gas between the plates. 


44 Variation of the current with pressure. The rate 
of production of ions by the radiations from active substances is 
fcectly proportional to the pressure of the gas. The absorption of 
the radiation in the gas also varies directly as the pressure. The 
latter result necessarily follows if the energy required to produce 
an ion is independent of the pressure. 

In ewes where the ionization is uniform between two parallel 
plates, the current will vaiy directly as the pressure, when however 
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the ionization is not uniform, on account of the absorption of the 
radiation in tho the current does not decrease directly as the 
pressure until the pressure is reduced so far that the ionization 
IS sensibly uniform Consider the variation with pressure of the 
saturation current i between two large parallel plates, one of which 
IS covered with a uniform layer of active matter 

Let = absorption constant of the radiation in the gas for 
unit pressure 

For a pressure p, the intensity I at any point n is given hy 
^ The saturation current % is thus propoitional to 



If T he the ratio of the saturation currents foi the pressures pi 

and jOa 

^ 1 — 

The ratio is thus dependent on the distance d between the 
plates and the absorption of the radiation hy the gas 

The difference m the shape of the pressure-current curves^ is 
well illiistiated in Fig 8, where curves are given for hydrogen, air, 
and carbonic acid for plates 3 5 ems apart 

For the purpose of comparison, the current at atmospheric 
pressure and tempeiature in each case is taken as unity The 
actual value of the current was greatest m carbonic acid and 
least m hydrogen In hydrogen, where the absorption is small, 
the current ovei the whole range is nearly proportional to the 
pressure In carbonic acid, where the absorption is large, the 
current diminishes at first slowly with the pressuie, hut is nearly 
propoitional to it below the pressure of 235 mms of mercury 
The curve for air occupies an intermediate position 

In cases where the distance between the plates is large, the 
saturation cuirent will lemain constant with diminution of pres- 
sure until the absorption is so reduced that the radiation reaches 
the other plate 


^ Eutlierford, Phil Maq Jan 1809 
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An interesting result follows from the rapid absorption of 
radiation by the gas. If the current is observed between two 
fixed parallel plates, distant di and respectively from a large 
plane surface of active matter, the current at first increases with 
diminution of pressure, passes through a maximum value, and 
then diminishes. In such an experimental case the lower plate 
through which the radiations pass is made either of open gauze or 
of thin metal foil to allow the radiation to pass through readily. 



The saturation current i is obviously proportional to 

I 

j i.e. to 

This IS a function of the pressure, and is a maximum when 


d. 
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For example, it the active matter is uranium, ^\i = 1 6 foi the 
a rays at atmospheric pressure If ^ = 3 , and d, = 1 , the saturation 
current reaches a maximum when the pressure is reduced to about 
1/3 o an atmosphere This result has been verified experimentally 

46 Conductivity of different gases when acted on by 
the rays Foi i given intensity of radiation, the rate of pro- 
duction of ions m a gas vanes for different gases and increases 
with the density of the gas Strutt' has made a very complete 
examination of the relative conductivit}- of gases exposed to the 
different types of rays emitted by active substances To avoid 
correction for any difference of absorption of the radiation m the 
various gases, the pressure of the gas was always reduced until 
the lomzation was diiectly proportional to the pressure, when, as 
we have seen above, the ionization must everywhere be umform 
throughout the gas For each type of rays, the lomzation of 
air IS taken as unity The currents through the gases were 
detoi mined at different pressures, and were reduced to a common 
pressure by assuming that the ionization was proportional to the 
pressure 

With unsciccned active matciial, the ionization is almost 
entirely duo to a lays When the active substance is covered with 
a layer of aluminium 01 ems m thickness, the ionization is mamly 
due to the /3 oi cathodic rays, and when covered with 1 cm of lead 
the loni/ation is solely due to the y oi very penetiatmg rays 
Experiments on the 7 rays of radium were made by observmg the 
rate of discharge of a special gold-leaf electroscope filled with the 
gas undoi examination and exposed to the action of the rays 
The following table gives the relative conductivities of gases 
exposed to vxrious kinds of ionizing radiations 

With the exception of hydrogen, it will be seen that the lomza- 
tion of gases IS approximately proportional to their density for the 
a, /?, 7 lays of radium The results for Eontgen rays are quite 
differ ont, foi example, the conductivity produced by them in 
methyl iodide was moic than 14 times as great as that due to 
the rays of ladrum The 7 rays of radrum appear to be more alhed 
to the /3 rays of ladium than to Eontgen rays 


1 Phil fm7is A, p 507, 1901 and jP/oc JRoy Soc p 208,1903 
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This difference of conductivity in gases is due to unequal 
absorptions of the radiations. The writer has shown ^ that the 


Gas 

Relative 

Density 

Relative 

Conductivity 

a rays 

rays 

7 rays 

Rontgen 

rays 

Hydrogen 

0-0693 

0-226 

0-157 

0-169 

0-114 

Air 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

] 00 

1-00 

Oxygen 

1-11 

1-16 

121 

1-17 

1-39 

Carbon dioxide 

1-53 

1-54 

1 57 

153 

160 

Cyanogen 

1-86 

1-94 

1-86 

1-71 

1-05 

Sulphur dioxide ... 

219 

2*04 

2 31 

2-13 

7-97 

Chloroform 

4-32 

4-44 

4 89 

4 88 

31-9 

Methyl iodide . . 

5-05 

3*51 

5-18 

4-80 

72-0 

Carbon tetrachloride 

6-31 

5*34 

5-83 

5-67 

45-3 


total number of ions produced by the a rays for uranium, when 
completely absorbed by different gases, is not very different. The 
following results were obtained : 


Gas 

Total 

Ionization 

Air . 

100 

Hydrogen 

95 

Oxygen 

106 

Carbonic acid 

96 

Hydrochloric acid gas 

102 

Ammonia 

101 


The numbers, though only approximate in character, seem to 
show that the energy required to produce an ion is probably not 
very different for the various gases. Assuming that the energy 
required to produce an ion in different gases is about the same, it 
follows that the relative conductivities are proportional to the 
relative absorption of the radiations. 

A similar result has been found by M^Xennan for cathode rays. 
He proved that the ionization was directly proportional to the 
absorption of the rays in the gas, thus showing that the same 
energy is required to produce an ion in all the gases examined. 

46. Potential Gradient. The normal potential gradient 
between two charged electrodes is always disturbed when the gas 
1 Phil. Mag. p. 137, Jan. 1899. 
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IS ionized in the space between them If the gas is uniformly 
ionized between two parallel plates, Child and Zeleny have shown 
that there is a sudden drop of potential near the surface of both 
plates, and that the electric field is sensibly unifoim foi the inter- 
mediate space between them The distuibance of the potential 
gradient depends upon the difference of potential applied, and is 
different at the surface of the two plates 

In most measurements of radio-activity the mateiial is spread 
over one plate only In such a case the ionization is to a large 
extent confined to the volume of the air close to the active plate 
The potential gradient in such a case is shown in Pig 9 The 
dotted line shows the variation of potential at any point between 
the plates when no ionization is pioduced between the plates, 



curve A for weak loni/ation, such as is produced by uianium, 
curve B foi the intense ionization pioduced by a very active 
substance In both cases the potential giadient is least near the 
active plate, and greatest near the opposite plate For very 
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intense ionization it is very small near the active surface. The 
potential gradient varies slightly according as the active plate is 
charged positively or negatively. 


47. Variation of current with voltage for surface ion- 
ization. Some very interestmg results, giving the variation of the 
current with voltage, are observed when the ionization is intense, 
and confined to the space near the surface of one of two parallel 
plates between which the current is measured. 

The theory of this subject has been worked out independently 
by Child^ and Rutherford‘S. Let V be the potential difference 
between two parallel plates at a distance d apart. Suppose that 
the ionization is confined to a thin layer near the surface of the 
plate A (see Fig. 1) which is charged positively. When the electric 
field IS acting, there is a distribution of positive ions between the 
plates A and JB. 


Let — number of positive ions per unit volume at a distance 
0 ) firom the plate A, 

Ki = mobility of the positive ions, 
e = charge on an ion. 

The current ij per square centimetre through the gas is 
constant for all values of x, and is given by 


ii = Kin^e 


dV 
dx * 


By Poisson’s equation 


d:^V 


= ^irne. 


Then 

Integrating 


= 


da^ 

47r dx * dx"^ * 


/dFV ^iriiX . 

iw)-- 


where is a constant. Now A is equal to the value of when 

dx 


^ Phijs, Bev. Vol. 12, 1901. 

2 PUL Mag. p. 210, 1901 ; Phys. Rev. Vol. 13, 1901. 
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® = 0 Bj. inALmg the loniFAtion very mtease, the value of 
can he made cvtiemely small 
Putting 4 = 0, 



dx-^\l -R^ 

Phis gives the potential gradient between the plates for differ 

ent values of x 

Integrating between the limits 0 and d, 


01 


32Td-« 


If h the value of the current when the electric field is 
rovcrseclj and A tho velocity of th© negative ion, 


_9F> 

327r(l^ 




and h = 

A, 

The current in tho two directions is thus directly propoitional 
to the velocities of the positive and negative ions The current 
should vaiy diicctly as the square of the potential diffeience 
xpplied, and inversely as tho cube of the distance between the 
plates 

The thcoi ctical condition of surface lonuation cannot be fulfilled 
by the ionization due to active substances, as the ionization extends 
some centimetres from the active plate If, however, the distance 
between the plates is large compared with the distance over which 
the ionization extends, the icsults will be m loiigh agreement with, 
the theory Using an active preparation of radium, the writer has 
made^ some experiments on the variation of current with voltage 
between paiallel plates distant about 10 ems from each other 


B R-A 


^ Phil Mffij A.iig 1901 
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The results showed 

(1) That the current through the gas for small voltages 
increased more rapidly than the potential difference applied, hut 
not as rapidly as the square of that potential difference. 

(2) The current through the gas depended on the direction of 
the electric field ; the current was always smaller when the active 
plate was charged positively on account of the smaller mobility of 
the positive ion. The difference between and 4 was greatest 
when the gas was dry, which is the condition for the greatest 
difference between the velocities of the ions. 

An interesting result follows from the above theory. For given 
values of V and d, the current cannot exceed a certain definite 
value, however much the ionization may be increased. In a 
similar way, when an active preparation of radium is used as a 
source of surface ionization, it is found that, for a given voltage 
and distance between the plates, the current does not increase 
beyond a certain value however much the activity of the material 
is increased. 

In this chapter an account of the ionization theory of gases has 
been given to the extent that is necessary for the inteipretation of 
the measurements of radio-activity by the electric method. It 
would be out of place here to discuss the development of that 
theory in detail, to explain the passage of electricity through 
flames and vapours, the discharge of electricity from hot bodies, 
and the very complicated phenomena observed in the passage of 
electricity through a vacuum tube. This chapter was written 
before the publication of J. J. Thomson’s recent book Conduction 
of Electricity through Gases (Cambridge University Press, 1903), 
to which the reader is referred for further information on this 
important subject. 



CHAPTER III 


MFTHODS OF MEASUREMENT 

48 Methods of Measurement Thiee general methods 
have been employed foi examination of the radiations from radio- 
active bodies, depending on 

(1) The action of tho lays on a photogiaphic plate 

(2) Ihc lom/mg action of the lays on tho feuriounding gas 

(3) The fluorescence produced by the lays on a screen of 
platmocyamdc of barium, zinc sulphide, oi similar substance 

Tho thud method is veiy rcstiietod m its application, and can 
only be employed foi intensely active substances like ladium oi 
polonium 

The photographic method has been very widely used, especially 
in the earlier development of the subject, but has gradually been 
displaced by the electiical method as a quantitative determination 
of the radiations became more and inoK neecssaiy In coitain 
directions, however, it possesses distinct advantages over the elec- 
trical method Foi example, it has pioved a very valuable means 
of investigating tho euivatuic of the path of tho riys, when 
deflected by a magnetic oi electric held, and has allowed us to 
dctoimmc tho constants of those rays with considerable accuracy 

On the other hand, the photographic method as a general 
method of study of the radiations is open to many objections A 
day’s exposure is generally lequiicd to produce an appreciable 
daikemng of the sensitive him when exposed to a weak source of 
radiation like uranium and thorium It cannot, m consequence, be 
employed to investigate the ladiations of those active products 

5—2 
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■which rapidly lose their activity. Moreover, W. J. Russell has 
shown that the darkening of a photographic plate can he produced 
hy many agents which do not give out rays like those of the radio- 
active bodies. This darkening of the plate is produced under very 
many conditions, and very special precautions are necessary when 
long exposures to a weak source of radiation are required 

The main objection to the photographic method, however, lies 
in the fact that the radiations which produce the stiongest electrical 
effect are very weak photographically. For example, Soddy^ has 
shown that the photographic action of uranium is due almost 
entirely to the more penetrating rays, and that the easily absorbed 
rays produce in comparison very little effect. Speaking generally 
the penetrating rays are the most active photographically, and the 
action on the plate under ordinary conditions is almost entirely due 
to them. 

Most of the energy radiated from active bodies is in the form 
of easily absorbed rays which are comparatively inactive photo- 
graphically. These rays are difficult to study by the photographic 
method, as the layer of black paper which, m many cases, is 
necessary to absorb the phosphorescent light from active substances, 
cuts off at the same time most of the rays under examination. 
These rays will be shown to play a far more important part in the 
processes occurring in radio-active bodies than the rays which are 
more active photographically. 

The electrical method, on the other hand, offers a rapid and 
accurate method of quantitatively examining the radiations. It can 
be used as a means of measurement of all the types of radiation 
emitted, excluding light waves, and is capable of accurate measure- 
ment over an extremely wide range. With proper precautions 
it can be used to measure effects produced by radiations of 
extremely small intensity. 

49. Electrical Methods- The electrical methods employed 
in studying radio-activity are all based on the property of the 
radiation ih question of ionizing the gas, i.e. of producing positively 
and negatively charged carriers throughout the volume of the gas. 
The discussion of the application of the ionization theory of gases to 
1 Trans. Che?n. Soc. Vo3. 81, p. 860, 1902 
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measuiements of radio-activity ha^ been given in the la^t chapter 
as there been shown that the essential condition to be fulfilled 
toi compaiative measurements of the intensity of the radiations 
IS that the electrical field should m all cases be strong enough to 
obtmn the maximum or saturation curient thiough the gas 

ihe elcctiic field lequmed to pioduce practical saturation 
vanes with the mtensity of the ionization and consequently with 
the activity of the prepaiations to be examined Foi preparations 
which have an activity not more than 500 times that of uranium 
undei ordinary conditions, a field of 100 volts per cm is sufficient to 
produce a piactical saturation current Foi veiy active samples of 
ra lum, it is often impossible to obtam conveniently a high enough 
electiomotive force to give even approximate saturation Under 
such conditions comparative measurement could be made by 
measuring the current under diminished pressure of the gas, 
when saturation is more readily obtained 

The method to be employed m the measuiement of this ioniza- 
tion current depends laigely on the intensity of the current to be 
measured If some very active ladium is spread on the lowei of 
two insulated plates as in Fig 1, and a satuiatmg electric field 
applied, the current may be readily measured by a sensitive gal- 
vanometer of high resistance Foi example, a weight of 45 gr 
of ladium chloride of activity 1000 times that of uramum oxide, 
spiead over a plate of aiea 33 sq cms gave a maximum current of 
1 1 X 10 8 amperes when the plates were 4 5 cms apart In this 
case the difference of potential to bo applied to produce practical 
saturation was about 600 volts Since most of the ionization is 
due to rays which are absoibed m passing through a few centi- 
metres of air, the current is not much increased by widening the 
distance between the two plates In cases where the current is 
not quite large enough for direct deflection, the current may be 
determined by connecting the uppei insulated plate with a well 
insulated condenser After charging for a definite time, say 1 or 
more mmutes, the condenser is discharged through the galvano- 
meter, and the current can be readily deduced 

50 In most cases, howevei, when dealing with less active 
substances like uranium or thorium, or with small amounts of active 
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material, it is necessary to employ methods for measuring currents 
much smaller than can be conveniently detected by an ordinary 
galvanometer. The most convenient apparatus to employ for this 
purpose is one of the numerous types of quadrant electrometer or 
an electroscope of special design. For many observations, especially 
where the activity of the two substances is to be compared under 
constant conditions, an electroscope offers a very certain and simple 
method of measurement. As an example of a simple apparatus 
of this kind, a brief description will be given of the electroscope 
used by M. and Mme Curie in many of their earlier observations. 



The connections are clearly seen from Figure 10. The active 
material is placed on a plate laid on top of the fixed circular plate 
P, connected w'ith the case of the instrument and to earth. The 
upper insulated plate P' is connected to the insulated gold-leaf 
system LL\ S is an insulating support and L the gold-leaf. 

The system is first charged to a suitable potential by means of 
the rod G. The rate of movement of the gold-leaf is observed by 
means of a microscope. In comparisons of the activity of two 
specimens, the time taken to pass over a certain number of 
divisions of the micrometer scale in the eyepiece is observed. 
Since the capacity of the charged system is constant, the average 
rate of movement of the gold-leaf is directly proportional to the 
ionization current between P and P', ie. to the intensity of the 
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radiation emitted by the active substance Unless very active 
matenal is being examined, the difference of potential between P 
and P can easily be made sufficient to produce saturation 

When necessary, a correction can readily be made for the rate 
ot leak when no active matenal is present In order to avoid 
external distuibances, the plates PP' and the rod G, are surrounded 
by metal cylmdeis, and F, connected with earth 


51 A modified form of the gold-leaf electroscope can be used 
to determme extraordinarily minute cur- 
rents with accuracy, and can be employed r-^ 

in cases wlieie a sensitive electrometer is 
unable to detect the current A special — — ^ 

type of electioscope has been used by 
Elster and Geitel, in their experiments on / 

the natural ionization of the atmosphere j 

A very convenient type of electroscope to / 

measure the current due to minute loniza- l/ r 

tion of the gas is shown in Fig 11 / 

This type of electioscope was first used j 

by C T R Wilson^ in his experiments of ^ 

the natuial ionization of an in closed 

vessels A biass cylindrical vessel is taken L 

of about 1 htie capacity The gold-leaf H 


system consisting of a narrow strip of gold-leaf Z attached to a flat 
rod iJ IS insulated inside the vessel by the small sulphui bead 
supported from the rod P In a dry atmosphere a clean sulphur 
bead is almost a perfect insulator The system is charged by a 
light bent rod GG' passing through the ebonite cork P The rod 
G IS connected to one terminal of a battery of small accumulators 
of 200 to 300 volts If these are absent the system can be chaiged 
by means of a rod of sealing-wax The charging rod GG' is then 
removed from contact with the gold-leaf system The rods P and 
G and the c} lindei are then connected with earth 


The late of movement of the gold-leaf is observed by a reading 
microscope through two holes in the cylinder, covered with thin 
mica In cases where the natural ionization due to the enclosed 


^ 'Proc Roxj Soc Vol 68, p 152, 1901 
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air in the cylinder is to be accurately measured, it is advisable to 
enclose the supporting and charging rod and sulphur bead inside a 
small metal cylinder M connected to earth, so that only the charged 
gold-leaf system is exposed in the main volume of the air. 

In an apparatus of this kind the small leakage over the sulphur 
bead can be almost completely eliminated by keeping the rod P 
charged to the average potential of the gold-leaf system during 
the observation. This method has been used with great success by 
0 . T. E. Wilson (loo. cit ). Such refinements, however, are generally 
unnecessary, except in investigations of the natural ionization of 
gases at low pressures, when the conduction leak over the sulphur 
bead is comparable with the discharge due to the ionized gas. 

52 . The electric capacity C of a gold-leaf system about 4 cms. 
long IS usually about 1 electrostatic unit. If V is the decrease of 
potential of the gold-leaf system in volts in the time t seconds, the 
current i through the gas is given by 

. or 

^ t * 

With a well cleaned brass electroscope of volume 1 litre, the 
fall of potential due to the natural ionization of the air was found 
to be about 6 volts per hour. Since the capacity of the gold-leaf 
system was about 1 electrostatic unit 

1x6 

i = 30QQ X 300 “ ^ ® ^ == 1*9 x 10 “^* amperes. 

With special precautions a rate of discharge of 1/10 or even 
1/100 of this amount can be accurately measured. 

The number of ions produced in the gas can be calculated if 
the charge on an ion is known. J. J. Thomson has shown that the 
charge e on an ion is equal to 3*4 x 10 ”^® electrostatic units or 
1*13 X 10 “^® coulombs. 

Let q = number of ions produced per second per cubic centi- 
metre throughout the volume of the electroscope, 

S = volume of electroscope in cubic centimetres. 

If the ionization is uniform, the saturation current ^ is given by 

^ = qSe. 
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]SroAV foi aa electroscope with a volume of 1000 cc, r was equal 
to about 1 9 X lO--' amperes Substitutiag the values given above 
S ~ 1 7 ions per cubic centimeti e pei second 
With suitable precautions an electroscope can tbus leadily 
ineasuie in ionization cuiient corresponding to the production of 
1 ion pel cubic centimeti e pei second 

The great advantage of an apparatus of this kind lies in the 
fact that the current measured is due to the ionization inside the 
vessel and is not influenced by the ionization of the external air or 
by electrostatic distuibanees Such an apparatus is very convenient 
for investigating the veiy penetratmg radiations from the radio- 
elements, smce these rays pass readily through the walls of the 
electroscope When the electroscope is placed on a lead plate 3 or 
4 mms thick, the ionization m the electroscope, due to a radio- 
active body placed under the lead, is due entirely to the veiy 
penetratmg rays, since the other two types of rays are completely 
absorbed m the lead plate 

53 A modified form of electroscope, which promises to be of 
great utility foi measurmg currents even more minute than those 
to be obsened vith the type of instrument already described has 
recently been deiised by C T R Wilson' The construction of the 
apparatus is shovn in Fig 12 



Fig 12 


“ Pwc Cavtb PJal Soc Vol 12 Pa,it ir 1903 
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The case consists of a rectangular brass box 4 cms. x 4 cms. 
X 3 cms. A narrow gold-leaf L is attached to a rod R passing 
through a clean sulphur cork. Opposite the gold-leaf is fixed an 
insulated brass plate P, placed about 1 mm. from the wall of the 
box. The movement of the gold-leaf is observed through two 
small windows by means of a microscope provided with a micrometer 
scale. The plate P is maintained at a constant potential (generally 
about 200 volts). The electrometer case is placed in an inclined 
position as shown in the figure, the angle of inclination and the 
potential of the plate being adjusted to give the desired sensitive- 
ness. The gold-leaf is initially connected to the case, and the 
microscope adjusted so that the gold-leaf is seen in the centre of 
the scale. For a given potential of the plate, the sensitiveness 
depends on the angle of tilt of the case. There is a certain critical 
inclination below which the gold-leaf is unstable. The most 
sensitive position lies just above the critical angle. In a particular 
experiment Wilson found that with an angle of tilt of 30° and with 
the plate at a constant potential of 207 volts, the gold-leaf, when 
raised to a potential of one volt above the case, moved over 200 
scale divisions of the eyepiece, 54 divisions corresponding to one 
millimetre. 

In use, the rod R is connected with the external insulated 
system whose rise or fall of potential is to be measured. On 
account of the small capacity of the system and the large movement 
of the gold-leaf for a small difference of potential, the electroscope 
is able to measure extraordinarily minute currents The apparatus 
is portable. If the plate P is connected to one pole of a dry pile 
the gold-leaf is stretched out towards the plate, and in this position 
can be carried without risk of injury. 

54. Electrometers. Although the electroscope can be used 
with advantage in special cases, it is limited in its application. 
The most generally convement apparatus for measurement of 
ionization currents through gases is one of the numerous types of 
quadrant electrometers. With the use of auxiliary capacities, the 
electrometer can be used to measure currents with accuracy over 
a wide range, and can be employed for practically every kind of 
measurement required in radio-activity. 

The elementary theory of the symmetrical quadrant electrometer 
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as given in the text-books is very imperfect It is deduced that 
the sensibility of the electrometer — measured by the deflection of 
the needle for 1 volt p D between the quadrants — varies directly 
as the potential of the charged needle, provided that this potential 
IS high compared with the P D between the quadrants In most 
electrometers however, the sensibility rises to a maximum, and then 
decreases with increase of potential of the needle For electrometeis 
in which the needle lies close to the quadrants, this maximum 
sensibility is obtained for a comparatively low potential of the 
needle A theory of the quadrant electrometer, accounting for this 
action, has been recently given by G W Walker^ The effect 
appears to be due to the presence of the air space that necessarily 
exists between adjoining quadrants 

Suppose that it is required to measure with an electrometer 
the ionization current between two 
hoiizontal metal plates A and B 
(Fig 13) on the lower of which some 
active material has been spread If 
the saturation current is required, 
the insulated plate A is connected 
with one pole of a batter j/ of sufficient 
EMF to produce saturation, the 
other pole being connected to earth 
The insulated plate B is connected 
with one pair of quadiants of the 
electrometer, the other pair being 
earthed By means of a suitable key 
AT, the plate B and the pair of quadrants connected with it may be 
either insulated or connected with earth W^hen a measurement 
IS to be taken the earth connection is broken If the positive pole 
of the battery is connected with A, the plate B and the electro- 
meter connections immediately begin to be charged positively, and 
the potential, if allowed, will steadily use until it is very nearly 
equal to the potential of A As soon as the potential of the 
electrometer system begins to rise, the electrometer needle com- 
mences to move at a uniform rate Observations of the angular 
movement of the needle are made either by the telescope and scale 

^ Fhil Mag Aug 1903 
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or by the movement of the spot of light on a scale in the usual 
way. If the needle is damped so as to give a uniform motion 
over the scale, the rate of movement of the needle, i.e. the number 
of divisions of the scale passed over per second, may be taken as 
a measure of the current through the gas. The rate of movement 
is most simply obtained by observing with a stop-watch the time 
taken for the spot of light, after the motion has become steady, to 
pass over 100 divisions of the scale As soon as the observation is 
made, the plate B is again connected with earth, and the electro- 
meter needle returns to its original position. 

In most experiments on radio-activity only comparative measures 
of saturation currents are required. If these comparative measures 
are to extend over weeks or months, as is sometimes the case, it is 
necessary to adopt some method of standardizing the electrometer 
from day to day, so as to correct for variation in its sensibility. 
This is most simply done by comparing the current to be measured 
with that due to a standard sample of uranium oxide, which is 
placed in a definite position in a small testing vessel, always kept 
in connection with the electrometer. Uranium oxide is a very 
constant source of radiation, and the saturation current due to it 
is the same from day to day By this method of comparison 
accurate observations may be made on the variation of activity of 
a substance over long intervals of time, although the sensibility 
of the electrometer may vary widely between successive measure- 
ments. 

65. Construction of electrometers. As the quadrant 
electrometer has gained the reputation of being a difficult and 
uncertain instrument for accurate measurements of current, it may 
be of value to give some particular details in regard to the best 
method of construction and insulation. In most of the older types 
of quadrant electrometers the needle system was made unneces- 
sarily heavy. In consequence of this, if a sensibility of the order 
of 100 mms. deflection for 1 volt was required, it was necessary to 
charge the Leyden jar connected to the needle to a fairly high 
potential. This at once introduced difficulties, for at a high 
potential it is not easy to insulate the Leyden jar satisfactorily, or 
to charge it to the same potential from day to day. This drawback 
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ordinary short glass jar partly filled with sulphuric acid is, in most 
cases, not easy to insulate to this extent. It is better to replace 
it by an ebonite (or sulphur) condenser^ such as is shown in 
Fig. 14. 

A circular plate of ebonite about 1 cm thick is turned down 
until it IS not more than i mm. 
thick in the centre. Into this 
circular recess a brass plate B fits 
loosely. The ebonite plate rests 
on another brass plate G connect- 
ed with earth The condenser 
thus formed has a considerable 
capacity and retains a charge for 
a long time. In order to make 
connection with the needle, a 
small glass vessel D, partly filled 
with sulphuric acid, is placed on 
the plate B and put in connec- 
tion with the needle by means 
of a fine platinum wire. The 
platinum wire from the needle 
dips into the acid, and serves to damp the needle In a dry atmo- 
sphere, a condenser of this kind will not lose more than 20 per cent, 
of its chaige in a week. If the insulation deteriorates, it can 
readily be made good by rubbing the edge of the ebonite A with 
sand-paper, or removing its surface in a lathe. 

If a sufficient and steady E M F. is available, it is much better to 
keep it constantly connected with the needle and to avoid the use 
of the condenser altogether If a battery of small accumulators is 
used, their potential can always be kept at a constant value, and 
the electrometer always has a constant sensibility. 



56. A very useful electrometer of great sensibility has recently 
been devised by Dolezalekl It is of the ordinary quadrant type 
with a very light needle of silvered paper, spindle shaped, which 
lies fairly close to the quadrants. A very fine quartz suspension is 

^ Strutt, Phil, Tram. A, p. 507, 1901 
2 Instiumentenkundef p. 345, Dec 1901. 
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employed Id consequence of the lightness of the needle and the 
nearness to the quadrants it acts as its own damper This is 
a great advantage, for difficulties always arise with the wire dipping 
into sulphuric acid, on account of the thin film which collects after 
some time on the surface of the acid This fiilm obstructs the 
motion of the platinum wnc dipping into the acid, and has to he 
removed at legular inteivals These instruments can he readily 
made to give a sensibility of several thousand divisions for a volt 
when the needle is charged to about one hundred volts The 
sensibility of the electrometei passes through a maximum as the 
potential of the needle is increased It is always advisable to 
charge the needle to about the value of this critical potential The 
capacity of the electrometei is in general high (about 50 electio- 
static units) but the incrcised sensibility more than compensates 
for this The needle may either be charged by lightly touching 
it with one terminal of a battery, or it may be kept charged to 
a constant potential thiough the quartz suspension The quartz 
fibre can he made sufficiently conducting foi this purpose by 
dipping it into a dilute solution of calcium chloride In addition 
to its great sensibility, the advantages of this instrument lie m the 
steadiness of the zeio and m the self damping 

57 Adjustment and screening In adjusting an elcctio- 
nieter, it is important to aiiauge that the needle lies symmetrically 
with legaid to the quadiants This is best tested by observing 
whether the needle is deflected on charging, the quadrants all 
being eaithed In most electrometers theie is an adjustable 
quadrant, the position of which may be altered until the needle is 
not displaced on ehaigmg When this condition is fulfilled, the 
zero reading of the elcctiometei remains unaltered as the needle 
loses its chaigc, and the deflection on both sides of the zero should 
be the same foi equal and opposite quantities of electricity 

The supports of the quadrants requiie to be well insulated 
Ebonite rods ire as a rule more satisfactory foi this purpose than 
glass In testing foi the insulation of the quadrants and the 
connections attached, the system is charged to give a deflection 
of about 200 scale divisions If the needle does not move moie 
than one or two divisions after standing for one minute, the 
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insulation may be considered quite satisfactory. When a suitable 
desiccator is placed inside the tight-fitting electrometer case, the 
insulation of the quadrants should remain good for months. If the 
insulation of the ebonite deteriorates, it can easily be made good 
by removing the surface of the ebonite in a lathe. 

In working with a sensitive instrument like the Dolezalek 
electrometer, it is essential that the electrometer and the testing 
apparatus should be completely enclosed in a screen of wire-gauze 
connected with earth, in order to avoid electrostatic disturbances. 
If an apparatus is to be tested at some distance from the electro- 
meter, the wires leading to it should be insulated m metal cylinders 
connected to earth. The size of the insulators used at various 
points should be made as small as possible in order to avoid 
disturbances due to their electrification. In damp climates, paraffin 
or sulphur insulates better than ebonite. The objection to paraffin 
as an insulator for sensitive electrometers lies in the difficulty of 
getting entirely rid of any electrification on its surface When 
once paraffin has been charged, the residual charge, after dis- 
electrifying it with a flame, contmues to leak out for a long interval. 
All insulators should be diselectrified by means of a spirit-lamp or 
still better by leaving some uranium near them. Care should be 
taken not to touch the insulation when once diselectrified. 

In accurate work it is advisable to avoid the use of gas jets or 
bunsen flames in the neighbourhood of the electrometer, as the 
flame gases are strongly ionized and take some time to lose their 
conductivity. If radio-active substances are present in the room, it 
is necessary to enclose the wires leading to the electrometer m 
fairly narrow tubes, connected with earth. If this is not done, it will 
be found that the needle does not move at a constant rate, but 
rapidly approaches a steady deflection where the rate of loss of 
charge of the electrometer and connections, due to the ionization 
of the air around them, is balanced by the current to be measured. 
This precaution must always be taken when observations are made 
on the very penetrating rays from active substances. These rays 
readily pass through ordinary screens, and ionize the air around 
the electrometer and connectmg wires. For this reason it is 
impossible to make accurate measurements of small currents in 
a room which is used for the preparation of radio-active material. 
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In course of time the walls of the room become radio-active omns 

to the dissemination of dust and the action of the radio-active 
emanations 


u 1 ?^ . Electrometer key For woik with electrometers of 
high feensibility^ a special ke}r is 
necessary to make and break from 
a distance the connection of the 
quadiants to earth in order to 
avoid elcctiostatic disturbances at 
the moment the current is to be 
measuied The simple key shown 
in Fig 15 has been found very 
satisfactory for this purpose A 
small brass rod BM, to which a 
string' IS attached, can be moved 
vertically up and doivn in a brass Tist^<jYfi,spl 



'JJdi th 


tube A, which is rigidly attached Fig u 

to a bent metal support connected 

to earth When the string is released this rod makes contact with 
the meicuiy M, which fills a hole in the small block of ebonite P 
The electrometer and testing vessel are connected with the mercury 
When the stung is pulled the lod BM is removed fi-om the 
mercury and the earth connection of the electiometer system is 
broken On release of the string, the rod BM falls and the electro- 
meter IS again earthed By means of this key, which may be 
operated at any distance from the electrometer, the earth con- 
nection may be made and broken at definite intervals without 
any appreciable disturbance of the needle 


59 Testing: apparatus The airangement shown in Fig 16 
IS veiy convenient for many measuiements in ladio-activity Two 
parallel insulated metal plates A and B arc placed inside a metal 
vessel F, provided with a side door The plate A is connected with 
one teimmal of a battery of small storage cells, the other pole of 
which is cirthed, the plate P with the electiometer, and the vessel 
F with G<iith The shaded areas m the figure indicate the position 
of ebonite insulators The active material to be tested is spread 
uniformly m a shallow groove (about 5 ems square and 2 mms 
n E A ^ 
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deep) in the brass plate A. In order to avoid breaking the 
battery connection every time the plate A is removed, the 'wiie 



from the battery is permanently connected to the metal b](»ck N 
resting on the ebonite support. In this arrangement there, is no 
possibility of a conduction leak from the plate A to B, since the 
earth-connected vessel V intervenes. 

An apparatus of this kind is very convenient for t<‘sting th<^ 
absorption of the radiations by solid screens, as well as for making 
comparative studies of the activity of different bodies. XTriless 
very active preparations of radium are employed, a battery of 
300 volts IS sufficient to ensure saturation when the plates arc not 
more 5 centimetres apart. If substances are being tc'sted which 
give off a radio-active emanation, the effect of the emanation can 
be eliminated by passing a steady current of air from a gas bag 
between the plates. This removes the emanation as fast as it is 
produced. 

If a clean plate is put in the place of A, a small movement of 
the electrometer needle is always observed. If there is no radio- 
active substance in the neighbourhood, this effect is duo to the* 
fatna.11 natural ionization of the air. We can always correct for this 
natural leak when necessary. 

60 . It is often required to measure the activity duo to the* 
emanations of thorium or radium or the excited activity produced 
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by those emanations on rods oi wnes A convenient apparatus for 
this purpose is shown in Fig 17 The cylmdei B is connected with 



the battery in the usual way, and the cential conductor A. with the 
eloctioiiietei This cential lod is insulated from the external 
cylindei by an ebonite coik, which is divided into two parts by a 
metal ring GO' connected to earth This iing acts the part of a 
guaid-iing, and prevents any conduction leak between B and A 
The ebonite is thus only lequned to insulate satisfactorily for the 
small use of potential produced on A dining the experiment In all 
accuiato nieasuiements of cuiient in ladio activity the guard-iing 
piinciple should always be used to iiisiiie good insulation T his 
IS easily secured when the ebonite is only required to insulate 
foi a fmtion of x volt, instead of foi several hundred volts, as is 
the case when the guard ring is absent 

61 Foi measurements of ladio xctivity with an electrometei, 
X steady souicc of emi of at least 300 \olts is necessary This 
IS best obtained by a batteiy of small cells simply made by 
immeising skips of lead in dilute sulphuric acid, or by a battery 
of small accumulators of the usual construction Small accumu- 
lators of capacity about one-half xmpeie hour can now be obtained 
at a model ate piico, and arc more constant and require less 
attention than simple lead cells 

In order to measure currents over a wide range, a graduated 
senes of capacities is required The capacity of an electrometer and 
testing apparatus is usually about 50 electrostatic units or 000056 
miciofaiads Subdivided condensers of mica are constructed m 
which capacities varying from 001 to 2 microfarads are provided 
With such a condenser, another extra capacity is required to 

6—2 
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bridge over the gap between the capacity of the electrometer 
and the lowest capacity of the condenser Tins capacity of value 
about 200 electrostatic units can readily be made of parallel plates 
or still better of concentric cylinders With this series of capacities, 
currents may be measured between 3 x 10 and 3 x 10 ® amperes 

a range of over one million times. Still larger currents can be 

measured if the sensibility of the electrometer is reduced, or if 
larger capacities are available. 

In a room devoted to electrometer measurements of radio- 
activity, it is desirable to have no radio-active matter present 
except that to be tested. The room should also be as free from 
dust as possible. The presence of a large quantity of dust in the 
air (see section 31) is a very disturbing factor in all radio-active 
measurements A larger EM.F. is required to produce satmation 
on account of the diffusion of the ions to the dust particles. The 
presence of dust in the air also leads to uncertainty in the dis- 
tribution of excited activity in an electric field (see section 171). 

62. .Measurement of Current. In order to determine 
the current in the electrometer circuit by measuring the late of 
movement of the needle, it is necessaiy to know both the capacity 
of the circuit and the sensibility of the electrometer. 

Let C = capacity of electrometer and its connections in E.s. units. 
d = number of divisions of the scale passed over per second. 

D = sensibility of the electrometer measured in scale divi- 
sions for 1 volt P.D. between the quadrants. 

The current i is given by the product of the capacity of the 
system and the rate of rise of potential. 

Thus ^ units, 

Od 

Suppose, for example, 

0=50, d = 5, I) = 1000. 


Then 


i = 2-8 X 10-“ 


amperes. 
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Since the electrometei can readily measure a current corre- 
sponding to a movement of half x scale division per second, 
It IS easily seen that an electrometei can measure a current of 
^ X 10-M amperes, which is considerably below the range of the 
■TDost sensitive galvanometei 

The capacity of the electrometei itself must not be considered 
«xs only that of the pair of quadrants and the needle when m a 
position of rest The actual capacity is very much larger than this, 
on account of the motion of the charged needle Suppose, for 
example, the needle is charged to a high negative potential, and 
kept at the zero position by an external constraint If a quantity Q 
of positive electricity is given to the electrometer and its connections, 
the whole system is raised to a potential F, such that Q = GV, 
where G is the capacitj of the system When however the needle 
IS allowed to move, it is attracted into the charged pair of quad- 
rants This corresponds to the mtroduction of a negatively charged 
body between the quadrants, and in consequence the potential of 
the system is lowered to V' The actual capacity G' of the system 
when the needle moves is thus greater than G, and is given by 

G'V' = GV 

The capacity of the electrometer is thus not a constant, but 
depends on the potential of the needle, z e on the sensibility of the 
electrometer 

An interesting result of practical importance follows from the 
variation of the capacity of the electrometer with the potential of 
the needle If the external capacity attached to the electrometer 
IS small compared with that of the electrometer rtself, the rate of 
movement of the needle for a constant current is, m some cases, 
independent of the sensibility An electrometer may be used for 
several days or even weeks to give nearly equal deflections for 
a constant current, without rechaigmg the needle, although its 
potential has been steadily falling during the interval In such 
a case the decrease in sensibility is nearly proportional to the 
dooreaso in capacity of the electrometer, so that the deflection for 
i given current is not much altered The theory of this action has 
been given by J J Thomson’ 


’ Phil Mag 46, p 537, 1898 
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63 . The capacity of the electrometer and its connection^ 
cannot be measured by any of the commutator methods used fox' 
the determination of small capacities, for in such cases the needle 
does not move, and the capacity measured is not that of tlxo 
electrometer system when in actual use. The value of the capacit^y" 
may, however, be determined by the method of mixtures. 

Let 0 = capacity of electrometer and connections. 

Cl = capacity of a standard condenser. 

The electrometer and its connections are charged to a potential 
Vj by a battery, and the deflection di of the needle is noted. By 
means of an insulated key, the capacity of the standard condensoar 
is added in parallel with the electrometer system. Let be tiio 
potential of the system, and the new deflection. 


Then 


and 


GV, = (C + G,)V„ 

G’^Gi_Vi_^di 

G rf/ 


A simple standard capacity for this purpose can be constructed 
of two concentric brass tubes the diameters of which can Tbo 
accurately measured. The external cylinder JD (Fig. 18) is mounted 


Earth 



Fig. 18. 


on a wooden base, which is covered with a sheet of metal or tin- foil 
connected to earth. The tube G is supported centrally on eboni-fce 
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the crystal is horizontal and at right angles to the plane of the 
paper 

The two faces A and B are normal to one of the binary axes 
(or electrical axes) of the crystal. The tension must he applied in 
a direction normal to the optic and electric axes. The two faces 
A and B are silvered, hut the main portion of the plate is electrically 


To Support 



Fig. 19. 

insulated by removing a narrow strip of the silvering near the upper 
and lower ends of the plate. One side of the plate is connected to 
the electrometer and to the conductor, the rate of leak of which is 
to he measured. The quantity of electricity set free on one face of 
the plate is accurately given by 

Q = 0-063 

where L is the length of the insulated portion of the plate, h the 
thickness AB, and F the weight attached in kilogrammes. Q is 
then given in electrostatic units. 

Suppose, for example, that it is required to measure the current 
between the plates CD (Fig. 19), due to some radio-active material 
on the plate C, for a given difference of potential between G and B. 
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At a, giMn msUnt the connection of the quadianto of the electro^ 

quartz pl.te and u> held m the hand « as to padnally apply the 
tension This causes a release of eleotncity opposite^m sim to 
that gucn to the plate S The electrometer needle us kept aUhe 

T? adjusting the tension by 

hand The tension being fully applied, the moment the needle 
commences to move steadily from zero is noted The current 


betvfeen the plates CD is then given by f ^.here t is the time of 

the vation The value of Q is Wn from the weight attached 
R ^ f electrometer is only used as a detector to 
shovr that the system is kept at zero potential No knowledge of 
the capacity of the insulated system is required With practice 
m^surements of the current can be made m this way with rapidity 



CHAPTER IV. 


NATURE OF THE RADIATIONS. 

PAET I. 

Comparison of the Radiations. 

65. The Three Types of Radiation. All the radio-active 
suhstaaces possess in common the power of acting on a photographic 
plate and of ionizing the gas in their immediate neighbourhood.^ 
The intensity of the radiations may be compared by means oi their 
photographic or electrical action, and, in the case of the strongly 
radio-active substances, by the power they possess of lighting up 
a phosphorescent screen. Such comparisons, however, do not throw 
any light on the question whether the radiations are of the same 
or of different kinds, for it is well known that such different types 
of radiations as the short waves of ultra-violet light, Rontgen an 
cathode rays, all possess the property of producing ions throughout 
the volume of a gas, lighting up a fluorescent screen, and acting 
on a photographic plate. Neither can the ordinary optical methods 
be employed to examine the radiations under consideration, as 
they show no trace of regular reflection, refraction, or polarization. 

Two general methods can be used to distinguish the typos of 
the radiations given out by the same body, and also to compare 
the radiations from the different active substances. These methods 
are as follows : 

(1) By observing whether the rays are appreciably deflected 

in a magnetic field. -u Vri . 

(2) By comparing the relative absorption of the rays by solids 

and gases. 
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Examined m these ways, it has been found that there are three 
different types of radiation emitted from radio-active bodies, which 
for brevity and convenience have been termed the a, and 7 rays 

(I) The a rays are very readily absorbed by thin metal foil 
and by a few centimetres of air They have been shown to consist 
of positively charged bodies projected with a velocity of about 
1/10 the velocity of light They are deflected by intense mag- 
netic and electric fields, but the amount of deviation is minute 
in comparison with the deviation, under the same conditions, of 
the cathode rays produced in a vacuum tube 

(II) The yS lays aie far more penetrating in chaiacter than the 
a rays, and consist of negatively charged bodies pi ejected with 
velocities of the same order as the velocity of light They are far 
more readily deflected than the a rays and are m fact identical 
with the cathode rays produced in a vacuum tube 

(ill) The 7 rays are extremely penetiating, and non-de viable 
by a magnetic held Their true nature is not yet known, but they 
are analogous in some respects to very penetrating Rontgen rays 

The three best known radio-active substances, uranium, thorium, 
and radium, all give out these three types of rays, each in an amount 
approximately piopoitional to its relative ictivity Polonium 
stands alone in giving only the a or easily absorbed rays^ 

66 Deflection of the rays The iiys emitted from the 
active bodies thus present a veiy close xnrlogy with the rays which 
are produced in a highly exhausted vacuum tube when an electric 

1 In an examination of uranium the wiiter (P/ul Mar/ Jan 1809) found that 
the rays from uxanmm consist of two kinds, diffeimg greatly in penetrating power, 
which were called the a and ^ lays Later, it was found that bimilai types of lays. 
were emitted by thoiium and radium On the discovery of very penetiating lays from 
uranium and thorium as well as in radium, the term 7 was applied to them by the 
wntei The word “ray ” has been retained m this work, although it is now settled 
that the a and /3 rays consist of material paiticles piojected with great velocity The 
teim is thus used in the same sense as by Newton, who applied it in the Puncipia 
to the stream of corpuscles which he believed to be responsible for the phenomenon 
of light In some recent papers the a and /3 rays have been called the a and ^ 
“emanations” This nomenclature cannot fail to lead to confusion since the 
term “radioactive emanation” has already been generally adopted in radio 
activity as applying to the material substance which gradually dijmes fiom tboiium 
and radium compounds, and itself emits rays 
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discharge passes through it. The a rays correspond to the canal 
rays, discovered by Goldstein, which have been shown by Wien to 
consist of positively charged bodies projected with great velocity. 
The /3 rays are the same as the cathode rays, while the 7 rays in 
some respects resemble the Rdntgen rays. In a vacuum tube, 
a large amount of electric energy is expended to produce the rays, 
but, in the radio-active bodies, the rays are emitted spontaneously 
and at a rate uninfluenced by any chemical or physical agency. 
The a and /S mjs from the active bodies are projected with much 
greater velocity than the corresponding rays in a vacuum tube, 
while the 7 rays are of much greater penetrating power than 
Kontgen rays 

The effect of a magnetic field on a pencil of rays from a 
radio-active substance giving out the three kinds of rays is very well 
illustrated in Fig. 20’. 

Some radium is placed in the bottom of a narrow cylindrical 
lead vessel B, A narrow pencil 
of rays consisting of a, and 
7 rays escapes from the open.- 
ing. If a strong uniform 
magnetic field is applied at 
right angles to the plane of 
the paper, and directed towards 
the paper, the three types of 
rays are separated from one 
another. The 7 rays continue 
in a straight line without any 
deviation. The /3 rays are Fig. 20. 

deflected to the right, describ- 
ing circular orbits the radius of which varies within wide limits. 
If the photographic plate AG is placed under the radium vessel, 
the ^ rays produce a diffuse photographic impression on the right 
of the vessel R. The a rays are bent in the direction opposite to 
that of the ^ rays and describe a portion of the arc of a circle of 
large radius, but they are rapidly absorbed after traversing a 
distance of a few centimetres from the vessel B The amount 

1 This method of illustration is due to Mme Curie. Thhte pr^sentSe a la Faculti 
des Sciences de Pans, 1903. 
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of the deviation of the a rays compirod with that of the B lavs is 
inuch LKiggtiatid in the figure ^ 

67 Ionizing and penetrating power of the rays Of 

the thu( kinds of lays, the « lays piodncc most of the lonuation 
in the gas and the y lays the least With i thin layei of iin- 
se, cone el aet.ve mate iial si>usiel on the leiwei e.f two piiilleil plates 
5 en.s apa, t the unemnt e.f lom/atiein elim tei the^ a, H, md y rays 
ise.f the lelatne oielei 10,000, 100, and 1 Those numbers are einly 
leaigh ai,]»ioMmati<.ns, md the diffciences become less marked 
as the tine km ss of the laelio- lef ive layer inei eases 

The m i.ige pe ne la.iting powei eif the lays is shown below In 
the hist eolumn is given the thickness of the xlnmmmm, which 
cuts eaeh laelution elown to half its value, md m the seconel the 
lelative powe i of pe netiation of the rays 



Thickness of 

— 

Uadiation 

Aluminium m ems 
whuh cuts oiT half 
thf radiation 

Relative power 
of penetration 

a tays 

()()0(n ems 

1 

^ I 

0 0^) ems 

100 

y 1 

H cnis 

10000 


rhe'iehtive povveu of pmied.iatiem is thus appioximatedy inveusely 
pioportienial to the lelative mni/atiem These' niimbeis, howevei, 
only inelie ite the' eiiele t of u'kitive' pene'tiating power This powei' 
vaiu's eemside lablv foi the difFe'ient ae tive beielu's 

The a i »vs (lom iir.mium anel jioleramm are the least pe'ne- 
tiatmg, ,inil theise' fieim theumm the rneist The /3 raehations from 
theuiuui anel ineliiim ,ue' ve ry eomple'x, and consist of lays wielely 
diffeieiit in pene tiatmg powe'i Some of the' /3 lays from the'Se 
substanees am much le'ss ,md eithers much moie penetrating than 
theise fmm utanmm, whieli gives out fairly hornogi'ue'ous rays 

68 Difficulties of comparative measurements It is 

difheult te) make epiantit itive' oi eve'n epiahtative me isurernents of 
the re'lative' inte rmity eif the tlue'e types of rays from active sub- 
skmees The' thie'e general me'thoels employed dejicnd upon the 
actiem eif the lays m leini/mg the gas, in acting on .i pheitogiaphic 
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plate, and in causing phosphorescent or fluorescent effects in certain 
substances. In each of these methods the fraction of the rays which 
is absorbed and transformed into another form of energy is different 
for each t}rpe of ray. Even when one specific kind of ray is under 
observation, comparative measurements are rendered difficult by 
the complexity of that type of rays. For example, the ^ rays from 
radium consist of negatively charged particles projected with a 
wide range of velocity, and, in consequence, they are absorbed 
in different amounts in passing through a definite thickness of 
matter. In each case, only a fraction of the energy absorbed 
is transformed into the particular type of energy, whether ionic, 
chemical, or luminous, which serves as a means of measurement. 

The rays which are the most active electrically are the least 
active photographically. Under ordinary conditions most of the 
photographic action of uranium, thorium, and radium, is due to the 
^ or cathodic rays. The a rays from uranium and thorium, on 
account of their weak action, have not yet been detected photo- 
graphically. With active substances like radium and polonium, 
the a rays readily produce a photographic impression. So far the 
7 rays have been detected photographically from radium only. 
That no photographic action of these rays has yet been established 
for uranium and thorium is probably due merely to the fact that 
the effect sought for is very small, and during exposures for long 
intervals it is very difficult to avoid fogging of the plates owing to 
other causes. Considering the similarity of the radiations in other 
respects, there can be little doubt that the 7 rays do produce some 
photographic action, though it is too small to observe with certainty. 

These differences in the photographic and ionizing properties 
of the radiations must always he taken into account in comparing 
results obtained by the two methods. The apparent contradiction 
of results obtained by different observers using these two methods 
is found to be due to their differences in relative photographic 
and ionizing action. For example, with the unscreened active 
material, the ionization observed by the electrical method is due 
almost entirely to a rays, while the photographic action under the 
same condition is due almost entirely to the yS rays. 

It is often convenient to know what thickness of matter is 
sufficient to absorb a specific type of radiation. A thickness of 
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aluminium oi mica of 01 cms or a sheet of ordinary writing-paper 
IS sufficient to completely absorb all the a rays With such a 
scieen ovei the active material, the effects are due only to the 
and 7 rays, which pass through with a very slight absorption 
Most of the ^ rays are absorbed in 5 mms of alumimum or 2 mms 
of lead The radiation passing through such screens consists veiy 
laigely of the 7 rays As a rough working rule il may be taken 
that a thickness of matter required to absorb any type of rays is 
inversely proportional to the density of the substance, i e the 
absoiption is proportional to the density This rale holds ap- 
proximately for hght substances, but, in heavy substances like 
meicury and lead, the radiations are about twice as leadily absorbed 
as the density rale would lead us to expect 


PART II 

The ^ OB Cathodic Eavs 

69 Discovery of the ^ rays A discovery which gave 
a great impetus to the study of the radiations from active bodies 
was made in 1899, almost simultaneously in Germany, Fiance, and 
Austria, when it was observed that preparations of radium gave 
out some rays deviable by a magnetic held, and very similar in 
character to the cathode lays produced in a vacuum tube The 
observation of Elster and Geitel that a magnetic field alteied 
the conductivity produced m air by radium rays, led GieseP to 
examme the effect of a mignetic field on the radiations In his 
t“xpeiiments, the radio-active preparation was placed m a small 
vessel between the poles of an electromagnet The vessel was 
aiianged to give a pencil of rays which was approximately per- 
pendicular to the field The rays caused a small fluorescent patch 
on the screen On exciting the electromagnet, the fluorescent 
;?one was observed to broaden out on one side On reversing the 
field, the extension of the zone was in the opposite direction The 
deviation of the rays thus mdicated was in the same direction and 
of the same order of magnitude as that for cathode rays 

S Meyer and Schweidlei also obtained similar results They 
^ Wied Annal 69 p 861, 1899 Phyt Zeit 1, pp 90, 118, 1899 
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showed, in addition, the deviation of the rays when a change 
occurred m the conductivity of the air under the influence of 
a magnetic field. Becquerel^ a little later, showed the magnetic 
deflection of the radium rays by using the photographic method. 
P. Curie , by the electrical method, showed furthermore that the 
rays from radium consisted of two kinds, one apparently non- 
deviable and easily absorbed (now known as the a rays), and the 
other penetrating and deviable by a magnetic field (now known 
as the ^ rays) The ionization effect due to the /3 rays was 
only a small fraction of that due to the a rays. At a later date 
Becquerel, by the photographic method, showed that uranium gave 
out some deflectable rays. It had been shown previously® that the 
rays from uranium consisted of a and yS rays. The deflected rays 
m Becquerel’s experiment consisted entirely of ^ rays, as the 
a rays from uranium produce no appreciable photographic action. 
Rutherford and Grier^ using the electric method, showed that 
compounds of thorium, like those of uranium, gave out beside 
a rays some penetrating /3 rays, deviable in a magnetic field. As 
in the case of radium, the iomzation due to the a rays of uranium 
and thorium is large compared with that due to the /3 rays. 

70. Examination, of the magnetic deviation by the 
photographic method. Becquerel has made a very complete 
study, by the photographic method, of the /3 rays from radium 
and has shown that they behave in all respects like cathode rays’ 
which are known to be negatively charged particles moving with 
a high velocity. J. J. Thomson {Recent Researches, p. 136) has 
obtained the equation for the path of a charged particle moving 
m a uniform magnetic field. If a particle of mass m and charge 
e IS projected with a velocity F, at an angle a with the direction of 
a field of strength H, it will describe a curved path, whose radius 
Bj of curvature is given by 

T> rnV . 


The path of the particle is a helix wound on a cylinder of radius R 
with the axis parallel to the field. 


1 G, B. 129, pp. 997, 1205. 1899. 

^ Rutherford, Phil. Mag January, 1899. 


^ G. B, 130, p 73, 1900. 

Phtl Mag, September, 1902. 
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When a— when the rays are projected normally to the 
field, the particles descn.be circles of radius 


The planes of these circles are normal to the field Thus for 
a particular velocity V the value of R vanes mversely as the 
streng^th of the field In a uniform field the rays projected nor- 
mally to the field descnbe circles, and their direction of projection 
IS a tangent at the origin 

This has been verified experimentally by Becquerel for the 

R rays of radium, by an arrangement similar to that shown m 
Fig 21 



Fig 21 

A photographic plate P , with the film downwards, is enveloped 
in black paper and placed horizontally in the uniform honzontal 
magnetic field of an electromagnet The magnetic field is sup- 
posed to be uniform and, m the figure, is at right angles to the 
plane of the paper The plate was covered with a sheet of lead, 
and on the edge of the plate, m the centre of the magnetic field 
is placed a small lead vessel R contaming the radio-active matter 

On exciting the magnet, so that the rays are bent to the left 
of the figure, it is observed that a photographic impression is pro- 
duced directly below the source of the rays, which have been bent 
round by the magnetic field The active matter sends out rays 
equally in all directions The rays perpendicular to the field 
describe circles, which stnke the plate immediately under the 
source A few of these rays, A„ A^, A^, are shown in the figure 
The rays, normal to the plate, strike the plate almost normally, 

ERA ^ 
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while the rays nearly parallel to the plate strike the plate at 
nearly grazing incidence. The rays, inclined to the direction of 
the field, describe spirals and produce effects on an axis parallel 
to the field passing through the source. In consequence of this, 
any opaque screen placed in the path of the rays has its shadow 
thrown near the edge of the photographic plate. 

71. Complexity of the rays. The deviahle rays from 
radium are complex, i,e. they are composed of a flight of particles 
projected with a wide range of velocity In a magnetic field every 
ray describes a path, of which the radius of curvature is directly 
proportional to the velocity of projection. The complexity of 
the radiation has been very clearly shown by BecquereP in the 
following way. 

An uncovered photographic plate, with the film upwards, was 
placed horizontally in the horizontal uniform magnetic field of 
an electro-magnet. A small, open, lead box, containing the 
radio-active matter, was placed m the centre of the field, on 
the photographic plate. The light, due to the phosphorescence 
of the radio-active matter, therefore, could not reach the plate 
The whole apparatus was placed in a dark room. The impression 
on the plate takes the form of a large, diffuse, but continuous 
band, elliptic in shape, produced on one side of the plate. 

Such an impression is to be expected if the rays are sent out 
in all directions, even if their velocities of projection are the same, 
for it can readily be shown theoretically, that the path of the rays 
is confined within an ellipse whose minor axis, which is at right 
angles to the field, is equal to 2 jR, and whose major axis is equal 
to ttjR. If, however, the active matter is placed in the bottom of a 
deep lead cylinder of small diameter, the rays have practically all 
the same direction of projection, and in that case each part of the 
plate is acted on by rays of a definite curvature. 

In this case also, a diffuse impression is observed on the plate, 
givmg, so to speak, a continuous spectrum of the rays and showing 
that the radiation is composed of rays of widely different curvatures. 
Fig. 22 shows a photograph of this kind, obtained by Becquerel, 
with strips of paper, aluminium, and platinum placed on the plate 

1 C. E 130, pp. 206, 372, 810, 979. 1900. 
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If screens of various thickness are placed on the plate it is 
observed that the plate is not appreciably affected within a certain 



distance froni the active matter, and that this distance mcreases 
with the thickness of the screen This distance is obviously equal 

T curvature of the path of the rays, whmh^re 

just able to produce an impression through the screen 

These experiments show very clearly that the most deviable 
rays are the most readily absorbed by matter By observations of 
this kind Becquerel has determmed approximately the mferior 
imit of th^e value of HE for rays which are transmitted through 
oitterent thicknesses of matter ® 

The results are given in the table below 


Substance 

Thickness 
in mms 

Infenoi limit 
of HR foi 

transmitted rays 

Bhck pajier 
Aluminium 

Mica ” 

Glass 

Platinum 

Copper 

Lead 

0 065 

0 010 

0 100 

0 200 

0 025 

0 155 

0 060 
(» 085 

0 130 

650 

350 

1000 

1480 

520 

1130 

1310 

1740 

2610 


If 


m 


- IS a constant for all the rays, the value of HE is proper- 

throwh it 7r r'’"* J“*‘ «" ‘t® pi**® 

through 13 mms of lead is about 7 times that of the rays which 

7- 2 
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just produce an impression through ‘01 mms. of aluminium. It 

will be shown, however, in section 7 6 , that — is not a constant for 

m 

all speeds, but decreases with increase of velocity of the rays. The 
difference in velocity between the rays is in consequence not as 
great as this calculation would indicate. On examination of the 
rays from uranium, Becquerel found that the radiation is not as 
complex as that from radium, but consists wholly of rays for 
which the value of HR is about 2000. 


72. Examination of the ^ rays by the electric method. 

The presence of easily deviable rays given off from an active 
substance can most readily be shown by the photographic method, 
but it is necessary, in addition, to show that the penetrating rays 
which produce the ionization in the gas are the same as those 
which cause the photographic action. This can be conveniently 
tested in an arrangement similar to that shown in Fig. 23 . 

The radio-active matter A is placed on a lead block B" between 
the two parallel lead plates B£\ The 
rays pass between the parallel plates and 
ionize the gas between the plates PF' of 
the testing vessel. The magnetic field is 
applied at right angles to the plane of 
the paper. The dotted rectangle EEEE 
represents the position of the pole piece. 

If a compound of radium or thorium is 
under investigation, a stream of air is 
required to prevent the diffusion of the 
radio-active emanations into the testing 
vessel. When a layer of uranium, thorium, 
or radium compound is placed at A, the 
ionization in the testing vessel is due 
mamly to the action of the a and /3 rays. The a rays are cut 
off by adding a layer of aluminium '01 cm. thick over the active 
material. When the layer of active matter is not more than a few 
millimetres thick, the ionization due to the 7 rays is small com- 
pared with that produced by the /3 rays, and may be neglected. 
On the application of a magnetic field at right angles to the mean 


p 

Battery — H 


Eleeti o)iieter 

E 


E E 

Fig. 23. 
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direction of the rays, the ionization in the testing vessel due to 
the rays steadily decreases as the strength of the field increases, 
and in a strong field it is reduced to a very small fraction of its 
original value In this case the lays are bent so that none of 
them enter the testing vessel 

Examined in this way it has been found that the /S rays of 
uranium, thorium, and radium consist entirely of rays readily 
deflected by a magnetic field The rays from polonium consist 
entirely of a rays, the deviation of which can be detected only in 
very intense magnetic fields 

When the screen coveiing the active material is removed, m 
a strong magnetic field, the ionization in the vessel is mainly due 
to the a rays On account of the slight deviation of the a rays 
under ordinary experimental conditions, a still greater increase of 
the magnetic field does not appreciably alter the current due to 
them m the testing vessel 

The action of a magnetic field on a very active substance like 
radium is easily shown by the electrical method, as the ionization 
current due to the de viable lays is large With substances of 
small activity like uranium and thorium, the ionization current 
due to the deviable rays is very small, and a sensitive electrometer 
or an electroscope is lequired to determine the variation, in a 
magnetic field, of the very small current involved This is 
especially the case for thorium oxide, which gives out only about 
1/5 of the amount of deviable lays that the same weight of uranium 
oxide gives 

73 Experiments with a fluorescent screen The ^ 

rays from a few milligrams of pure radium bromide produce 
intense fluorescence in barium platino cyanide and other substances 
which can be made luminous under the influence of the cathode 
rays Using a centigram of radium bromide, the luminosity on 
a screen, placed upon it, is bright enough to be observed in 
daylight With the aid of such a screen m a dark room many 
of the properties of the /S rays may be simply illustrated and their 
complex nature clearly shown A small quantity of radium is 
placed in the bottom of a short, nairow, lead tube open at one end 
This IS placed between the pole pieces of an electro-magnet, and 
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the screen placed below it. With no magnetic field, a faint 
lu min osity of the screen is observed due to the very penetrating 
7 rays whicli readily pass ttrough the lead. When the magnetic 
field is put on, the screen is brightly lighted up on one side over 
an area elliptical in shape (section 71). The direction of deviation 
is leversed by reversal of the field. The broad extent of the 
illumination shows the complex nature of the /3 rays. On placing 
a metallic object at various points above the screen, the trajectory 
of the rays can readily be traced by noticing the position of the 
shadow cast upon the screen. By observing the density of the 
shadow, it can readily be seen that the rays most easily deviated 
are the least penetrating. 


GompaHson of the /3 rays with cathode rays. 

74. Means of comparison. In order to prove the identity 
of the ^ rays firom active bodies with the cathode rays produced 
in a vacuum tube, it is necessary to show 

(1) That the rays carry with them a negative charge ; 

(2) That they are deviated by an electric as well as by a 
magnetic field ; 

(3) That the ratio ejm is the same as for the cathode rays. 

Electric charge carried by the /8 rays. The experiments 
of Perrin and J, J. Thomson have shown that the cathode rays 
carry with them a negative charge. In addition, Lenard has shown 
that the rays still carry with them a charge after traversing thin 
layers of matter. When the rays are absorbed, they give up their 
charge to the body which absorbs them. The total amount of 
charge carried by the /3 rays firom even a very active preparation 
of radium is, in general, small compared with that carried by the 
whole of the cathode rays in a vacuum tube, and can be detected 
only by very dehcate methods. 

Suppose that a layer of very active radium is spread on a metal 
plate connected to earth, and that the /S rays are absorbed by a 
parallel plate connected with an electrometer. If the rays are 
negatively charged, the top plate should receive a negative charge 
increasing with the time. On account, however, of the great 
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ionization produced by the rays between the plates, any charge 
given to one of them is almost instantly dissipated In many 
cases the plate does become charged to a definite positive or 
negative potential depending on the metal, but this is due to the 
contact difference of potential between the plates, and would be 
produced whether the rays were charged or not The ionization of 
the gas IS greatly diminished by placing over the active material a 
metal screen which absorbs the a rays, but allows the rays to 
pass through with little absorption 

The rapid loss of any charge communicated to the top plate 
can be verj much reduced, either by diminishing the pressure 
of the gas surrounding it or by enclosing the plate with suitable 
insulators In their experiments to determine the amount of 
charge carried by the radium rays, M and Mme Curie ^ used 
the second method 

A metal disc MM (Fig 24) is connected with an electrometer 
by the wire T The disc and wire are completely surrounded by 
insulating matter %i The whole is surrounded by a metal envelope 
EEEE connected with eaith On the lower side of the disc, the 
insulator and the metallic covering are very thin This side is 
exposed to the rays of the radium R placed in a depression in 
a lead plate A A 


it7oyneter 


Fig 24 

The rays of the radium pass through the metal cover and 
insulator with little absorption, but they are completely absorbed 
by the disc MM It was observed that the disc received a negative 
charge which increased uniformly with the time, showing that the 
rays carry with them a negative charge The current observed 
was very small With an active preparation of radium forming a 

1 G S 130, p 647, 1900 

^ The activity of the radium preparation was not stated m the paper 
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layer 2*5 sq. cms. in area and 2 mms. thick, a current of the order 
of 10”^^ amperes was observed after the rays had traversed a layer 
of aluminium *01 mm. thick and a layer of ebonite *3 mm. thick. 
The current was the same with discs of lead, copper, and zinc, and 
also when the ebonite was replaced by paraffin. 

Cune also observed in another experiment of a similar character 
that the radium itself acquired a positive charge. This necessarily 
follows if the rays carry with them a negative charge. If the 
y8 rays alone carried with them a charge, a pellet of radium, if 
perfectly insulated, and surrounded by a non-conducting medium, 
would in the course of time be raised to a high positive potential. 
Since, however, the a rays carry with them a charge opposite in 
sign to the j8 rays, the ratio of the charge carried off by the two 
types of rays must be determined, before it can be settled whether 
the radium would acquire a positive or a negative charge. If, 
however, the radium is placed in an insulated metal vessel of a 
thickness sufficient to absorb all the a rays, but not too thick to 
allow most of the /3 rays to escape, the vessel will acquire a 
positive charge in a vacuum. 

An interestmg experimental result bearing upon this point 
has been described by Dom\ A small quantity of radium was 
placed in a sealed glass tube and left for several months. On 
opening the tube with a file, a bright electric spark was observed 
at the moment of fracture, showing that there was a large differ- 
ence of potential between the inside of the tube and the earth. 

In this case the a rays were absorbed in the walls of the tube, 
but a large proportion of the /3 rays escaped. The inside of the 
tube thus became charged, in the course of time, to a high positive 
potential , a steady state would be reached when the rate of escape 
of negative electricity was balanced by the leakage of positive elec- 
tricity through the walls of the tube. The external surface of the 
glass would be always practically at zero potential, on account of 
the ionization of the air around it. 

Strutt^ has recently described a simple experiment to illus- 
trate still more clearly that a radium preparation acquires a 
positive charge, if it is enclosed in an envelope thick enough to 

1 Phys. Zeit, 4, No. 18, p. 507, 1903. 

2 Phil. Mag, Nov. 1903. 
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absorb all the « particles, but thin enough to allow most of the 
^ particles to escape A sealed tube, contaming the radium, was 
attached at one end to a pair of thm gold leaves in metallic 
connection with the ladium, and was insulated inside a laigei 
tube by means of a quartz lod The air in the outer tube was 
exhausted as completely as possible by means of a mercury pump 
in order to reduce as much is possible the ionization in the ga^ 
and consequently the loss of any chaige gamed by the gold leaves 
After an interval of 20 hours, the gold leaves were observed to 
diverge to therr full extent, indrcatmg that they had acquired 
a large positive chaige In this experiment Strutt used i gram 
of radiferous barium of activity only 100 times that of uranium 
It can readily be calculated that 10 milligrams of pure radium 
bromide would have caused an equal divergence of the leaves 
in a few minutes 

A determination of the <uiiount of the charge carried off by the 
rays of radium has been made recently by Wieni A small quantity 
of radium, placed in a serhd platinum vessel, was hung by an 
insulating thre,wl inside a glass cylinder which was exhausted to 
a low pressuie A connection between the platinum vessel and an 
electrode scaled on the external glass cylinder could be made, when 
required, by tilting the tube Wren found that in a good vacuum 
the platinum vessel bocaiin' charged to about 100 volts The late 
of i scape of ni gative electiicity horn the platinum vessel contaming 
4 milligrains of raduiin biomidi' corresponded to 2 91 x 10“^” am- 
pere's If the charge on each particle is taken as 1 1 x 10“^" electro- 
magnetic units, this corresponds to an escape of 2 66 x 10’' particles 
per second From 1 gram of radium biomidc the coiiespondmg 
number would be 6 b x 10» per second Since some of the ^ rays 
arc absorbed in their passage through the walls of the containing 
vessel, the actual mimbc'i projected pci second from 1 gram of 
radium bromide must be greatei than the above value 


76 Determination of ejm J J Thomson has shown that 
in then passage betwi'on thi plates of a condenser the cathode 
rays ire dcflc'ctcd towards the positive plate Shoitlj after the 
discovery of the rnagni tic (h viation of the /S rays from radium, 
” Phyn /!tit 4 No 21, p 624 1901 
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Dom^ and BecquereP showed that they also were deflected by an 
electrostatic field. 

By observing the amount of the electrostatic and magnetic 
deviation, Becqnerel was able to determine the ratio of e/m and 
the velocity of the projected particles. Two rectangular copper 
plates, 3*45 cms. high and 1 cm. apart, were placed in a vertical 
plane and insulated on paraflSn blocks. One plate was charged to 
a high potential by means of an influence machine, and the other 
was connected to earth. The active matter was placed in a narrow 
groove cut in a lead plate parallel to the copper plates and placed 
midway between them. The photographic plate, enveloped in 
black paper, was placed horizontally above the plate containing 
the active substance. The large and diffuse pencil of rays thus 
obtained was deflected by the electric field, but the deviation 
amounted to only a few millimetres and was difficult to measure. 
The method finally adopted was to place vertically above the 
active matter a thin screen of mica, which cut the field into two 
equal parts. Thus, in the absence of an electric field, a narrow 
rectangular shadow was produced on the plate. 

When the electric field was applied, the rays were deflected and 
a part of the pencil of rays was stopped by the mica screen. A 
shadow was thus cast on the plate which showed the direction of 
deviation and corresponded to the least deviable rays which gave 
an impression through the black paper. 

If a particle of mass m, charge e, and velocity v, is projected 
normally to an electric field of strength X, the acceleration a is in 
the direction of the field, and is given by 

Za 
a= — . 

m 

Smce the particle moves with a constant acceleration parallel to 
the field, the path of the particle is the same as that of a body 
projected horizontally from a height with a constant velocity and 
acted on by gravity. The path of the particle is thus a parabola, 
whose axis is parallel to the field and whose apex is at the point 
where the particle enters the electric field. The linear deviation 


1 a. R. 130, p. 1129, 1900. 


5 0. R. 130, p 809, 1900. 
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tlX ' “ 

m V 

On leaving the electric field, the particle travels in the dire, hn. nf 

tm9=^^ 

mv^ 

tho Md Thus the partdes stack the plate at a distauce d. Lm 
the original path given hy 

da = A tan 0 + di 

In the expeiimental anangement the values were 
<^o = 4 cms 5 

-S' = 102 X 10^^ 

1 = 3 4i5 cms , 

A = 1 2 cms* 

If the radius R of curvature of the path of the same rays is ob- 
served in a magnetic field of strength E perpendicular to the rays, 

~ = -Ii 

m MR 

Combining these two equations we get 

X,('+k) 

"““if R d, 

A. difficulty arose in identifying the radiations for which the 
electric and magnetic deviations were determined Becquerel 
estimated that the value of HR for the rays deflected by the 
electnc field was about 1600 o G s units Thus 

® = 1 6 X 10“ cms per second, 


and 
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Tlaus these rays had a velocity more than half the velocity of ligb**^^ 
and an apparent mass about the same as the cathode ray particl^^’ 
i.e. about 1/1000 of the mass of the hydrogen atom. The ^ ray 
therefore analogous in all respects to the cathode ray, except th.^^* 
it differs in velocity. In a vacuum tube the cathode rays generally 
have a velocity of about 2 x 10« cms. per sec. In special tubt-**^ 
with strong fields the velocity may be increased to about 10“ crct^* 
per sec. These charged particles behave like isolated units < 
negative electricity. The conception of such disembodied charge^’ 
known as electrons, has been examined mathematically amotl^^ 
others by Larmor, who sees in this conception the ultimate bas**^ 
of a theory of matter. The jS rays from radium may also 
considered as electrons, but when obtained from this source ha-v*‘ 
velocities varying from about \j^V to at least '96V, where V is tTi*-' 
velocity of light, and thus have an average velocity considerably 
greater than that of the electrons produced m a vacuum tub*”- 
These moving electrons are, it seems, able to pass through mucr^^ 
greater thicknesses of matter before they are absorbed than tlx*' 
slower electrons produced in a vacuum tube, but the differenc*.* ' 
is one merely of degree and not of kind. Electrons are thus coxt- 
tinuously and spontaneously expelled from radium with enormoxxH 
velocities. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, that this velocit-y 
has not been suddenly impressed on the electron. Such a suddc'ti 
gain of velocity would mean an immense and sudden concentrati< > r i 
of energy on a small particle, and it is more probable that bln* 
electron has been in rapid orbital or oscillatory motion in the atoi 1 1, 
and, by some means or other, suddenly escapes from its orbit-. 
According to this view, the energy of the electron is not suddenly 
created, but is only made obvious by its escape from the system t.< * 
which it belongs. 

0 

76. Variation of — with the velocity of the electroxa* 

m 

The fact that radium throws off electrons with rates of spocni 
varymg from 1/3 to 9/10 the velocity of light has been utilised l>y 
Kauftnann^ to examine whether the ratio ejm of the electro iih 
varies with the speed. It has been shown by J. J. Thomson 


1 Phys. Zeit. 4, No 1 b, p. 54, 1902. 


2 Phil Mag. April, 1881. 
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Heavisides and Searle= that, according to the electromagnetic 
theory, a charge of electricity m motion behaves as if it had 
apparent mass For small speeds this additional electrical mass 

is equal to 3^ where a is the radius of the body, but it increases 

rapidly as the speed of light is approached It is very im- 
portant to settle whether the mass of the electron is due partly 
to mechamcal and partly to electrical mass, or whether it can be 
explained by virtue of electricity in motion independent of the 
usual conception of mass 

Slightly different formulae expressing the vanation of mass 
with speed have been developed by J J Thomson, Heaviside, 
and Searle To interpret his results Kaufmann used a formula 
developed by M Abraham** 

Let mo = mass of electron for slow speeds , 

m = apparent mass of electron at any speed, 
u = velocity of electron , 

V = velocity of light 

Let = -p 

Then it can be shown that 


rrii 


■ = 3 / 4 ^(^) 


where 




" 14 -/ 3 ^, 1+/3 ■ 

■/3^L 2/3 ^ 


( 1 ). 


( 2 ) 


The experimental method employed to determme e/m and u is 
similar to the method of crossed spectra Some strongly active 
radium was placed at the bottom of a brass box The rays from 
this passed between two brass plates insulated and about 1 2 mm 
apart These rays fell on a platinum diaphragm, in which was 
a small tube about 0 2 mm in diameter, which allowed a narrow 
bundle of rays to pass The rays fell on a photographic plate 
enveloped in a thin layer of alumimum 

In the experiments the diaphragm was about 2 ems from the 
active material and the same distance from the photographic plate 

1 Collected JPapiu, Yo\ 2, p 5U 2 P/wJ Maq October 1897 

® Phya Zeit 4, No 1 b p 57, 1902 
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When the whole apparatus was placed in a vacuum, a p.d. of 
from 2000 to 5000 volts could be applied between the plates 
without a spark. The rays were deflected in their passage through 
the electric field and produced what may be termed an electric 
spectrum on the plate. 

If a magnetic field is superimposed parallel to the electric field 
by means of an electromagnet, a magnetic spectrum is obtained 
perpendicular to the electric spectrum. The combination of the 
two spectra gives rise to a curved hne on the plate. Disregarding 
some small corrections, it can readily be shown that if y and z are 
the electric and magnetic deviations respectively, 

^ = ( 3 ), 

and = .4) 

my ^ 

From these two equations, combined with (1) and (2Y we 
obtam 

—j: 

where k, «i, are constants. 

Equation (5) gives the curve that should he obtained on the 
plate according to the electromagnetic theory. This is compared 
by trial with the actual curve obtained on the plate. 

In this way Kaufmann^ found that the value of ejm decreased 
with the speed, showing that, assuming the charge constant, the 
mass of the electron increased with the speed. 

The following numbers give some of the preliminary results 
obtained by this method. 


Velocity of electron 

e 

m 

2‘36 X 101° cms. per sec. 
2-48 „ 

2-85 :: :: 

1-31 X 101 
1-17x101 
097x 101 
0-77 X 101 
0-63 X 101 


^ Nachrickten d. Ges, d. Wise zu Gott , Nov. 8, 1901. 
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1 cathode rays S Simon^ obtained a value of ejm of 

1 86 X 10 for an average speed of about T x 10» cms per second 
In a later paper^ with some very active radium, more satis- 
factory photographs were obtained which allowed of accurate 
measurement The given equation of the curve was found to 
agree satisfactorily with experiment 

The following table, deduced from the results given by 
Kaufmann, shows the agreement between the theoretical and 
experimental values, u being the velocity of the electron and V 
that of light 


Value of 

Observed value of 

Percentage difference 

K 

m 

from theoretical 

y 


values 

Small 

1 


732 

752 

1 34 

1 37 

-15% 

-0 9 .. 

777 

142 

V jj 

-0 6 „ 

801 

147 

+ 0 5 „ 

830 

1 545 

+ 05 „ 

860 

1 65 

0 

883 

933 

1 73 

2 05 

^ 75 

+2 8 „ 

- 7 8 „ ? 

949 

2 145 

- 1 2 

963 

2 42 

A -a ,j 

+ 0 4 „ 


The average percentage error between the observed and calcu- 
lated value is thus not much more than one per cent It is 
remarkable how nearly the velocity of the electron has to approach 

the velocity of light before the value of — becomes laige This 
IS shown m the followmg table which gives the calculated values 
wT different velocities of the electron 

Value of ^ small 1 5 9 99 999 9999 999999 

Calculated m 

value 112 181 328 496 668 101 

Thus for velocities varying from 0 to 1/10 the velocity of light, 

^ Wud Annal p 589, 1899 
“ Phys Zeit 4, No 1 b, p 64, 1902 
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the mass of the electron is practically constant. The increase of 
mass becomes appreciable at about half the velocity of light, and 
increases steadily as the velocity of light is approached. Theo- 
retically the mass becomes infinite at the velocity of light, but 
even when the velocity of the electron only differs from that of 
light by one part in a million, its mass is only 10 times the value 
for slow speeds. 

The above results are therefore in agreement with the view 
that the mass of the electron is altogether electrical in origin and 
can be explained purely by electricity in motion. The value of 
ejmo) for slow speeds, deduced from the results was 1‘84 x 10^ 
which is in very close agreement with the value obtained by 
Simon for the cathode rays, viz. 1*86 x 10^ 

If the electricity carried by the electron is supposed to be 
distributed uniformly over a sphere of radius a, for speeds slow 


compared with the velocity of light, the apparent mass mo = « ~ • 


Therefore 


2 ^ 

3 my 


e. 


Taking the value of e as 1T3 x 10“^^ ct is 1*4 x 10 cms. 

Thus the diameter of an electron is minute compared with the 
diameter of an atom. 


77. Absorption of the ^ rays by matter. The absorption 
of the /S rays by matter can readily be investigated by noting the 
variation of the ionization current in a testing vessel when the 
active matter is covered by screens differing in material and thick- 
ness. When the active matter is covered with aluminium foil of 
thickness T mm., the current in a testing vessel such as is shown 
in Fig. 16, is due almost entirely to the 13 rays. If a uranium 
compound is used, it is found that the saturation current decreases 
with the thickness of matter traversed very nearly according to an 
exponential law. Taking the saturation current as a measure of 
the intensity of the rays, the intensity / after passing through a 
thickness d of matter is given by 



where X is the constant of absorption of the rays in unit thickness 
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of matter, and /„ is the initial intensity For uranium rays the 
ciirrent is reduced to half its value after passmg through about 
5 mm of alummmin 

If a compound of thorium or ladium is examined m the same 
way, It IS found that the current does not decrease regularly 
according to the above equation Eesults of this kind for radium 
rays have boon given by Meyer and Schweidler^ The amount of 
absorption of the rays by a certain thickness of matter decreases 
with the thickness traversed This is exactly opposite to what is 
observed foi the a rays This vanation m the absorption is due to 
the fact that the ^ rays are made up of rays which vary greatly m 
penetiatmg power The rays from uranium are fairly homogeneous 
in chnacter, ^ e they consist of lays projected with about the same 
velocity The rays from radium and thonum are complex, % e they 
consist of rays projected with a wide lange of velocity and con- 
sequently with a wide range of penetrating power The electneal 
examination of the deviable lays thus leads to the same results as 
then examination by the photographic method 

Eesults on the absorption of cathode rays have been given by 
Lonard^, who has shown that the absorption of cathode rays is 
ncaily pioportional to the density of the absorbing matter, and is 
independent of its chemical state If the deviable rays from active 
bodies aie siinilai to cathode rays, a similar law of absorption is to 
be expected Stuitt^, working with radium rays, has determined 
the law of absoiption and has found it loughly proportional to the 
density of matter over a range of densities varying from 0 041 for 
sulphui dioxide to 21 5 for platinum In the case of mica and 
caidboaid, the values of X divided by the density were 3 94 and 
3 84 lespcctively, while the value for platinum was 7 34 In order 
to deduce the absorption coefficient, he assumed that the radiation 
fell off according to an exponential law with the distance traversed 
As the lays from radium are complex, we have seen that this is 
only approximately the case 

78 Since the /3 rays from uranium are fairly homogeneous, 
and aie at the same time penetrating in character, they are more 

^ P/it/s Zeit pp 90, 113, 209, 1900 
Wied Annal 56, p 275, 1895 
Natw e, p 539, 1900 
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suitable for such a determination than the complex rays of radium. 
I have in. consequence made some experiments with uranium rays 
to determine the dependence of absorption on the density. The 
results obtained are given in the following table : where X is the 
coefficient of absorption. 


Substance 

X 

Density 

X 

Density 

Glass 

14-0 

2-45 

57 

Mica 

14*2 

2-78 

5 1 

Ebonite 

6-5 

1 14 

5-7 

Wood 

2*16 

40 

5-4 

Cardboard 

3*7 

70 

5-3 

Iron 

44 

78 

56 

Aluminium ... 

14*0 

2*60 

5-4 

Copper 

60 

8*6 

7*0 

Silver ... 

75 

10 5 

7*1 

Lead 

122 

11*5 

10 8 

Tin 

96 

73 

13*2 


It will be observed that the value of the absorption constant 
divided by the density is very nearly the same for such different 
substances as glass, mica, ebonite, wood, iron and aluminium. The 
divergences from the law are great, however, for the other metals 
examined, viz. copper, silver, lead and tin. In tin the value of X 
divided by the density is 2 5 times its value for iron and aluminium. 
These differences show that a law for the absorption of the /3 rays 
depending only on the density does not hold for all substances. 
With an exception in the case of tin, the value of X divided by the 
density for the metals increases in the same order as their atomic 
weights. 

The absorption of the rays by matter decreases very rapidly 
with increase of speed. For example, the absorption of cathode 
rays in Lenard's experiment {loc, cit) is about 500 times as great 
as for the uranium /3 rays. The velocity of the /3 rays of uranium 
was found by Becquerel to be about 1*6 x 10^^^ cms. per sec. The 
velocity of the cathode rays used in Lenard's experiment was 
certainly not less than 1/10 of this, so that, for a decrease of 
speed of less than 10 times, the absorption has increased over 
600 times. 
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79 Variation of the amount of radiation with the 
thickness of the layer of radiating material The radiations 
are sent out equally from ill portions of the active mass, but the 
ionization of the gas which is measured is due only to the radiations 
which escape into the air The depth fiom which the radiations 
can leach the surface depends on the absorption of the radiation 
by the active mattei itself 

Let X be the absorption constant of the homogeneous radiation 
by the active material It can readily be shown that the intensity 

I of the rays issuing from a layer of active matter, of thickness x 
18 given by ' 

-*0 


where is the intensity at the surface due to a very thick layer 
This equation has been confirmed exponmentally by observing 
the current due to the ^ lays for different thicknesses of uranium 
oxide In this case / = ^ /„ for a thickness of oxide corresponding 

^ ^ divided by density of 

6 3 Ihis IS a value slightly gieater than that observed for the 
absorption of the same rays in aluminium Such a result shows 
clearly that the substance which gives rise to the /3 rays does not 
absorb them to a much gieatci extent than docs ordinaiy matter 
01 the same density 

The value of X will vaiy, not only for the different active 
substances, but also for the ditfeierit compounds of the same 
substance 


PART III 
The a Rays 

80 The a rays The m<ignetic deviation of the /? rays was 
discoveied towards the end of 1899, at a comparatively early stage 
m the histoiy of radio-activity, but it was not until throe years later 
that the tiue charactei of the a rays was disclosed It was natural 
that gieat prominence should have been given m the early stages 
of the subject to the /3 rays, on account of then great penetrating 

8—2 
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power and marked action in causing phosphorescence in many 
substances. The a rays were, in comparison, very little studied, 
and their importance was not generally recognized. It will, how- 
ever, be shown that the a rays play a far more important part 
in radio-active processes than the /3 rays, and that the greater 
portion of the energy emitted in the form of ionizing radiations 
is due to them. 

81. The nature of the a rays. The nature of the a rays 
was difficult to determine, for a magnetic field sufficient to cause 
considerable deviation of the /3 rays produced no appreciable effect 
on the a rays. It was suggested hy several observers that they 
were, in reality, secondary rays set up by the ^ or cathode rays in 
the active matter firom which they were produced. Such a view, 
however, failed to explain the radio-activity of polonium, which 
gave out a rays only. Later work also showed that the matter, 
which gave rise to the ^ rays from uranium, could be chemically 
separated from the uranium, while the intensity of the a. rays was 
unaffected. These and other results show that the a and /3 rays 
are produced quite independently of one another. The view that 
they are an easily absorbed type of Eontgen rays fails to explain 
a characteristic property of the a rays, viz. that the absorption of 
the rays in a given thickness of matter, determined by the elec- 
trical method, increases with the thickness of matter previously 
traversed. It does not seem probable, that such an effect could 
be produced by a radiation like X rays, hut the result is to be 
expected if the rays consist of projected bodies, ivhich fail to 
ionize the gas when their velocity is reduced to below a certain 
value. From observations of the relative iomzation produced in 
gases by the a and j3 rays, Strutt'- suggested in 1901 that the a 
rays might consist of positively charged bodies projected with 
great velocity. Sir William Crookes^ in 1902, advanced the same 
hypothesis. From a study of the a rays of polonium Mme Curie" 
in 1900 suggested the probability that these rays consisted of 
bodies, projected with great velocity, which lost their energy by 
passing through matter. 

1 JPhil. Tiam. p 607, 1901. 

® Proc. Hcnj Soc. 1902 Ghem. News, 85, p 109, 1902. 

s C. R. 130, p. 76, 1900. 
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The writer was led independently to the same view by a mass 
of indirect evidence which received an explanation only on the 
hypothesis that the rays consisted of matter projected with great 
velocity Preliminary experiments with radium of activity 1000 
showed that it was very difficult to determine the magnetic devia- 
tion of the a lays When the rays were passed through slits 
sufficiently nairow to enable a minute deviation of the rays to be 
detected, the ionizing effect of the issuing rays was too small to 
measuie with ceitainty It was not until radium of activity 19,000 
was obtained that it was possible to detect the deviation of these 
rays in an intense magnetic field How small the magnetic devia- 
tion IS may bo judged from the fact that the a rays, projected at 
light angles to a magnetic field of 10,000 cos units describe the 
arc of a circle of about 39 cms radius, while under the same con- 
ditions the cathode rays produced m a vacuum tube would describe 
a circle of about 01 cm radius It is therefore not surpnsmg 
that the a rays were for some time thought to be non-deviable m 
a magnetic field 

82 Magnetic deviation of the a rays The general 
method employed^ to detect the magnetic deviation of the a rays 
was to allow the i xys to pass through narrow slits and to observe 
whether the lato of discharge of an electroscope, due to the issumg 
rajs, was alteied by the application of a strong magnetic field 
Fig 25 shows the general arrangement of the experiment The 
rays fiom a thin layei of radium of activity 19,000 passed upwards 
through a numbei of nariow slits G, in parallel, and then through 
a thm layer of aluminium foil, 00034 cm thick, into the testing 
vessel V The ionization produced by the rays in the testing 
vessel was measuied by the rate of movement of the leaves of a 
gold-leaf electroscope B The gold-leaf system was insulated inside 
the vessel by a sulphur bead (7, and could be charged by means of 
a movable wne D, which was afterwaids earthed The rate of 
movement of the gold-leaf was observed through small mica 
windows in the testing vessel by means of a microscope provided 
with a miciomctei cye-picce 

In ordci to increase the ionization in the testing vessel, the 


^ Rutliuiord, Phil Mag Feb 1903 Phys Zeit 4, p 235, 1902 
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rays passed through 20 to 25 slits of equal width, placed side hy 
side. This was arranged hy cutting grooves at regular intervals m 
side-plates into which brass plates were slipped. The width of the 
slit varied in different experiments between. 042 cm. and T cm. 



Fig. 25. 


The magnetic field was applied perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper, and parallel to the plane of the slits. The rays are thus 
dejlected in a direction perpendicular to the plane of the slits and 
a very small amount of deviation is sufficient to cause the rays to 
impinge on the sides of the plate where they are absorbed. 

The testing vessel and system of plates were waxed to a lead 
plate P so that the rays entered the vessel V only through the 
alummium foil. It is necessary in these experiments to have a 
steady stream of gas passing downwards between the plates in 
order to prevent the diffusion of the emanation from the radium 
upwards into the testing vessel. The presence in the testing 
vessel of a small amount of this emanation, which is always given 
out by radium, would produce great ionization and completely 
mask the effect to be observed. For this purpose, a steady 
current of dry electrolytic hydrogen of about 2 c.c. per second was 
passed into the testing vessel, streamed through the porous alu- 
minium foil, and passed between the plates carrying the emanation 
with it away ffom the apparatus. The use of a stream of hydrogen 
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instead of air greatly simplifies the experiment, for it increases the 
ionization current due to the a rays in the testmg vessel, and at 
the same time greatly dimtmshes that due to the ^ and' 7 rays 
This IS caused hy the fact that the a rays are much more readily 
absorbed in air than in hydrogen, while the rate of production of 
10ns due to the /3 and 7 rays is much less m hydrogen than m air 
The intensity of the a rays after passmg between the plates is 
consequently greatei when hydrogen is used, and since the rays 
pass through a sufficient distance of hydrogen m the testmg vessel 
to be largely absorbed, the total amount of lomzation produced by 
them IS greater with hydrogen than with air 

The following is an example of an observation on the magnetic 
deviation — 

Pole-pieces 1 90 x 2 50 ems 
Strength of field between pole-pieces 8370 umts 
Apparatus of 25 parallel plates of length 3 70 ems , width 
70 cm, with an average am-space between plates of 
042 cm 

Distance of radium below plates 14 cm 


Bate of dischaige 
of electroscope m 
volts per minute 


(1) Without magnetic field 8 33 

(2) With magnetic field 1 72 

(3) Badium covered with thin layer of mica to 

absorb all a rays 0 93 

(4) Kadium covered with mica and magnetic field 

applied 0 92 


Tbo mica plate, 01 cm thick, was of sufficient thickness to 
completely absorb all the a rays, but allowed the rays and y rays 
to pass thiough without appreciable absorption The difference 
between (1) and (3), 7 40 volts per minute, gives the rate of dis- 
charge due to the a rays alone , the difference between (2) and (3), 
0 79 volts pei minute, that due to the a rays not deviated hy the 
magnetic field employed 

The amount of a rays not deviated by the field is thus about 
11 °/q of the total The small difference between (3) and (4) 
measures the small ionization due to the /3 rays, for they would 
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be completely deviated by the magnetic field. (4) comprises the 
effect of the 7 rays together with the natural leak of the electro- 
scope in hydrogen. 

In this experiment there was a good deal of stray magnetic 
field acting on the rays before they reached the pole-pieces The 
diminution of the rate of discharge due to the a rays was found to 
be proportional to the strength of field between the pole-pieces. 
With a more powerful magnetic field, the whole of the a rays were 
deviated, showing that they consisted entirely of projected charged 
particles. 

In order to determine the direction of deviation of the rays, 
the rays were passed through slits one mm. in width, each of which 
was half covered with a brass strip The diminution of the rate of 
discharge in the testing vessel for a given magnetic field in such a 
case depends upon the direction of the field. In this way it was 
found that the rays were deviated in the opposite sense to the 
cathode rays. Since the latter consist of negatively charged 
particles, the a rays must consist of positively charged particles. 

These results were soon after confirmed by BecquereT, by the 
photographic method, which is very well adapted to determine the 
character of the path of the rays acted on by a magnetic field. 
The radium was placed in a linear groove cut in a small block of 
lead. Above this source, at a distance of about 1 centimetre, was 
placed a metallic screen, formed of two plates, leaving between them 
a narrow opening paraded to the groove. Above this was placed 
the photographic plate. The whole apparatus was placed in a 
strong magnetic field parallel to the groove. The strength of the 
magnetic field was sufficient to reflect the jB rays completely away 
from the plate. "When the plate was parallel to the opening, 
there was produced on it an impression, due to the a rays alone, 
which became more and more diffuse as the distance from the 
opening increased. This distance should not exceed 1 or 2 centi- 
metres on account of the absorption of the rays in air If, during 
the exposure, the magnetic field is reversed for equal lengths of 
time, on developing the plate two images of the a rays are 
observed which are deflected in opposite directions. This devia- 
tion, even in a strong field, is small though quite appreciable and 
1 C. R. 136, p. 199, 1903. 
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IS opposite m sense to the deviation observed for the /3 or cathodic 
lays from the same material 

M BecquereP, by the same method, found that the a rays from 
polonium were deviated in the same diiection as the a rays from 
radium , and thus that they also consist of piojected positive bodies 
In both cases, the photographic impressions weie sharply maiked 
and did not show the same diffusion which always appeals in 
photographs of the /3 rays 

83 Electrostatic deviation of the a rays If the lays 
are charged bodies, they should be deflected in passing thiough a 
strong electric field This was found by the writer to be the case, 
but the electric deviation is still more difficult to detect than the 
magnetic deviation, as the intensity of the electric field must of 
necessity be less than that required to produce a spark in the 
presence of radium The apparatus was similar to that employed 
for the magnetic deviation (Fig 25) with this exception, that the 
brass sides which held the plates in position, were replaced by 
ebonite Alternate plates were connected togethei and charged 
to a high potential by means of a battery of small accumulatois 
The discharge in the electroscope, due to the a lays, was found to 
be diminished by application of the electric field With plates 
065 cm apait and 4 5 cms high, the diminution was only 7 
with a P D of 600 volts between the slits With a special ariange- 
ment of plates, with slits only 01 cm apart, the discharge was 
diminished about 45 with an electric held corresponding to 
10,000 volts per cm 

84 Determination of the constants of the rays If the 

deviation of the rays m both an electiic and magnetic field is 
known, the values of the velocity of the rays, and the ratio ejm of 
the charge of the paiticle to its mass can be determined by the 
method first used by J J Thomson for the cathode rays Fiom 
the equations of a moving charged body, the radius p of cuiva- 
ture of the path of the rays in a magnetic field of sticngth H 
perpendicular to the path of the riys is given by 

Hp = ^V 

^ e 


1 C n 136, p 431, 1903 
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If the particle, after passing through a uniform magnetic field for 
a distance li, is deviated through a small distance from its 
original direction, 


or 


2pdi = 

k^eS 




2 mV 


( 1 ). 


If the rays pass through a uniform electric field of strength X and 
length 4 with a deviation d^, 






•( 2 ), 


Xe. 


since — is the acceleration of the particle, at right angles to its*. 

direction, and ^ is the time required to travel through the electric, 
field. 


From equations (1) and (2) 


and 


1 = 
m 


The values of V and ejm are thus completely determined from the 
combined results of the electric and magnetic deviation It waa 
found that 

F = 2*5 X 10® cms. per sec. 


- = 6x10^. 
m 

On account of the diflSculty of obtaining a large electrostatic de- 
viation, these values are only approximate in character. 

The results on the magnetic and electric deviation of the 
a rays of radium have been confirmed by Des Coudresh by the 
photographic method. Some pure radium bromide was used as a 
source of radiation. The whole apparatus was enclosed in a vessel 
which was exhausted to a low vacuum. In this way, not only 
was he able to determine the photographic action of the rays at 
a much greater distance from the source, but he was also able 
1 Phys Zeit, 4, No. 17, p. 488, 1903. 
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to apply a stronger electric field without the passage of a spark 
He found values of the constants given by 

F= 1 65 X 10° cms per sec 

- = 6 4 X 10’ 

m 

These values are in very good agreement with the numbers found 
by the electric method The rays from radium are complex, and 
probably consist of a stream of positively charged bodies projected 
at velocities lymg between ceitain hmits The amount of devia- 
tion of the particles in a magnetic field will thus differ accordmg 
to the velocity of the particle The photographic results of 
Becquerel seem to indicate that the velocity of the rays of radium 
can vary only within fairly narrow limits, since the trajectory of 
the rays in a magnetic field is sharply marked and not nearly as 
diffuse as m similar experiments with the /3 rays 

85 Becquerel’ has examined the amount of magnetic devia- 
tion of the a rays at different distances from the source of the rays 
m a very simple way A narrow vertical pencil of the lays, after 
its passage through a narrow slit, fell on a photographic plate, 
which was inclined at a small angle to the vertical and had its 
lower edge perpendicular to the slit The trajectory of the rays 
IS shown by a fine line traced on the plate If a strong magnetic 
field IS applied parallel to the slit, the trajectory of the rays is 
displaced to the right or left according to the diiection of the 
field If equal times of exposure are given for the magnetic field 
in the two directions, on developing the plate two fine diverging 
lines are found traced on the plate The distance between these 
lines at any point is a measure of twice the average deviation 
at that point, corresponding to the value of the magnetic field 
By measuring the distance between the trajectories at various 
pomts, Becquerel found that the radius of curvature of the path of 
the rays met eased with the distance from the sht The product 
Hp of the strength of the field and the radius of curvature of the 
path of the rays is shown m the following table 


’ C R 136, p 1617, 1903 
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Distance in mms. 

from the slit Hp 

1 2 91 X 105 

3 2 99 „ 

5 3 06 „ 

7 3*15 „ 

8 3 27 „ 

9 3-41 „ 

The writer (loc, oit ) showed that the maximum value of Hp 
for complete deviation of the a rays was 390,000. The results are 

thus m good agreement. Since Hp = - F these results show 

that the values either of F or of — for the projected particles vary 

at different distances from the source. Becquerel considered that 
the rays were homogeneous, and, in order to explain the results, 
has suggested that the charge on the projected particles may 
gradually decrease with the distance traversed, so that the radius 
of curvature of the path steadily increases with the distance from 
the source. It, however, seems more probable that the rays con- 
sist of particles projected with different velocities, and that the 
slower particles are more quickly absorbed in the gas. In conse- 
quence of this, only the swifter particles are present some distance 
from the source. Before any definite conclusion can be reached, it 
will be necessary to determme the actual values of ejm and V for 
different points of the trajectory. 

Becquerel states that the amount of deviation, in a given 
magnetic field, was the same for the a rays of polonium and of 

m 

radium. This shows that the value of — F is the same for the 

e 

a rays from the two substances. Since the a rays from polonium 
are far more readily absorbed than the a rays from radium, this 

result would indicate that the value of “ is greater for the a par- 
ticles of polonium than of radium. Further experimental evidence 
is required on this important point. 

86. Mass and energy of the a particle. It has been 
pointed out that the a rays from radium and polonium are 
analogous to the Canal rays of Goldstein, for both carry a positive 
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and are difficult to deflect by a magnetic field The experi- 
iXi.CMatis of Wien have shown that the velocity of projection of the 
rays varies with the gas in the tube and the intensity of the 
^^Ii^ebric field applied, but it is geneially about 1/10 of the velocity 
llxe a particle from radium The value of ejm is also variable, 
c U'^j^jonding upon the gas in the tube 

It has been shown that foi the a rays of ladium 
F= 2 5 X 10® and elni= 6 x 10® 

TSTow the value of ejui foi the hydrogen atom, liberated in the 
lie Citrolysis of watei, is 10** Assuming the chaige carried by the 
^ l>a»rticle to be the same as that cairied by the hydiogen atom, the 
1 1 of the a particle is about twice that of the hydrogen atom If 

tilii oc particle consists of any known kind of matter, this result 
iiKlioates that it consists either of projected helium or hydrogen 
11 blier evidence on this important question is given in section 202 
The a rays from all the radio-active substances and their 
ptixJuLcts, such as the radio-active emanations and the matter 
c*ct using excited activity, possess the same general properties and 
not vary veiy much in penetrating power It is thus probable 
t liicXt; in all cases the a lays from the diffeient ladio-active sub- 
^tKStxices consist of positively charged bodies projected with great 
v i'^locity Since the lays fiom ladium aic made up in pait of a 
* Itom the emanation stored m the ladium, and horn the 

c'xoitiod activity which it pi educes, the a rays from each of these 
I >1 < xliicts must consist of positively charged bodies , for it has been 
Hliown that all the a rays from radium are deviated in a strong 
nic^g^netic field 

The kinetic energy of each piojected particle is enormous, com- 
pi’bxod. with its mass The kinetic energy of each a particle 

= i mF® = F^^ = 5 9 X ergs 

*"F<jbk.i.ng the velocity of a rifle bullet as 10® ems per second, it is 
Hi CIA that, mass foi mass, the eneigy of motion of the a lays is 
X 10 ® times as great as that of the rifle bullet In this projection 
Tbodies atomic m size with gieat velocity probably lies the 
pt iiACipil cause of the heating effects produced by radium (section 
106) 
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87. Atomic disintegration. The radio-activity of the radio- 
elements is an atomic and not a molecular property The rate of 
emission of the radiations depends only on the amount of the 
element present and is independent of its combination with inactive 
substances. In addition, it will be shown later that the rate of 
emission is not affected by wide variations of temperature, or by 
the application of any known chemical or physical forces. Since 
the power of radiating is a property of the radio-atoms, and the 
radiations consist for the most part of positively and negatively 
charged masses projected with great velocity, it is necessary to 
suppose that the atoms of the radio-elements are undergoing dis- 
integration, in the course of which parts of the atom escape from 
the atomic system. It seems very improbable that the a and ^ 
particles can suddenly acquire their enormous velocity of projection 
by the action of forces existing inside or outside the atom. For 
example, the a particle would have to travel from rest between two 
points diflfering in potential by 5*2 million volts in order to acquire 
the kinetic energy with which it escapes. Thus it seems probable 
that these particles are not set suddenly in motion, but that they 
escape from an atomic system in which they were already in 
rapid oscillatory or orbital motion. On this view, the energy is 
not communicated to the projected particles, but exists beforehand 
in the atoms from which they escape. The idea that the atom is 
a complicated structure consisting of charged parts in rapid oscil- 
latory or orbital motion has been developed by J. J. Thomson, 
Larmor and Lorentz. Since the a particle is atomic in size, it is 
natural to suppose that the atoms of the radio-active elements 
consist not only of the electrons in motion, but also of positively 
charged particles whose mass is about the same as that of the 
hydrogen or helium atom. 

It will be shown later that only a minute fraction of the atoms 
of the radio-element need break up per second in order to account 
for the radiations even of an enormously active element like 
radium. The question of the possible causes which lead to this 
atomic disintegration and the consequences which follow from it 
will be discussed later in chapter x. 

88. Experiments with a zinc sulphide screen. A screen 
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fit »Sicl<it s lu xagoiwl blind (phosphoic mtnit /\m milpludt*) lights 
tip biightlx iiridn ih<‘ ution «d tlu a i<i>s nt icidiuiu wul poloiuuiii 
If tin smbun of tlu sintui is (‘xainnusl \uth a nuigndymg glass, 
tlu Iiglit tioiii tlu‘M(tiHn IS found not to In undonnl) distiibutisl 
but toiojiHiHt of «i mnnbu of st mtdlating points of light No two 
tkslit h stu f « id oiu allot hu at flu sanu‘ pond biittluyaH siatUntd 
o\< I ftu siufati , « oming aiul going lapidlv wdlioutau) niovtnmnt 
of tiansbdion Tins lonuukaldi ac tion of tlu‘ nidnun and polonium 
ni\H on a /ini sulphid(‘ sc h mi was thwovmid b\ fSn William 
Cbookosband mdipcndinlK b\ Klstm and (hub T, who obsmMsl 
d with tin* ia\H gnui out fiom a win whuh has hcsm cliatgiHl 
tiigfdnoly citlu‘1 m tlu opi n an oi in n vc ssol (ontnning tlu 
om III itioii of tlioimin 

In oidot to show tlu Hc intdlalionH of ladium on tlu^ scnsm, 
Hn \\ ilium fhookcs has diwistsl aHimph^ appaiatuH whuh lu* has 
oidlui tlu* “ Hpinthai is( opi ’’ A nmill piui* of nu tal, which has 
bun dippod m a ladium solufum is fixed sc \(*ial milhmcdac^H away 
bom a small /nu Hulphuh* senin 'This sc n*i‘n is fixcsl at one 
t nd of »i sluut hiass tube* ami is looked at thnmgh a Icms fixes! at 
tin* oflu*i « ncl of flu* tube* \ u*wed in this w%i\, tlu* siuiue^ of tlu* 
sfiesn H sun as a daik haukgioundulotte d with hnlhant pointn 
of light wltuh (mm* and go witli gn*i,t lapidda The* niimlx*! of 
points of hgld p« I unit an i to he ses n at mu* tmu* falls off iapidl> 
as tlu cindnue* tiom tlu ladinm nu n ast*s, and, at HC‘V(‘ial cemtn 
im tros duiam e , only an eueasumal mu* is seen Tlu* (*xp(nmimit 
iK I xtn*iiu*h b(**mtdul, end hnngH vividly lH‘ton flu* obse*ive*i the 
fact thfit ftu* ladmm is shootang out a Htnain of propu tile*s, tlu* 
impiicl c»f e at h iif whu li on tlu hc n i*n is markcsl h) a flash of hglit 

Tlu St infdlatiiig points of light on the* sc n e*n an due* to tlm 
niipait of the* a pnitich^s on its Huifarc* If tlu* tadmni w covt*H*d 
with I Ia\m of foil ed sullu u nt fhukiusM to ahsoiball tlu^ a layn 
till* St ml illations tenHc* The*!! ih ntill fi phohphonHc*e'iue* to 1 h 
obsi I vuci tui tlu* Hues n elm to tlu* fj and 7 ia\H, hut this lummoHity 
IN not nut ktsl In suntilhtums to any appiuiahh* e*xt<*nt Hit 
\\ tlhimi iho«»ki‘H showed that tlu numhe i of sc iiddbitionH wan 
ahold tlu* Hiimif* in vmno as in an nt ntmoHplu'iu* pn*ssun* If tlu 

* Pim Hay Sm Hg p Ulf), ISCn 

9 Hltt/n A if No Uop li|» dlOtl 
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screen was kept at a constant temperature, but the radium cooled, 
down to the temperature of liquid air, no appreciable difference 
the number of scintillations was observed. If, however, the screen 
was gradually cooled to the temperature of liquid air, the scintilla- 
tions diminished in number and finally ceased altogether. This is 
due to the fact that the screen loses to a large extent its power ox 
phosphorescence at such a low temperature. 

The scintillations are produced not only by radium and 
polonium, hut also by a negatively charged wire made active I>y 
exposure in the open air or in a vessel containing the emanatioxxs 
of thorium or radium. As far as observations have yet gone, th.e 
production of scintillations appears to be a general property of tlio 
a rays firom all radio-active substances. The scintillations are besi3 
shown with a zinc sulphide screen If a screen of barium platino- 
cyanide is exposed to the a rays from radium, the scintillations ai“0 
difiBcult to observe, and the lummosity is far more persistent tliaxu. 
for a zmc sulphide screen exposed under the same conditions. Th.o 
duration of the phosphorescence probably accounts for the absenoo 
of visible scintillations. 

In the scintillations of zinc sulphide, we are actually witnessing’ 
the effect produced by the impact on the screen of single atoms of 
matter projected with enormous velocity. Each of the particle h 
carries an amount of energy corresponding to 5’9 x ergs. On 
account of the ease with which these particles are stopped, most of 
this energy is given up at the surface of the screen, and a portioxr 
of the energy is transformed into light. Zinc sulphide is vex'y 
sensitive to mechanical shocks. Lummosity is observed if a pGXi — 
knife is drawn across the screen, or if a current of air is directed on 
to the screen. The disturbance effected by the impact of the cc 
particle extends over a distance very large compared with the sisscjs 
of the impinging particle, so that the spots of light produced ha-vo 
an appreciable area, Becquereh recently has made an examination 
of the scintillations produced by different substances and h.aK 
concluded that the scintillations are due to irregular cleavagoH 
in the crystals composing the screen, produced by the action 
of the a rays. Scintillations can be mechanically produced loy 
crushing a crystal. Tommasina^ found that a zinc sulphide screen 
1 C. R, 187, Oct. 27, 1908. ^ 0. R. 187, Nov. 9, 1903. 
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iciiutvYl fiuiii (h, (if tl„ ladiuin rays for several days 

shoH.thh. h(int Iliad, ms ijja„, wh.vn an <‘le( t,nh( < I rod was brought 

tM It if ^ 

A^tlum^dl th, sdiitillations f,„m a putuk of pure radium 

1)1. mud, 11, \.t\ mimnous th(.v are not too numerous to be 

(ount.d (’l.is, to liu ndium Ih, luminosity is vc ry bright, but, 
b\ using 1 high p<nv( I niHiosiop, (he luminosity c m be shown 
f.M.msist of sdutiliitions This use of tin mu.oscopc would ofl.r 
n .Old. in. lit nuaiis ol artudh (ountmg lln numlu , of the 
pa.ti-hs pio|,,tMl tnm, (h, siufa,, of th. ladium, if e nh particle 
ga\, ns, to , flish of hght If ,s not Iik. Iv, howc vc r. that this 

vumld he tin ms. Tin numb, i of sc inf illations horn a given mass 

of imhniii will depi ml upon ifs fnnunss of division, but on account 
.d th. .IS, vvithvvimh Ih. pioju ted pn tides aie absorbed, only 
a Hinall poidoi, d ih. tot ,1 miinh. , pio,e, ted horn the masa of 

t Mltiiin \m 11 I St Ipi tiniu Its suifatt 

89 Abiorption of the a rays by matter a i lyn from 
tht thftuiiH iHliHfiitiu suhstuut‘s tan In^ tlisiinguiHhod from 
tath ttlhii U\ thf unt»unts of (Inn ahsoiption by gast's 

tti In fhm siii.o, df suhtl When t xammod umlor 

till S4IIM tim a I ns ftcini flu u I ivo suhsUnc os (an U 

iinufjgtti in ,t difiiufi tntbt v\ith uftittut^ (,o t,h<‘ amcmnft of 
iibhtn|tfmii m i ♦juiii thukiuhs <if muffti 

In null I fit If 4 ttu uiuHint of absoipfion of t,h(‘ a rays foi 
diibitiif itmkm si ufmafftnan ipjmmfus mnuku lo that shown 
in ^ m 111 p S2 HIS implo\i*d‘ A fhm lny(‘r of th(‘ attivi 
iiisiliii.il HiM .pti ut nmfoimh tnm an ar(‘a of about ‘JO stf ems, 
iitid flu iiilnnfiou ninint ohsmtd htfwttn two platos (ms 
ap,iif W itii I f bin t nt 1 of u tiM* m iftaifd f In* loni/ation bt twtsm 
Itin pliiii ^ n aliiuMf mfntdv duo to Uu* a rays Tht' lom/ation 
diii to till iiifi j tit^M If, itiitj jiiy I j 

I fit folloHiinj tabb hhoHsfht vniafumof tht Hntuiation ( uirt'ut 
bntHtiit flu platisilm fo flu a ravs fiom indium and polonium, 

Mlulltf ifdiil i4ml \liri flowik /Vi// Mittf luly UKU 
III diilii iiiiihirttfi I ui\ fhm lian ihi (m»|umri(l to ho temtocl ih ground to a 
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with successive layers of aluimruum foil interposed, each ‘00034 ciaa- 
in thickness. In order to get rid of the ionization due to the 
rays jfrom radiuna, the radium chlonde employed was dissolved 
water and evaporated. This renders the active compound, for 
time, nearly free from /3 rays. 

Polonium. Radium. 


Layeis of 
aluminium 

Current 

Batio of 
decrease fox’ 
each layer 

0 

100 

•48 

1 

48 

*48 

2 

23 

■60 

3 

13 6 

47 

4 

6*4 

39 

5 

2-5 

•36 

6 

9 


7 

0 



Layers of 
aluminium 

Current 

Eatio of 
decrease for 
each layer 

0 

100 

•41 

1 

41 

•31 

2 

12*6 

•17 

3 

2*1 

•067 

4 

•14 


5 

0 



The initial current with 1 layer of aluminium over the acti'vc’s 
material is taken as 100. It will be observed that the current dxxo 
to the radium rays decreases very nearly by half its value for eaoln 
additional thickness until the current is reduced to about 6 °/o <>t* 
the maximum. It then decays more rapidly to zero. Thus, fox' 
radium, over a wide range, the current decreases in an exponential.*! 
law with the thickness of the screen, 

it 

or ~ 

% 

where it is the current for a thickness t, and % the initial currexif. 
In the case of polomum, the decrease is far more rapid than woixl< I 
be indicated by the exponential law By the first layer, 
current is reduced to the ratio *41. The addition of the th-ii'cl 
layer cuts the current down to a ratio of *17. For most of 
active bodies, the current diminishes slightly faster than tvHc’t 
exponential law would lead one to expect, especially when 
radiation is nearly all absorbed. 
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90 The increase of absorpt 
the thickness of matter tra- 
versed has been very clearly 
shown in some experiments 
made by Mmc Curie The 
apparatus employed is shown 
in Fig 2 b 

The hatuiation current was 
measiiifcd between two parallel 
plates PP' 1 ems apart The 


ion of the a rays of polonium with 



polonium A was placed in the 


Fig 26 


metal box CO, and the rays from it, after passing through an 
opening in the lower plate P', covered with a layer of tfnn foil T 
loni/sed the gxs between the plates For a certain distance AT, of 
4 ems^ oi more, no appreciable current was observed between P 
and P As the distance AT was dimimshed, the current increased 
in a vciy sudden mannei, so that foi a small variation of the distance 
A P then was 1 1 xrgo increase of current With still further decrease 
of dibtincc the current inci eases in a more legular manner The 
results ,irt shown m the following table, where the screen T con- 
sisted of one and two layers of aluminium foil respectively The 
ciiriont due to the lays, without the aluminium screen, is in each 
exst taken as 100 


Distance xl 1' m cnib 

S5 

25 

19 

1 45 

05 

Foi 100 rays transmitted by one layer 

0 

0 

5 

10 

25 

Foi 1 00 lays transmitted by two layers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

07 


Ihi' metallic screen thus cuts off a greater proportion of 
the lays the greater the distance of air which the radiations 
traverse The effects xre still more marked if the plates PP are 
close togethei Results similar but not so marked are found if 
ladiurn is substituted for the polonium 

It follows from these exponments that the lomzation per umt 
volume due to a laige plate uniformly covered with the racho- 
active matte 1 , fills off lapidly with the distance from the plate 
At a elistxncc' eif 7 or 8 ems the a rays from uramum, thonum, or 


9—2 
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radium have been completely absorbed in the gas, and the small 
ionization then observed in the gas is due to the more penetrating 
^ and 7 rays. The relative amount of the ionization observed at 
a distance from the source will mcrease with the thickness of the 
layer of active matter, but will reach a maximum for a layei of a 
certain thickness. The greater proportion of the ionization, due 
to unscreened active matter, is thus entirely confined to a shell of 
air surrounding it not more than 7 cms. in depth. 

91. The a. rays from different compounds of the same active 
element, although differing in amount, have about the same average 
penetrating power. Experiments on this pomt have been made by 
the writer^ and by Owens 2 . For the purpose of comparison of the 
relative power of penetration of the a rays from the different radio- 
elements, it is thus only necessary to determine the penetrating 
power for one compound of each of the radio-elements. Rutherford 



and Miss Brooks^ have determined the amount of absorption of 
the a rays from the different active substances in their passage 
through successive layers of aluminium foil '00034 cm. thick. The 

1 PHI Mag. Jan. 1899. “ Phil Mag. Oct 1899. ■’ Phil Mag. July, 1900. 
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curves of absorption are given in Fig 27 For the purpose ol 
comparison m each case, the initial current with the bare actiit 
compound is taken as 100 A veiy thin layer of the active 
substance was used, and, in the case of thonum and radium the 
emanations given off were removed by a slow current of air through 
the testing vessel A potential difference of 300 ^olts was applied 
between the plates, which was sufficient to give the maximum 
current m each case 

Curves foi the mineials oiganite and thorite were very neaily 
the same as foi thoria 

For the purpose of comparison, the absorption curves of the 
excited ladiations of thorium and radium are given, as well as the 
curve for the radio-elements uianium, thorium, radium and polo- 
nium The a ladiations may be arranged in the followmg order, 
as regards their power of penetration, beginning with the most 
penetrating 


Thorium | 

Radium f 

Thorium 

Radium 

Polonium 

Uianium 


excited radiation 


The same oidei is observed for all the absorbing substances 
examined, viz , aluminium, Dutch metal, tinfoil, paper, and air and 
other gases The differences in the absorption of the a rays from 
the active bodies aie thus considerable, and must be ascribed either 
to a difference of mass oi of velocity of the a particles or to a 
variation m both these quantities 

Since the a lays differ eithei in mass or velocity, it follows 
that they cannot be ascribed to any smgle radio-active impnnty 
common to all ladio-active bodies 


92 Absorption of the a rays by gases The a rays from 
the different ladio-active substances are quickly absorbed m their 
passage through a few centimetres of air at atmospheric pressure 
and tcmpeiatuie In consequence of this, the lomzation of the air, 
due to the a rays, is gieatest near the surface of the radiating body 
and falls off very rapidly with the distance (see section 90) 
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A simple method of determming the absorption in gases ih 
shown in Fig. 28. The maximum 
current is measured between two 
parallel plates A and B kept at a 
fixed distance of 2 cms. apart, and 
then moved by means of a screw to 
different distances from the radio- 
active surface. The radiation from 
this active surface passed through a 
circular opening in the plate A, 
covered with thin aluminium foil, 
and was stopped by the upper plate 
For observations on other gases be- 
sides air, and for examining the 
effect at different pressures, the apparatus is enclosed in an aii*- 
tight cylinder. 

If the radius of the active surface is large compared with the" 
distance of the plate A from it, the intensity of the radiation i^ 
approximately uniform over the opening in the plate A, and fallK 
off with the distance x traversed according to an exponential law. 
Thus 



where X is the absorption constant ” of the radiation for the gan 
under consideration^. Let 

X = distance of lower plate from active material, 

I — distance between the two fixed plates. 

The energy of the radiation at the lower plate is then 
and at the upper plate The total number of ions pro- 

duced between the parallel plates A and B is therefore proportiona.1 
to 

g — Xa; g — A (Z+a;) _ q—\x ^ 6“^^^ 

Since the factor 1 -■ is a constant, the saturation curreritj 

1 Since the ionization at any point above the plate is the resultant effect of thie 
a particles coming from all points of the large radio-active layer, \ is not the same as 
the coefficient of absoiption of the rays from a point source. It will however b<e 
proportional to it. For this reason \ is called the “ absorption constant.’’ 
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between A and B varies as le it decreases according to an 
^^‘xponential law with the distance traversed 



Fig 29 

The variation of the cunent between A and B with the distance 
fiom a thin layer of nraninm oxide is shown in Fig 29 for diifferent 
gases The initial measurements weie taken at a distance of about 
3 5 mms from the active smfacc The actual values of this initial 
current were different for the different gases, hut, for the purposes 
of comparison, the value is in each case taken as unity 

It will be seen that the current falls off with the distance 
approximately in a geometrical progression, a icsult which is in 
agreement with the simple theory given above The distance 
through which the rays pass before they are absorbed is given 
below foi different gases 

Distance in mms to 

Uas absorb half ot radiation 


C irbonic acid 

I 

Air 

43 

Coal-gas 

7 

Hydrogen 

16 


The results foi hydrogen aie only approximate, as the absorp- 
tion IS small ovei the distance examined 
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The absorption is least in hydrogen and greatest in carbonic 
acid; and follows the same order as the densities of the gases. 
In the case of air and carbonic acid, the absorption is proportional 
to the density, but this rule is widely departed from in the case 
of hydrogen. Eesults for the relative absorption by air of the a rays 
from the different active bodies are shown in Fig. 30. 



The initial observation was made about 2 mms. from the active 
surface, and the initial current is in each case taken as 100. The 
current, as in the case of uranium, falls off at first approximately 
in geometrical progression with the distance. The thickness of 
air, through which the radiation passes before the intensity is 


reduced to half value, is given below. 

Distance in mms 

Uranium 

43 

Radium 

7*5 

Tliorium ... 

10 

Excited radiation from Thorium and Radium . 

16-5 


The order of absorption by air of the radiations from the active 
substances is the same as the order of absorption by the metals 
and solid substances examined. 
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93 Connection between absorption and density Since 
in all cases the radiations first dinaimsh appioximately accoidmg 
to an exponential law with the distance tiaversed, the intensity I 
aftei passing through a thickness j is given by I = I wheie X 
IS the absoiption constant and Jq the initial intensity 

The following tabic shows the value of X with different ladia- 
tions for air and aluminium 


Eadiation 

X for aluminium 

X for air 

Evcited ridiation 

8 50 

42 

Thorium 

12‘)0 

69 

Radium 

1600 

90 

Ui amum 

2750 

1 6 


Taking the density of an at 20° C and 760 mms as 000120 
compared with water as unity, the following table shows the value 
of X divided by density foi the different ladiations 


Radiation 

Aluminium 

An 

Excited radi itioii 

520 

350 

Thorium 

480 

550 

Radium 

620 

740 

Uranium 

1060 

1300 


Compaimg aluminium and air, the absoiption is thus loughly 
pioportional to the density tor all the radiations The divcigence, 
however, between the absoiption -density numbeis is laige when 
two metals like tin and aluminium are compaied The value of X 
for tin IS not much greatei than foi aluminium, although the 
density is nearly thiee times as great 

If the absoiption is piopoitional to the density, the absorption 
in a gas should vaiy directly as the piessuic, and this is found to 
be the case Some results on this subject have been given by the 
writer {loc at) foi ui<inium lays between piessuies of 1/4 and 1 
atmosphere Owens (loc at) examined the abs()r|3tion of the a 
ladiation in an fiom thoria between the piessuies of 0 5 to ^ 
atmospheres and lound that the absoiption varied directly as the 
pressure 

The variation of absoi-ption with density foi the projected 
positive particles is thus very similar to the law for the jirojected 
negative pai tides and for cathode lays Tht absoiption, in both 
cases, depends mainly on the density, but is not in all cases directly 
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proportional to it. Since the absorption of the a rays in gases in 
probably mainly due to the exhaustion of the energy of the rays 
by the production of ions m the gas, it seems j^robable that the 
absorption in metals is due to a similar cause. 


94. Relation between ionization and absorption in. 
gases. It has been shown (section 45) that if the a rays are 
completely absorbed in a gas, the total ionization produced is about 
the same for all the gases examined Since the rays are unequally 
absorbed in different gases, there should bo a direct connection, 
between the relative ionization and the relative absorption. This 
is seen to be the case if the results of Strutt (section 45) are com- 
pared with the relative absorption constants (section 92). 


Gas 


Relative Relative 
absorption ionization 


Air . . . 1 

Hydrogen ... *27 

Carbon dioxide 1 43 


1 

•226 

1-53 


Considering the difficulty of obtaining accurate determinations 
of the absorption, the relative ionization in a gas is seen to bo 
directly proportional to the relative absorption within the limits of 
experimental error. This result shows that the energy absorbed 
in producing an ion is about the same in air, hydrogen, and carbon 
dioxide. 


95. Theory of the absorption of the a rays by matter • 

As we have seen, experiment shows that the ionization of the gaa 
due to the a rays from a large plane surface of radio-active matter 
falls off approximately according to an exponential law until rnosb 
of the rays are absorbed, whereupon the ionization decreases at a 
much faster rate. The ionization of the gas is due to the collision 
of the positively charged particles with the molecules in their path.. 
Each projected particle carries with it sufficient energy to produce,^ 
on an average, several thousand ions m its path before its velocity 
IS reduced to a value below which it fails to ionize the gas. Thin 
minimum velocity for the a and ^ particles is probably about 10® cma. 
per second. More experimental data are required on the variation of 
the amount of ionization of the gas with the speed of the projected 
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particles The experiments of Townsend^ and Duiack^ point to the 
conclusion that the amount of ionization per unit distance passes 
through a maximum and then dcci eases as the velocity of the 
particle inci eases For example, Townsend found that the number 
of ions pioduced by an election moving in an electric field was 
small at first for weak fields, but increased with the strength of 
the electric field to a maximum corresponding to the production 
of 21 ions per cm in air at a pressure of 1 mm of mercuiy, 
while foi a much higher velocity of about 5 x 10^ ems per second 
Durack found that the electrons only produce 4 ions per cm at 
1 mm pressure In a later paper, Durack^ showed that for the 
electrons from radium, which are pio]ected with a velocity of 
about half the velocity of light, the corresponding number of ions 
per cm of path is 19 or only about 1/100 of the maximum number 
observed by Townsend 

It has been shown by Des Coudres that the velocity of the 
cathode rays diminishes when the rays pass through thin metal 
foil This ]s probably also true of the a and (3 particles produced 
by the active substances 

If the decrease of the ionization according to an exponential 
law with the distance were due only to a gradual retardation of 
the speed of the projected particles, it follows that the ionization 
per unit distance for both the a and /3 particles must vary as the 
square of the velocity of the particle For suppose that in passing 
through a distance doc a particle of mass m decreases in speed from 
V to v — dv The loss of energy of the particle is mvd'o, and 
this should be proportional to the number of ions qdx produced, 
where q is the rate of production of ions per unit length of the 
path Since the ionization is assumed to fall off in an exponential 
law with the distance a, wc get q= qQe'~^ where is the value of q 
when ^ = 0 

Then rnvdv = kq^^e~^ dos, 

where ^ is a constant and 

I niv' = - + = 

A A A 

1 Phil Mag Feb 1901 Phd Mag July, 1902 

^ Phtl Mag May, 190-1 
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for A = 0, Since ^ = 0 when v = 0, q should thus he proportional 
to This conclusion is contrary to the experimental results, for 
it has been shown, at any rate for the /3 particles, that the ioniza- 
tion per unit distance decreases with increase of velocity. 

The variation of ionization with distance thus cannot be due 
entirely to the gradual retardation of the particles. It seems 
probable that it is due to one of the following causes : — 

(1) absorption of the projected particles in their passage 
through matter , 

(2) neutralization of some of the charges carried by the pro- 
jected particles. 

It can be shown that the number of a particles which are able 
to produce “ scintillations ” on a zmc sulphide screen is diminished 
by the interposition of a metal screen. The hypothesis (2) seems 
more probable than (1), for it is difficult to see how masses, possess- 
ing such an amount of kinetic energy as the a and /3 particles at 
the moment of their expulsion, can be completely stopped by a 
single collision, unless the velocity of the particles has already been 
greatly reduced by their passage through matter. On the second 
hypothesis, the particles after losing their charges may still keep 
moving in their path with a high velocity, but it is to be expected 
that they would not be nearly as efficient in ionizing the gas as a 
charged particle of equal mass moving with the same velocity. 
Their existence would not be recognized by ordinary methods 
unless they produced an appreciable ionization by collision with 
the molecules. Thus, it is possible that, in addition to the a and 
yS charged particles, there may be a stream of -uncharged particles 
movmg through the gas with great velocity, the existence of which 
has not yet been detected. 

This gradual neutralization of the charges on the projected a 
particles, and the consequent inability of the particles to produce 
ions in their path, are probably responsible for most of the so-called 
absorption ” of the rays in traversing matter whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous. If, in addition, the speed of the projected particles is 
gradually decreased by their passage through matter, as the mini- 
mum velocity required to produce ions is approached, the particles 
which still retain their charge will decrease in ionizing power, and, 
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m consequence, the number of ions produced pei unit length of 
path will dimmish fai more rapidly than the law observed for 
highei velocities would lead us to expect This offers an explana- 
tion of the great increase of absorption of the a lays by matter 
\\hich IS observed when the lays are nearly all absorbed 


PART IV 

The 7 OR very penetrating 

96 In addition to the a and rays, the three active sub- 
stances, uranium, thorium, and radium, all give out a radiation of 
an cxtraoidinarily penetrating character These 7 rays are con- 
siderably more penetrating than the X lays produced m a “haid’' 
vacuum tube Their presence can readily be observed for an active 
substance like ladium, but is difficult to detect for uramum and 
thorium unless a large quantity of active material is used 

Villard^, using the photographic method, first drew attention 
to the fret that radium gave out these verj penetrating rays, and 
found that they weie non-deviable by a magnetic fiield This result 
was confiimcd by BecquereP 

Using a few milligiams of radium bromide, the 7 rays can 
leadily be detected in a dark room by the luminosity they excite 
m the mmcial willcmite or a screen of platmocyanide of barium 
The a and jS lays arc completely absorbed by placing a thickness 
of 1 centimetre of lead over the radium, and the rays which then 
pass thiough the lead consist entirely of 7 lays The very great 
pcnctiatmg power of these rays is readily observed by noting the 
slight diminution of the luminosity of the screen when plates of 
mental seveial centimeties thick are placed between the radium and 
the scieen These lays also produce ionization in gases and are 
best mve^stigated by the electrical method The presence of the 
7 lays horn 30 mgs of radium bromide can be observed m an 
clectioscope after passing through 30 ems of iron 


1 n lao, pp 1110 1178 1900 


^ a R 180 p 1154, 1900 
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97. In an examination of the active substances by the elec- 
trical method the writer^ found that both uranium and thorium 
gave out 7 rays in amount roughly proportional to their activity. 
An electroscope of the type shown in Fig 11 was employed. This 
was placed on a large lead plate 65 cm. thick, the active substance 
being placed in a closed vessel beneath. 

The discharge due to the natural ionization of the air in the 
electroscope was first observed The additional ionization due to 
the active substance must be that produced by rays which have 
passed through the lead plate and the walls of the electroscope. 
The following table shows that the discharge due to these rays 
decreases according to an exponential law with the thickness of 
lead traversed. 

Thickness of lead Bate of discharge 

62 cms. 100 

„ + *64 cms. 67 

„ +2‘86 „ 23 

„ -l-S’OS „ 8 

Using 100 gr. of uranium and thorium, the discharge due to 
the rays through 1 cm. of lead was quite appreciable and readily 
measured. The results showed that the amount of 7 rays was 
about the same for equal weights of thorium and uranium oxides. 
The penetrating power was also about the same as for the radium 
rays. 

Eesults originally obtained with an electrometer in the place of 
an electroscope gave results indicating about 20 per cent, less pene- 
trating power. The electroscopic results are probably the more 
accurate, but those obtamed with the electrometer, as given below, 
serve for the purpose of comparison. 


Metal 

Thickness of metal to 
absorb half of the rays 

Mercury ... 

•75 cms. 

Lead 


Tin 

1-8 „ 

Copper 

2*2 „ 

Zinc 

2 5 „ 

Iron 

2-5 „ 


1 JPhys. Zeit. p 517, No. 22, 1902. 
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98 Connection between absorption and density The 

absorption constant X of the rajs was determined from the 

equation for screens of different materials On account 


of the small absoiption m water and glass it 
dcteimme X with accuracy 

Th( lesults aie included in the followmg table 


was difficult to 


bubstauce 

Trays 

jS rays from 
uranium 

X 

X 

X 

X 

density 

density 

Watei 

033 

033 



Glass 

086 

035 

14 0 

5 7 

Iron 

28 

036 

44 

5 6 

Zinc 

28 

039 



Coppei 

31 

035 

60 

7 7 

Tin 

38 

052 

96 

13 2 

Lead 

77 

068 

122 

10 8 

Meicury 

92 

068 




On tht' light IS added a comparison table foi the /? rays given 
out by uranium It will be seen that the quotient of absorption 
by density is in neither case a constant, but the differences aie 
no grcfitcu foi the non-dcviable penetratmg rays than for the devi- 
able rays of uianium It is mteiesting to observe that the value 
of X divided by the density is, for both types of rays, twice as great 
for lead as foi glass or iron 

It will b(' seen fiom the above table that the penetrating rays 
fiom ladium compared with the de viable rays of uranium pass 
through a thickness of glass abont 160 times greater for the same 
reduetion of intensity 


99 Nature of the rays In addition to their great pene- 

tiating powei, the 7 rays differ from the a and /3 rays in not bemg 

eieflcctod to <in appieciable amount by a magnetic field 

It now lemams to consider whether the rays are material m 
natuie 01 whcthci they are a type of ether-pulse like Rontgen 

rays In some respects the 7 rays seem moie closely allied to 
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cathode than to Rontgen rays. It is well known that Rontgen 
rays produce much greater ionization in gases such as sulphuretted 
hydrogen and hydrochloric acid gas than in air, although the 
differences in density are not large. For example, under the 
influence of X rays sulphuretted hydrogen has six times the con- 
ductivity of air, hut under the cathode rays the conductivity is 
only slightly greater than that of air. In an experiment made 
hy the writer, in which the testing vessel was fllled with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, it was found that the current for the 7 rays 
from radium was only slightly greater than it was when the vessel 
contamed air. 

Strutt^ has recently made a detailed investigation of the rela- 
tive conductivity of gases exposed to the 7 rays of radium. The 
results have already been given in the table in section 45. He found 
that the relative conductivities of different gases compared with 
air were about the same as for the rays of radium, but were very 
different from the conductivities for Rontgen rays. 

The variation of absorption of these rays with density is also 
very similar to that of the cathode rays. On the other hand, 
Benoist*^ has shown that the relative absorption of Rontgen rays 
by matter depends to a large extent on the kind of rays em- 
ployed. Hard ” rays give ratios quite different from “ soft ” rays. 
For penetrating Rontgen rays, the absorption of the rays by a given 
weight of material is a continuous and increasing function of the 
atomic weight. 

The 7 rays thus show properties with regard to absorption 
and ionization unlike those of X rays, but it must not be forgotten 
that the 7 rays are of a far more penetrating character. It has 
not yet been shown that the properties of very penetrating X rays 
with regard to relative absorption and ionization are the same as 
those ot the ordinary rays of moderate penetrating power which 
have so far been examined. 

It will be shown later (section 194) that the 7 rays, like the 
/3 rays, appear only in the last stage of the succession of chemical 
changes occurring in active bodies. Active products which give 
a rays and no /3 rays do not give rise to 7 rays. The /3 and 7 rays 

1 Proc. Boy, Soc. 72, p 208, 1903. 

2 G B. 132, p. 545, 1901. 
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appear always to go togethei and are present m the same pro- 
portion The main facts known about the 7 rays are summarized 
below — 

(1) Great penetrating power 

(2) Non deviation in an intense magnetic field 

(3) A law of absorption similar to that of cathode and /3 rays 

(4) Occiirience of yS and 7 rays together and in the same 
proportion 

Three possible hypotheses may thus be considered — 

(1) That the 7 rays are very penetrating Rontgen rays 

(2) That they consist of negatively charged particles projected 
with a velocity veiy nearly equal to that of light 

(3) That they consist of uncharged bodies projected with 
great velocity 

Rontgen rays are believed to be electromagnetic pulses set up 
by the sudden stoppage of the cathode rays produced m a vacuum 
tube Thus it is to be expected that Rontgen rays should be 
produced at the sudden starting as well as at the sudden stopping 
of electrons Most of the /3 particles from the radio-elements are 
projected with velocities much gieater than those of the cathode 
rays in a vacuum tube Thus Rontgen rays of a very penetrating 
character should be set up, if the electron is very suddenly expelled 
with great velocity This would account foi the facts (1), (2) and 

(4), but it 18 at van<xnce with (3) unless the relative conductivity 
of gases for a veiy penctiatmg type of X rays follows the law of 
conductivity of the /3 oi cathode rays^ Strutt has also pointed 
out that the piopoxtion of 7 rays to /9 rays from radium is much 
greater than the propoition of X rays to the cathode rays produced 
in a vacuum tube 

It has been shown that the y8 rays from radium are complex 

’ (Added Feb IS 1901 ) Mr A S Eve of McGill University, Montreal, has 
lecently examined the lelative conductivity of some gases foi very “hard” X rays 
after their passage through a lead screen 1 8 mms thick, and has obtained latios 
veiy different from those observed for “soft ' rays, but appioximatmg closely to 
those obtained for the 7 rays These obseivations remove the most serious objee 
tion which has been urged against the view that the 7 rays are in reality X rays of 
a very penetrating type 


ERA 


10 
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and include electrons travelling with a speed of more than 95 per 
cent, of that of light. The apparent mass of an electron would 
increase rapidly as the speed of light is approached, and for the 
velocity of light the mass should he infinite and the path unaffected 
by a magnetic field. It does not seem improbable that some of 
the /3 rays of radium are projected with a velocity very nearly 
equal to that of light, and thus it is possible that the 7 rays 
may really consist of electrons expelled with velocities which still 
more nearly approach that of light. The great increase of pene- 
trating power IS to be expected on account of the rapidly increasing 
energy of the electron as the speed of light is approached. An 
objection to this hypothesis lies in the experimental observation 
that there appears to be no gradual passage from the stage of 
penetrating deviable rays to non-deviable very penetrating rays. 
It is also possible that the 7 rays may consist of uncharged 
particles projected with great velocity. Such an hypothesis would 
account for the relative conductivity of gases and for the non- 
deviation of the rays in a magnetic field. It would also account 
for the great penetrating power of the rays, since a small uncharged 
particle moving through matter would probably not be absorbed 
as rapidly as a charged particle of the same mass and velocity. 
Nevertheless, sufficient experimental data are not yet available to 
distinguish definitely between the three hypotheses discussed above. 


PAKT V. 

Secondary Rays. 

100. Production of secondary rays. It has long been 
known that Rdntgen rays, when they impinge on solid obstacles, 
produce secondary rays of much less penetrating power than the 
incident rays. This was first shown by Perrin and has been 
investigated in detail by Sagnac, Langevin, Townsend and others. 
Thus it is not surprising that similar phenomena should be 
observed for the radiation from radio-active substances. By 
means of the photographic method, BecquereP has made a close 

1 0. R . 132, pp, 371, 734, 1286. 1901. 
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sttidy of the sc^condaiy ladiations produced by radio-active sub- 
Htancch In his (^wlicst obscivxtions he noticed that radiographs 
of nu‘talhc objtcts weic <xlways surrounded by a diffuse border 
I hiH (flttHt IS duc^ to the secondaiy rays set up by the incident 
lays at the suifau of the screen 

Thi seconduy lays pioduccd by the a rays are very feeble 
They an hist shown by polonium, which gives out only a rays, 
when, in (onsequcncc, the results aie not complicated by the 
at tiUai of tht‘ lays Stiong secondaiy rays are set up at the 
point ol nupact of the ^ oi cathodic rays Becquerel found that 
th< magnitude^ of this action depended greatly on the velocity 
of th<‘ lays The lays of lowest velocity gave the most intense 
Htcondaiy action, while the penetrating rays gave, in comparison, 
scaictdy any st^condaiy effect In consequence of the presence of 
tins Htcondary ladiation, the photographic impression of a screen 
pioucd witli holes IS not clear and distinct In each case there is 
a double photognqihic impicssion, due to the primary rays and the 
suondaiy lays set up by them 

''rhesi' secondary lays are de viable by a magnetic field, and in 
turn piodiuc t( itiaiy lays and so on The secondary rays are mall 
cases moH readily deviated and absorbed than the primary rays, 
from whuh they anse The‘ veiy penetrating 7 rays give rise to 
sesondaiy rays which cause intense action on the photographic 
pi lie When some r<idium wxs placed in a cavity inside a deep 
h ad blo( k, re c tangular in sLqre, besides the impression due to the 
eliKH t rays through the lead, Becqiieiel observed that there was 
also a Htiong impression due to the secondary rays emitted from 
the hurfaee of the' le'id The action of these secondary rays on 
the' plate' is so stiong that the effect on the plate is, in many cases, 
mtie wed by adding a metal scieen between the active material 
anel the' plate' 

The' (oinparative' photergiaphic action of the primary and 
secondary rays eannot be taken as a relative measure of the 
mtiensity of tlu'ii radiations Foi example, only a small portion 
of the e ru rgy e»f the rays is m general absoibed in the sensitive 
him Hinee the' secondaiy lays aie fai more easily absorbed than 
the primary rays, a far greater proportion of their energy is ex- 
ptuidt'd m producing photographic action than in the case of the 

10—2 
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primary rays. It is thus not surprising that the secondary rays 
set up by the ^ and 7 rays may in some cases produce a photo- 
graphic impression comparable with, if not greater than, the effect 
of the incident rays 

On account of these secondary rays, radiographs produced by 
the ^ rays of radium in general show a diffuse border round the 
shadow of the object For this reason radiographs of this kind 
lack the sharpness of outline of X ray photographs. 

101 . Mme Curie^ has shown by the electric method that the 
OL rays of polonium produce secondary rays. The method adopted 
was to compare the ionization current between two parallel plates, 
when two screens of different material, placed over the polonium, 
were interchanged. 


Screens employed 

Thickness 
in mms. 

Current 

observed 

Aluminium 

0 01 

17-9 

Cardboard 

0 005 

Cardboard 

0-005 

6-7 

Aluminium 

0 01 

Aluminium 

0 01 

150 

Tm 

0 005 

Tin 

0-005 

126 

Aluminium 

0 01 

Tin 

0-005 

13-9 

Cardboard 

0-005 

Cardboard 

0 005 


Tin 

0 005 

4-4 


These results show that the a rays of polonium are modified in 
passing through matter, and that the amount of secondary rays set 
up vanes with screens of different material. Mme Curie, using the 
same method, was unable to observe any such effect for the /3 rays 
of radium. The production of secondary rays by the /3 rays of 
radium is, however, readily shown by the photographic method. 


^ These presentee a la Faculte des Sciences, Pans lOOB, p 85 
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102 Comparison of the ionization produced by the a 
and /3 rays With unscreened active material the lomzation 
pioducid be tween two parallel plates, placed as in Fig 16, is mamly 
due to the a rays On account of the slight penetrating power of 
the Of lays, the current due to them practically reaches a maximum 
with a small thickness of radio-active material The following 
saturation currents were observed^ for different thicknesses of 
uranium oxide between parallel plates sufficiently far apart for all 
tin a 1 <iys to be absorbed in the gas between them 


Suiface of mamum oxide 38 sq cins 


1 Weight of uranium oxide 

Saturation curient 

m giamraes per sq cm 

in amperes per sq cm 

of surface 

of surface 

0036 

1 7 X 10-“ 

0096 

3 2x10-“ 

0189 

4 0x10-“ 

0350 

4 4x 10-“ 

0955 

4 7 X 10-“ 


Thi' cmiont has reached about half its maximum value for 
a weight of oxide 0055 gr per sq cm If the a rays are cut off 
by a metallic screen, the ionization is then mamly due to the 
/3 rays, since the ionization produced by the 7 rays is small m 
companson For the jS rays from uramum oxide it has been 

1 Buthorford and McClung, Phtl Tiam A p 25 1901 
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skown (section 79) that the current reaches half its maximum 
value for a thickness of 0*11 gr. per sq. cm. 

On account of the difference in the penetrating power of the a 
and ^ rays, the ratio of the ionization currents produced by them 
depends on the thickness of the radio-active layer under examina- 
tion. The following comparative values of the current due to the 
a and ^ rays were obtained for very thin layers of active matter^ A 
weight of 1/10 gramme of fine powder, consisting of uranium oxide, 
thorium oxide, or radium chloride of activity 2000, was spread as 
uniformly as possible over an area of 80 sq cms. The saturation 
current was observed between parallel plates 5*7 cms. apart This 
distance was sufficient to absorb most of the a rays from the active 
substances A layer of aluminium 009 cm. thick absorbed all 
the a rays. 



Current due 
to a rays 

Current due 
to /3 rays 

Ratio cunents - 
a 

Uranium ... 

1 

1 

•0074 

Thorium ... 

1 

•27 

0020 

Radium 

2000 

1350 

0033 


In the above table the saturation current due to the a and 
/3 rays of uranium is, in each case, taken as unity. The third 
column gives the ratio of the currents observed for equal weights 
of substance The results are only approximate in character, for 
the ionization due to a given weight of substance depends on its 
fineness of division. In all cases, the current due to the ^ rays is 
small compared with that due to the a rays, being greatest for 
uranium and least for thorium. As the thickness of layer increases. 


o 

the ratio of currents ^ steadily increases to a constant value. 


103. Comparison of the energy radiated by the a and 
^ rays. It has not yet been found possible to measure directly 
the energy of the ct and /3 rays. A comparison of the energy 
radiated in the two forms of rays can, however, be made indirectly 
by two distinct methods 

1 Butherford and Grier, Phil. Mag. Sept, 1902. 
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If it IS assumed that the same amount of energy is required to 
produce an ion by either the a or the yS ray, and that the same 
proi)oition of the total energy is used up m producing ions, an 
approximate estimate can be made of the ratio of the energy 
radiatiHl by the a md /9 rays by measuimg the ratio of the total 
numbd of ions pioduced by them If X is the coefficient of 
absoiption of the /3 rays in air, the rate of production of ions 
per unit volume at a distance x from the source is where 

IS the rate of ionization at the source 

lh( total number of ions produced by complete absorption ol 
thc^ rays is 

^00 

JO X 

Now X IS difficult to measure experimentally for air, but an 
appioximatc estimate can be made of its value from the known 
fact th<it the absoiption of (3 rays is approximately proportional to 
the d( nsity of any given substance 

Foi /3 rays from uranium the value of X for alumimum is about 
14, and X divided by the density is 5 4 Taking the density of air 
as 0012, w( find that 

X for air = 0065 

The total numbci of ions produced m air is thus 154 when 
the lays art completely absorbed 

Now fiom the above table the ionization due to the ^ rays 
IS 0074 of that pioduccd by a lays, when the /3 rays passed 
through a distance of 5 7 ems of air 
Thus w(‘ have appioximately 

Total numbei of ions pro duced b y / 3 rays ^ 0074 ^ 3 ^ 54 ^ q 20 
Total nutnbt r of ions produced by a rays 5 7 

Thtuefoie about 1/6 of the total energy radiated mto air by a 
thin laytr of uianiurn is carried by the /9 rays or electrons The 
ratio for thorium is about 1/22 and for radium about 1/14, assum- 
ing tht rays to have about the same average value of X 

This cal( Illation takes into account only the energy which is 
radiated out mto the surrounding gas, but on account of the ea^e 
with which tht a lays are absorbed, even with a thm layer, the 
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greater proportion of the radiation is absorbed by the radio-active 
substance itself. This is seen to be the case when it is recalled 
that the a radiation of thorium or radium is reduced to half 
value after passing through a thickness of about 0*0005 cm. of 
aluminium. Taking into consideration the great density of the 
radio-active substances, it is probable that most of the radiation 
which escapes into the air is due to a thin skin of the powder not 
much more than *0001 cm. in thickness 

An estimate, however, of the relative rate of emission of 
energy by the a and /3 rays from a thick layer of material can be 
made in the following way — For simplicity suppose a thick layer 
of radio-active substance spread uniformly over a large plane area. 
There seems to be no doubt that the radiations are emitted 
uniformly from each portion of the mass, consequently the 
radiation, which produces the ionizing action in the gas above 
the radio-active layer, is the sum total of all the radiation which 
reaches the surface of the layer. 

Let Xi be the average coefficient of absorption of the a rays in 
the radio-active substance itself and a the specific gravity of the 
substance. Let E-^ be the total energy radiated per sec. per unit 
mass of the substance when the absorption of the rays in the 
substance itself is disregarded. The energy per sec. radiated to 
the upper surface by a thickness dx of a layer of unit area at a 
distance x from the surface is given by 

^Ei(Te~^^^dx. 

The total energy per unit area radiated to the surface per 
sec. by a thickness d is given by 




rd 

El 

^ 0 


ae~^^^dx 


Eicr 




if is large. 

In a similar way it may be shown that the energy of the 
^ rays reaching the surface is given by ^2 = ^ where and 
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Aie the valties foi the ^ rays corresponding to E, and X, for the 
a rays It thus follows that 

E. TuF ’ 

and X. aic difhcult to determme directly foi the radioactive 
substance itself but it is piobable that the ratio is not ver\ 
different horn the latio for the absorption coefficients for another 
substance like aluminium This follows from the general result 
that the absoiption of both « and /9 rays is proportional to the 
density of the substance, for it has already been shown in the 
case of the /3 i lys from uranium that the absorption of the rajs m 
the radio-active material is about the same as for non-radio-acti\e 
mattci of th( same density 

With a thick layei of manium oxide spread over an area of 
22 sq ems, it was found that the saturation current between 
piialkl platts () 1 cins apart, due to the a rays, was 12 7 times 
<is gie It as the current due to the ^ rays Since the a rays were 
entirely absorbed between the plates and the total ionization 
produced by the /3 rays is 154 times the value at the surface of the 
plates, 

number of ions due to a rays 
W total number of ions due to /3 rays 
127x61 

= ^ “ =05 approximately 


Now the value of \ for aluminium is 2740 and of X> for the 
same metal 14, thus 

El _ 1 

jjj* ’W 1 00 cJijpproxiiiiSi'fcoly 


This shows that the energy radiated from a thick layer of 
mateiial by the /3 lays is only about 1 per cent of the energy 
radiated m the foun of a rays 

This estmiato is confirmed by calculations based on mdepen- 
dent data L(t nii, rn^ be the masses of the a and ^ particles 
respectively Let Vi, be their velocities 


Ml ^ 

Energy o f one a particle _ ^ 

Energy of one particle m 2 V ^ 2 

e 
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Now it has been shown that for the a rays of radium 
1)1 = 2-5 X 10», 

— = 6 X 10 *. 

Wli 

The velocity of the ^ rays of radium varies between wide 
limits. Taking for an average value 

1)2= 1-5 X 10“ 

— = 1-8 X 10^ 

it follows that the energy of the a paiticle from radium is almost 
83 times the energy of the /3 particle. If equal numbers of a and 
yS particles are projected per second, the total energy radiated iix 
the form of a rays is about 83 times the amount m the form of 
/3 rays. 

Evidence will be given later to show that the number of 
a particles projected is probably several times gi*eater than the 
number of js particles; so that a still greater proportion of the 
energy is emitted in the form of a rays. These results thus lead 
to the conclusion that, from the point of view of the energy 
emitted, the a rays are far more important than the ^ rays^ 
This conclusion is supported by other evidence which is discussed 
m chapter X, where it will be shown that the a rays play by fair 
the most important part in the changes occurring in radio-active 
bodies, and that the ^ rays only appear in the last stage of the 
radio-active processes. From data based on the relative absorption 
and ionization of the /3 and 7 rays in air, it can be shown that the 
7 rays carry off about the same amount of energy as the /3 rays. 

104. Number and Energy of the a particles. It has 

been shown that the greater part of the energy emitted from 
the radio-elements in the form of ionizing radiations is due to 
the a rays. Eutherford and McClung (loc. cii) made an estimate 
of the energy of the a rays, radiated into the gas from a thin 
layer of active matter, by determining the total number of ions 
produced by the complete absorption of the a rays. Taking* 
as the value for the energy required to produce an ion m a gas 
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K) X 10-“ ergs, it was calculated that the amount ol enerm 
adiated mto the gas, from 1 gram of uramum oxide, spread o5r 
t plaU m a thin layer, corresponded to 0 032 gram-calories per 
ym? lakmg the activity of pure radium chloride as 1,500,000 
times that of uranium, the correspondmg rate of emission of enerm 
horn tadium is 48,000 gram-calones per year This is an under- 
eHtimati , foi it includes only the energy radiated mto the gas 
lh( actual amount of energy released m the form of a rajs is 
evi(U‘ntl> much greater than this on account of the absorption of 
tlu' a lays in the active matter itself 


It IS voiy important to form an estunate of the total energj 
<‘mit,tc‘(l in the foim of a rays, and also of the number of a particles 
I xjitdU (1 per second from a known weight of an active substance 
Thu'c ditfeient methods of estimating these quantities will now 
hv cotisKlen^l 


Method 1 It can be deduced from the results of Wien 
(BiKtion 74) that the number of /3 particles projected from 
I giam of ladium bromide is 6 6 x 10*^ per second In this calcu- 
lation no collection has been made for the ^ rays absorbed in 
the (iivilopc of the active matter and in the surrounding glass 
tube Ahsuinmg that about half of the /3 particles escape it 
follows that the number of /3 particles projected per second from 
1 gnim of uidium is about 2x10^® per second Now it will be 
nhown latt i in chaptci X, that probably four a particles are pro- 
|<‘{ ii (1 fiorn uulnim foi each /3 particle The number of a particles 
U (I pa second is thus about 8 x 10^^ Taking the energy of 
t fuh a pat tide (section 86) as 5 9 x 10”^ ergs, this corresponds to 
a f \U of amssion of energy fiom I gram of radium of 40 gram- 
(hIoiks pin hour 

Method 2 In the case of an active substance m the solid 
Of Ik pud state, most of the a rays emitted are absorbed m the 
fu tivc maternal The total ionization produced by all the a rays 
fiom I guirn of ladium, when there is no absorption in the 
ac iivf substance itself, was experimentally deduced in the follow- 
ing way A weight of 0 26 milligrams of pure radium bromide was 
dtHBolvi d in water and the solution, spread uniformly over a plate 
about 100 sq cins m area, was evaporated to dryness A few 
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hours afterwards the activity, measured by the a rays, 
minimum corresponding to 25°/^ of its maximum value 
state of radio-active equilibrium (see section 191). The 
current between parallel plates, sufficiently far apart to 
the a rays in the gas between them, was measured by 
meter and found to be 2 6 x 10”® amperes. In this cas 
of radium bromide was so thin that the absorption of th< 
the radium itself was very small. Taking into account 1 
the a radiation from the radium was absorbed in the p 
readily be deduced that the total current corresponding 
of radium when in a state of radio-active equilibrium 
1 2 X 10“^ electromagnetic units. Taking the charge o 
as 1T3 X electromagnetic units, this corresponds i 
duction of 10^® ions per second per gram^. 

Lange vin^ has deduced from the results of Townsenc 
tion by collision, that the energy required to produce fi 
every collision is equal to the energy acquired by an i 
freely between two points, which differ in potential b; 
volts. This corresponds to an amount of energy of 6‘8 x 
The total rate of emission of energy on the production 
per second is thus 7 x 10® ergs per second or about 
calories per hour. 

Method 3. The ionization produced in the gas b 
jected a particles is due to collision with the neutral 
The maximum number of ions produced per unit len^ 
will be reached when each collision results in the pr 
fresh ions. Now Townsend^ has shown that the maxim 
of ions produced by a moving electron per cm. of its pa 
the pressure of 1 mm. of mercury is 21 On the kinet 
gases, it can be deduced from this result (Lange vin, Ic 
the electron ionizes every molecule in a circular cyli 
axis IS the direction of movement and whose diameter 
the diameter of the molecule. It follows that the eh 
be of dimensions small compared with the molecule — a i 
is in accordance with the experimental data. In the 

^ Rutherford and Soddy, Fhil. Mag May 1903. 

2 Thhse jprisentee a la Faculte des Sciences, Paris 1902, p. 

^ Phil Mag. p. 198, Feb. 1901. 
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a pax tides, the ionization is produced by a charged body atomic 
m size It IS reasonable to suppose that the maximum number 
of ions produced by the a particles per cm of their path cannot be 
greatei than the number of molecules m a cylinder of twice the 
diametei of the molecule The maximum number of ions produced 
per cm of path in air at 1 mm pressure cannot in consequence be 
greatei than 84 The number per cm at atmospheiic pressure 
and temperatuie will be 63,800 

Now half the ol rays from xadium aie absorbed m traversing 

0 75 cm of air (section 92) The total number of ions produced 
by the rays is about the same as if the ionization at the surface 
of the active matter extended uniformly for a distance of 1 09 ems 
The number of ions produced on an average by each a paiticle of 
radium cannot in consequence be greater than 70,000 

The total number of ions produced fox 1 gram of radium is 
10^® This corresponds to an emission of 1 4 x 10^^ a particles from 

1 gram of radium per second and an emission of energy of 70 gram- 
calories per hour 

The approximate estimates by the three methods of the 
number of a pai tides and the rate of emission of energy from 
1 gram of radium are in good agreement It may be concluded 
tint from 1 gram of radium — 

(1) rbout 10^^ a particles are projected per second, 

(2) the rate of emission of energy in the form of a particles is 

probably equal to about 50 gram-calories per hour 

These results will be found to be in harmony with the deduc- 
tions drawn fiom the observed heat emission of radium discussed 
in the next section 

Since radium bromide has an activity (measured by the a rays) 
of about 1,500,000 times uranium, it follows that the number of 
a particles projected from 1 gram of thorium or uranium is only 
7 X l0”N)f the number from radium 

In the following table arc given the probable number of a 
particles projected per second and the rate of emission of energy 
in the form of a paiticles from 1 gram of each of the three radio- 
i Icrnents 
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Number of 
a particles 
per sec 

Emission of energy 
m foim of a rays 
per hour 

Emission of energy 
per yeai 

Uranium ... 

Thorium 

Radium 

70000 

70000 

1011 

3 5 X 10“^ gram-cal. 
35x10-5 

50 „ 

3 gram-cal. 

•3 

4 4 X 105 gram-cal. 


The rate of emission of energy in the form of 0 and y rays is 
probably about 1 per cent, of the above values. For a thin layer 
of a radio-element the amount of energy radiated into the air in 
the form of rays is for most cases about 10 per cent, of the above 
values. 

105. Heat emission of radium. P. Curie and Laborde^ 
first drew attention to the striking result that a radium compound 
kept itself continuously at a temperature several degrees higher 
than that of the surrounding atmosphere. Thus the energy 
emitted from radium can be demonstrated by its direct heating 
effect as well as by photographic and electric means. Curie 
and Laborde determined the rate of the emission of heat in 
two different ways. In one method the difference of tempera- 
ture was observed by means of an iron-constantin thermo-couple 
between a tube containing one gram of radiferous chloride 
of barium, of activity about 1/6 of pure radium, and an ex- 
actly .similar tube containing one gram of pure barium chloride. 
The difference of temperature observed was 1 5° C In order to 
measure the rate of emission of heat, a coil of wire of known 
resistance was placed in the pure barium chloride, and the strength 
of the electric current required in order to raise the barium to the 
same temperature as the radiferous barium was observed. In the 
other method, the active barium, enclosed in a glass tube, was 
placed inside a Bunsen calorimeter. Before the radium was intro- 
duced, it was observed that the level of the mercury in the stem 
remained steady. As soon as the radium, which had previously 
been cooled in melting ice, was placed in the calorimeter, the 
mercury column began to move at a regular rate. If the radium 
tube was removed, the movement of the mercury ceased. It was 


1 G. B. 136, p 673, 1903. 
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found from these experiments that the heat emission from thi 
1 giara ol laditerous banum, contammg about 1/6 of its Memht of 
pure ladmm chloride, was 14 gram-calones per hour Measure 
ments were also made with 0 08 gram of pure radium chloride' 
Ounc and Laboide deduced from these results that 1 gram of pure 
radium emits a quantity of heat of about 100 gtam-calones pe) 
hoar I’his lesult was confirmed by the experiments of Runge and 
Prcchf- and otheis As far as observation has at present gone 
this late of emission of heat is continuous and unchanged with 
lapse of time Therefore, 1 gram of radium emits m the course of 
a day 2400, and in the course of a year, 876,000 gram-calones 
The' amount of heat evolved in the union of hydrogen and oxygen 
to foim 1 giam of water is 3900 gram-calones It is thus seen 
that 1 giam of ladiurn emits per day nearly as much energy as is 
reciuued to dissociate 1 gram of water 

In some latti experiments using 0 7 gram of pure radium 
bromide', P Ouiic^ found that the temperature of the radium 
indicated by a mercury thermometer was 3° C above that of the 
sunounding an This result was confirmed by Giesel who obtamed 
a difte'n nee of teinpeiature of 5° C with 1 gram of radium bromide 
Thi' actual use of temperatuie observed will obviously depend upon 
the' Hi/(' and nature of the vessel con- 
taining the ladium 

1 filling then visit to England m glc 

1901 to h'ctuie at the Royal Insti- i ^ | 

tution, M and Mmo Curie performed pH I 
sonu expciinients with Professor 
Di'war, to test by another method the [1 
rate of c'niission of heat from radium ^ W 
at vi'iy low t( mpeiatures This method 3 A B 
dependc'd on the measurement of the g = ^ 
amount of gas volatili/ed when a ^ S 

radium pii paiation was placed mside ^ ^ 

a tubi imnu'istd in a liquefied gas 
at its boiling point The arrange- 
mc'iit of th( calorimeter is shown in 
Fig 31 

‘ Sit. Ih. Wish BoJwt, No 18 1906 


^ Soci^te de Phjsique 190i5 
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The small closed Dewar flask A contains the radium in a glass 
tube jR, immersed in the liquid to be employed. The flask A is 
surrounded by another Dewar bulb J?, containing the same liquid, 
so that no heat is communicated to A from the outside The gas, 
liberated in the tube A, is collected in the usual way over water or 
mercury and its volume determined. By this method, measurements 
were made with liquid carbon dioxide, oxygen, and liquid hydrogen. 
Especial interest attaches to the results with liquid hydrogen. 
The rate of heat emission of the radium was found to be about 
the same in boiling carbon dioxide and oxygen, but Dewar ^ states 
that it was distinctly p-eater in liquid hydrogen. This result, if 
confirmed, is of great interest, for it shows that while the rate of 
heat emission is practically unchanged between the range of tem- 
perature of liquid oxygen and carbon dioxide, the great relative 
drop in absolute temperature between liquid oxygen and hydrogen 
causes an increase in the heat emission. It will be shown in the 
next section that the heat emission of radium is directly connected 
with the radio-activity of that element. A change in the rate of 
heat emission must then involve a change in the radio-activity of 
radium. The conclusion that the heat emission of radium is greater 
in liquid hydrogen than at ordinary temperatures thus requires 
confirmation by direct measurements of the radio-activity. 

The use of liquid hydrogen is very convenient for demonstrat- 
mg the rate of heat emission from a small amount of radium. 
From 0*7 grams of radium bromide (which had been prepared only 
10 days previously) 73 cc of gas was given off per minute. 

In later experiments P. Curie (loc, cit) found that the rate of 
emission of heat from a given quantity of radium depended upon 
the time which had elapsed smce its preparation The emission 
of heat was at first small, but after a month’s interval practically 
attained a maximum. If a radium compound is dissolved and 
placed in a sealed tube, the rate of heat emission rises to the same 
maximum as that of an equal quantity of radium in the solid 
state. 

106. Connection of the heat emission with the radia- 
tions. The observations of Curie that the rate of heat emission 


1 Dewar, British Association, 1903. 
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depended upon the age of the radium preparation pomted to the 
conclusion that the phenomenon of heat emission of radium was 
connected with the radio-activity of that element It had long 
been known that radium compounds increased in activity for about 
a month after their preparation, when they reached a steady state 
This mcrease of activity is due to the contmuous production by the 
radium of the radio-active emanation or gas, which is occluded in 
the radium compound and adds its radiation to that of the radium 
proper It thus seemed probable that the heating effect was m 
some way connected with the presence of the emanation Some 
experiments upon this point have been made recently by Ruther- 
ford and Barnes 1 In order to measure the small amounts of heat 
emitted, a form of differential air calorimeter was employed Two 
equal glass flasks of about 500 cc were filled witb dry air at 
atmospheric pressure These flasks were connected through a 
glass U-tube filled witb xylene, wbicb served as a manometer 
to determine any variation of pressure of tbe air m tbe flasks 
A small glass tube, closed at the lower end, was introduced into 
the middle of each of the flasks When a continuous source of 
heat was introduced into the glass tube, the air surrounding it was 
heated and the pressure was increased The difference of pressure, 
when a steady state was reached, was observed on the manometer 
by means of a microscope with a micrometer scale in the eye- 
piece On placmg the source of heat in the similar tube in the 
other flask, the difference in pressuie was reversed In order to 
keep the apparatus at a constant temperature, the two flasVa were 
immersed in a water bath, which was kept well stirred 

Observations weie first made on the heat emission from 30 
milligrams of radium bromide The difference m pressure observed 
on the manometei was standardized by placing a small coil of wire 
of known resistance in the place of the radium The strength of 
the current through the wire was adjusted to give the same differ- 
ence of pressure on the manometer In this way it was found that 
the heat emission per gram of radium bromide corresponded to 
65 gram-calories pci hour Takmg the atomic weight of radium 
as 225, this is equivalent to a rate of emission of heat from one 
gram of metallic radium of 110 gram-calones per hour 
1 Nature, Get 29, 1903 Phil Mag Feb 1904 
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The emanation from the 30 milligrams of radium bromide was 
then removed by heating the radium (section 141). By passing the 
emanation through a small glass tube immersed in liquid air, the 
emanation was condensed. The tube was sealed off while the 
emanation was still condensed in the tube. In this way the 
emanation was concentrated in a small glass tube about 4 cms. 
long. The heating effects of the “de-emanated” radium and of the 
emanation tube were then determined at intervals. It was found, 
that, after removal of the emanation, the heating effect of the 
radium decayed in the course of a few hours to a minimum, 
corresponding to about 30 per cent, of the original heat emission, 
and then gradually increased again, reaching its original value after 
about a month’s mterval. The heating effect of the emanation 
tube was found to increase for the first few hours after separation 
to a maximum, and then to decay regularly with the time according* 
to an exponential law, falling to half its maximum value in about 
four days. The actual heat emission of the emanation tube was 
determined by sending a current through a coil of wire occupying 
the same length and position as the emanation tube. 

The variation with time of the heating effect from 30 milli- 
grams of radium and the emanation from it is shown in Fig. 32. 
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Curve A shows the variation of the heat emission of the radium 
and curve of the emanation The sum total of the rate of heat 
emission of the radium and the emanation together, was at any 
time found to be equal to that of the original radium The maxi- 
mum heating effect of the tube contaming the emanation from 30 
milligiams of radium bromide was 1 26 gram-calories per houi 
The emanation together with the secondary products which arise 
from it, obtained from one gram of radium would thus give out 42 
gram-calories per hour The emanation stored up in the radium 
IS thus responsible foi more than two-thirds of the heat emission 
ft-om radium 

After removal of the emanation from radium, the activity., 
measured by the a rays, decays in the course of a fe'w hours to a 
minimum of about 25 7^ and then increases to its origmal value 
after about a month’s inteival At the same time, the apparent 
activity of the emanation in a closed vessel increases to a maximum 
in the couise of a few hours and then decays with time accordmg 
to an exponential law, falling to half value in about four days The 
gradual decay of the activity of the radium, after removal of the 
emanation, is due to the decay of the “ excited activity ” on the 
radium itself The increase of the apparent activity of the emana- 
tion IS due to the production of ''excited activity’ on the walls of 
the containing vessel The variation in heat emission of the radium 
and the emanation in both cases is approximately p? oporhonal to 
the activity viea^ured hy the a rays It is not pioportional to the 
activity measured by the j3 or y rays, for the mtensity of the 
and 7 rays falls nearly to zero when the a radiation of the radium 
IS at the minimum of 25 per cent These results are thus 
in accordance with the view that the heat emission of radium 
accompanies the expulsion of a particles, and is approximately 
pioportional to the number expelled 

107 Source of the energy On the theory of atomic dis- 
integration advanced in section 87, this heat is derived, not from 
external sources, but from the internal energy of the radium atom 
The atom is supposed to be a complex system consistmg of chaiged 
parts m veiy lapid motion, and, in consequence, contains a laige 
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store of latent energy, which can only be manifested when the 
atom breaks up. For some reason, the atomic system becomes 
unstable, and an a particle, of mass about twice that of the hydro- 
gen atom, escapes, carrying with it its energy of motion. Since 
the a particles would he practically absorbed in a thickness of 
radium of less than ‘001 cm., the greater proportion of the u 
particles, expelled from a mass of radium, would be stopped in the 
radium itself and their energy of motion would be manifested in 
the form of heat. The radium would thus be heated by its own 
bombardment above the temperature of the surrounding air The 
suggestion that the heat emission of radium was connected with 
the expulsion of the a rays was first given by Sir Oliver Lodge b 
The energy of the expelled a particles does not account for the 
whole emission of heat by radium. It is evident that the violent 
expulsion of a part of the atom must result in intense electrical 
disturbances in the atom. At the same time, the residual parts of 
the disintegrated atom rearrange themselves to form a permanently 
or temporarily stable system. During this process also, energy is 
emitted, which is manifested in the form of heat in the radium 
itself. 

It has already been calculated (section 104) that the emission 
of energy in the form of a particles, probably corresponds to about 
50 gram-caloiies per hour for one gram of radium. The observed 
heat emission of radium, under conditions when the a rays are 
nearly all absorbed in the radium itself, is 100 gram-calories per 
hour per gram. On account of the uncertainty attaching to the 
estimate of the energy of the a rays, it is not possible to deduce 
with accuracy how much of the total energy emitted is due to 
them. The evidence, taken as a whole, points to the conclusion 
that a considerable fraction of the total emission of energy is due 
to the kinetic energy of the a rays. 

Eunge and Precht {loc, cit) determined the heat emission of 
radium by means of a thermometer, (1) when the radium was in a 
thin tube, and (2) when it was surrounded by a lead screen several 
millimetres in thickness. Within the limit of accuracy of the 


^ Natvref April 2, 1903. 
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expel iments (about 5 °/q), no difference in the heat emission was 
observed in the two cases The only difference between the 
experiments (1) and (2) is that in the latter the y3 rays are absorbed 
in the lead and add their heating effect to the radium Since, 
however, the energy of the ^ rays is probably not more than 1 
of that due to the a lays (section 103), no appreciable difference is 
to be expected The experiments of Runge and Precht are quite 
consistent with the view that the heating effect largely depends on 
the energy of the a rays 

A further discussion of the heatmg effect of the emanation and 
of its secondary products is given m sections 163 and 181 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROPERTIES OF THE RADIATIONS. 


108 Besides their power of acting on a photographic plate, 
and of ionizing gases, the radiations from active bodies are able 
to produce marked chemical and physical actions in various sub- 
stances. Most of these effects are due either to the a or ^ rays. 
The 7 rays produce little effect in comparison. Since the y3 rays 
are similar in all respects to high velocity cathode rays, it is to be 
expected that they will produce effects similar in character ta 
those produced by the cathode rays in a vacuum tube. 


Phosphorescmt action. 

BecquereD has studied the action of radium rays in producing* 
phosphorescence in various bodies. The substance to be tested 
was placed above the radium in the form of powder on a very thin. 
mica plate. Examination was made of the sulphides of calciuro. 
and strontium, ruby, diamond, varieties of spar, phosphorus and 
hexagonal blende. Substances like the ruby and spar, which phos- 
phoresce under luminous rays, did not phosphoresce under tho 
radium rays. On the other hand, those which were made luminous 
by ultra-violet light were also lummous under the action of radiuro. 
rays. The radium rays show distinct differences from X rays. F oyr 
example, a diamond which was very luminous with radium rays 
was unaffected by X rays. It has been mentioned previously thab 
the a rays from Marckwald’s preparation of polonium produce 
marked phosphorescence in the diamond. The double sulphate of 


1 C. R. 129, p. 912, 1899. 
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tiramum and potassmni is more luminoiis than hexagonal blende 
under X lays, but the reverse is tine for radium rays , under the 
influence of these rays, sulphide of calcium gave a blue luminosity 
hut was hardly affected by X rays 

The following table shows the relative phosphorescence excited 
in various bodies 


Substance 

1 

Without screen 
Intensity 

Across screen 
of black 
paper 

Hexagonal blende 

13 36 

04 

Platmo cyanide of barium 

1 99 

05 

Diamond 

1 14 

01 

Double sulphate of Uranium and Potassium 

1 00 

31 

Calcium Pluoride 

BO 

02 


In the last column the intensity without the screen is in each 
case taken as unity The great diminution of intensity alter the 
rays have passed through black paper shows that most of the phos 
phorescence developed without the screen is, m the majority of 
cases, due to the a rays 

Bary^ has made a very complete examination of the class ol 
suhstances which become luminous under i adium rays He found 
that the great majority of substances belong to the alkali metals 
and alkaline eaiths All these substances were also phosphorescent 
under the action of X rays 

Zinc sulphide (Sidot’s blende) phosphoresces very brightly 
under the influence of the rays from radium and other very active 
substances This was obseived by Curie and Debieine in then 
study of the ladium emanation and the excited activity produced 
by it It has also been largely used by Giesol as an optical means 
of detecting the presence of emanations from very active sub- 
stances It IS an especially sensitive means of detecting the 
presence of a rays, w^hen it exhibits the “ scintillating ” property 
already discussed m section 88 In order to show the luminosity 
due to the a rays, the screen should be held close to the active 
substance, as the rays aie absoibed m their passage through a few 


1 C E IJO, p 77b, 1900 
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centimetres of air. Zinc sulphide is also luminous under the action 
of the ^ rays, but the phosphorescence is far more persistent than 
when produced by the a rays. 

Platino-cyamde of barium fluoresces under the action of all 
three kinds of rays, but is especially suitable for a study of the 
^ and 7 rays. With a decigram of radium, the luminosity on the 
screen can be seen at a distance of a metre from the radium. The 
rays produce quite an appreciable luminosity on the screen after 
their passage through, the human body. The mineral willemite (zinc 
silicate) was recently found by Kunz to be an even more sensitive 
means of detecting the presence of the radiations than platino- 
cyanide of barium. It fluoresces a beautiful greenish colour, and 
a piece of the mineral appears quite translucent under the action 
of the rays. Baskerville^ has recently shown that kunzite, a new 
variety of mmeral spodumene discovered by Kunz^, becomes 
luminous when exposed to the action of radium rays and retains 
its luminosity for some time. 

Both zinc sulphide and platino-cyanide of barium diminish in 
luminosity after exposure for some time to the action of the rays. 
To regenerate a screen of the latter, exposure to solar light is 
necessary. A similar phenomenon has been observed by Villard 
for a screen exposed to Rontgen rays. Giesel made a screen of 
platino-cyanide of radio-active barium. The screen, very luminous 
at first, gradually turned brown in colour, and at the same time 
the crystals became dichroic. In this condition the luminosity 
was much less, although the active substance had increased in 
activity after preparation. Many of the substances which are 
luminous under the rays from active substances lose this property 
to a large extent at low temperatures. 

109. Luminosity of radium compounds. All radium, 
compounds are spontaneously luminous. This luminosity is es- 
pecially brilliant in the dry haloid salts, and persists for long* 
intervals of time. In damp air the salts lose a large amount of 
their luminosity, but they recover it on drying. With very active 
radium chloride, the Curies have observed that the light changes 

^ Science, Sept 4, 1903. 

^ Science, Aug. 28, 1903. 
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m colour aud intensity with time The original luminosity is 
recovered if the salt is dissolved and dried Many inactive pre- 
parations of radiferous barium are strongly lummous The writei 
has seen a preparation of impure radium bromide which gave out 
a light sufficient to read by in a dark room The luminosity of 
radium peisists over a wide range of temperature and is as bright 
at the temperature of liquid air as at ordinary temperatures A 
slight luminosity is observed in a solution of radium, and if crystals 
are being formed in the solution, they can be clearly distinguished 
in the liquid by their greater luminosity 

110 Spectrum of the phosphorescent light of radium 
Compounds of radium, with a large admixture of barium, are 
usually strongly self-luminous This luminosity decreases with 
increasing purity, and pure radium bromide is only very feebly 
self-luminous A spectroscopic examination of the slight phos- 
phorescent light of pure radium bromide has been made by Sir 
William and Lady Huggins ^ On viewing the light with a direct 
vision spectroscope, there were faint indications of a variation of 
luminosity at diffeient points along the spectrum In order to get 
a photograph of the spectrum withm a reasonable time, they made 
use of a quartz spectroscope of special design which had been 
previously employed in a spectroscopic examination of faint celestial 
objects After three days' exposure with a slit of 1/450 of an inch 
in width, a negative was obtained which showed a number of 
bright lines The magnified spectium is shown in Fig 33 The 
lines of this spectrum were found to agree not only in position but 
also in relative intensity with the band spectrum of nitrogen The 
band spectrum of nitrogen and also the spark spectrum^ of radium 
are shown in the same figure 

Some time afterwards Sir William Crookes and Prof Dewar** 
showed that this spectrum of nitrogen was not obtained if the 
radium was contained in a highly exhausted tube Thus it 

^ Ffoc Roy Soc 72, pp 196 and 409, 1906 

2 The spark spectrum of the radium bromide showed the H and K lines of 
calcium and also faintly some of the strong lines of haiium The charactenstic 
hues of radium of wave lengths 3814 59, 3649 7, 4340 6 and 2708 6, as shown 
by DemarQay and others are clearly shown in the figui e The strong line of wavp 
length about 2814 is due to radium 

® British Assoc 1903 
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appears that the spectrum is due to the action of the radium rays 
either on occluded nitrogen or the nitrogen in the atmosphere 
surrounding the radium. 

It IS very remarkable that a phosphorescent light, like that of 
radium bromide, should show a bright line spectrum of nitrogen. 
It shows that radium at ordinary temperatures is able to set up 
radiations which are produced only by the electric discharge under 
special conditions. 

Sir William and Lady Huggins were led to examine the 
spectrum of the natural phosphorescent light of radium with the 
hope that some indications might thereby be obtained of the 
processes occurring in the radium atom. Since the main radiation 
from radium consists of positively charged atoms projected with 
great velocity, radiations must be set up both in the expelled body 
and in the system from which it escapes. Further experiments in 
this direction are much to be desired at the present time. 

111. Thermo-luminescence. E. Wiedemann and Schmidt^ 
have shown that certain bodies after exposure to the cathode rays 
or the electric spark become luminous when they are heated to 
a temperature much below that required to cause incandescence. 
This property of thermo-luminescence is most strikingly exhibited 
in certain cases where two salts, one of which is much in excess of 
the other, are precipitated together. It is to be expected that 
such bodies would also acquire the property when exposed to the 
y8 or cathodic rays of radium. This has been found to be the case 
by Wiedemann^. Becquerel showed that fluor-spar, exposed to the 
radium rays, was luminous when heated. The glass tubes in which 
radium is kept are rapidly blackened. On heating the tube, a 
strong luminosity is observed, and the coloration to a large extent 
disappears The peculiarity of many of these bodies lies in the 
fact that the property of becoming luminous when heated is retained 
for a long interval of time after the body is removed from the 
influence of the exciting cause. It appears probable that the rays 
cause chemical changes in these bodies, which are permanent until 
heat is applied. A portion of the chemical energy is then released 
m the form of visible light. 

^ Wied. Annal. 59, p. 604, 1895. ^ Phyn. Zeit. 2, p. 269, 1901. 
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Physical actions 

112 Some electric effects Kadmm rays have the same 
effect as ultra-violet light and Rontgen rays in mcreasmg the 
facility with which a spark passes between electrodes Elster and 
GeiteP showed that if two electrodes were separated hy a distance 
suoh that the spark just refused to pass, on hrmging near a specimen 
of radium the spark at once passes This effect is best shown with 
short sparks from a small induction coil The Curies have ob- 
served that radium completely enveloped by a lead screen 1 cm 
thick produces a bimilar action The effect in that case is due to 
the 7 rays alone This action of the rays can be very simply 
illustrated by connecting two spark-gaps with the induction coil in 
parallel The spark-gap of one circuit is adjusted so that the 
discharge just refuses to pass across it, but passes by the other 
When some ladium is brought near the silent spaik-gap, the spark 
at once passes and ceases in the other 

Hemptinne^ found that the electrodeless discharge in a vacuum 
tube began at a higher pressure when a strong preparation of 
radium was brought near the tube In one expenment the dis- 
charge without the rays began at 51 mms but with the radium 
rays at 68 mms The colour of the discharge was also altered 
Himstedt ’ found that the resistance of selenium was diminished 
by the action of radium rays m the same way as by ordinary light 
F Henning^ examined the electrical resistance of a barium 
chloride solution containing radium of activity 1000, but could 
observe no appreciable difference between it and a similar pure 
solution of baiiuin chloride This experiment shows that the 
action of the rays from the ladium does not pioduce any appreciable 
change m the conductivity of the baiium solution The amount 
of radium present was too small to obtain the relative conductivity 

of the radium and barium solution 

Specimens of strongly active material have been employed to 
obtain the pot( ntial at any point of the atmosphere The ionization 
due to the active substance is so intense that the body to which it 


1 Wied An7ial 69, p 673, 1899 
^ Phys Zeit p 476, 1900 


C B 133, p 934, 1901 
^ Wied Annal p o62, 1902 
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is attached rapidly takes up the potential of the air surrounding 
the active substance- In this respect it is more convenient and 
rapid in its action than the ordinary taper or water dropper, but on 
account of the disturbance of the electric field by the strong 
ionization produced, it is probably not so accurate a method as 
the water dropper. 

113. Effect on liquid and solid dielectrics. P. Curie" 
made the very important observation that liquid dielectrics became 
partial conductors under the influence of radium rays. In these 
experiments the radium, contained in a glass tube, was placed in 
an inner thin cylinder of copper. This was surrounded by a con- 
centric copper cylinder, and the liquid to be examined filled the 
space between. A strong electric field was applied, and the current 
through the liquid measured by means of an electrometer. 

The following numbers illustrate the results obtained : 


Substance 

Conductivity in 
megohms per 1 cm.^ 

Carbon bisulphide ... 

20xI0-w 

Petroleum ether 

15 


Amyline 

14 

jj 

Carbon chloride 

8 

yj 

Benzene 

4 

JJ 

Liquid air 

1*3 

JJ 

Vaseline oil 

1*6 

JJ 


Liquid air, vaseline oil, petroleum ether, amyline, are normally 
nearly perfect insulators. The conductivity of amyline and petro- 
leum ether due to the rays at — 17°C. was only 1/10 of its 
value at 0° 0. There is thus a marked action of temperature on 
the conductivity. For very active material the current was pro- 
portional to the voltage. With material of only 1/500 of the 
activity, it was found that Ohm's law was not obeyed. 

The following numbers were obtained : 


Volts 

Current 

50 

109 

100 

185 

200 

255 

400 

335 


1 C. B. 134, p. 420, 1902. 
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For an increase of voltage of 8 times, the current only increases 
about 3 times The current in the liquid thus tends to become 
“ saturated” as does the ordinary ionization current through a gas 
These results have an |^mpoItant bearing on the lomzation theory, 
and show that the radiation probably produces ions in the liquid as 
well as in the gas It was also found that X rays mcreased the 
conductivity to about the same extent as the radium rays 

Becquereh has receutly shown that solid paraffin exposed to 
the /3 and y rays of radium acquires the property of conducting 
electricity to a slight extent After removal of the radium the 
conductivity diminishes with time according to the same law as for 
an ionized gas These results show that a solid as well as a liquid 
and gaseous dielectric is ionized under the influence of radium 
lays 

114 Effect of temperature on the radiations BecquereP, 
by the electric method, determined the activity of uranium at the 
temperature of liquid air, and found that it did not differ more 
than 1 per cent from the activity at ordinary temperatures In 
his experiments, the a rays from the uranium were absorbed before 
reachmg the testing vessel, and the electric current measured was 
due to the |8 rays alone P Curie" found that the luminosity of 
radium and its power of exciting fluorescence in bodies were 
retained at the temperature of liquid air Observations by the 
electric method showed that the activity of radium was unaltered 
at the temperature of liquid an If a radium compound is heated 
m an open vessel, it is found that the activity, measured by the 
a rays, falls to about 25 per cent of its original value This is 
however not due to a change in the radio-activity, but to the 
release of the radio-active emanation, which is stored in the 
radium No alteration is observed if the radium is heated in 
a closed vessel where none of the radio-active products are able 
to escape 


C B 136 p 1173, 1903 
G R 133, p 199, 1901 
■* Soci4t6 de Physiq^ue, March 2, 1900 
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Chemical actions. 

115. Eays from active radium preparations change oxygext 
mto ozone I Its presence can be detected by the smell or by the 
action on iodide of potassium paper. This effect is due to the 
a and ^ rays from the radium, and not to the luminous rays from 
it. Since energy is required to produce ozone from oxygen, this 
must be derived from the energy of the radiations. 

The Cunes found that radium compounds rapidly produced 
coloration in glass For moderately active material the colour 
is violet, for more active material it is yellow. Long continued 
action blackens the glass, although the glass may have no lead iix 
its composition. This coloration gradually extends through the 
glass, and is dependent to some extent on the kind of glass used. 

GieseP found that he could obtain as much coloration in rock- 
salt and fluor-spar by radium rays, as by exposure to the action of 
cathode rays in a vacuum tube. The coloration, however, extended 
much deeper than that produced by the cathode rays. This is to 
be expected, since the radium rays have a higher velocity, and 
consequently greater penetrating power, than the cathode rays 
produced in an ordinary vacuum tube. Goldstein observed that 
the coloration is far more intense and rapid when the salts are 
melted or heated to a red heat. Melted potassium sulphate, 
under the action of a very active preparation of radium, was 
rapidly coloured a strong greenish blue which gradually changed 
into a dark green. 

The cause of these colorations by cathode and radium rays 
has been the subject of much discussion. Elster and GeiteP 
observed that a specimen of potassium sulphate, coloured green by 
radium rays, showed a strong photo-electric action, i.e. it rapidly 
lost a negative charge of electricity when exposed to the action of 
ultra-violet light. All substances coloured by cathode rays show 
a strong photo-electric action, and, since the metals sodium and 
potassium themselves show photo-electric action to a very remark- 
able degree, Elster and Geitel have suggested that the colorations 
are caused by a solid solution of the metal m the salt. 

^ S. and P. Curie, G. R. 129, p. 823, 1899 

2 Giesel, Verhandlg. d. d. phys. Ges. Jan. 5, 1900. 

® Phys. Zeit. p. 113, No. 3, 1902. 
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Although the coloration due to radium rays extends deeper 
than that due to the cathode rays, when exposed to light the 
colour fades away at about the same rate in the two cases 

Becquerel' found that white phosphorus is changed into the 
red variety by the action of radium rays This action was shown 
to b>6 due mainly to the /3 lays The secondary radiation set up 
by the primary rays also produced a marked effect Radium rays, 
like ordinary light rays, also caused a precipitate of calomel in the 
presence of oxalic acid 

Hardy and Miss Willcock^ found that a solution of iodoform in 
chloroform turned purple after exposure for 5 minutes to the rays 
from 5 milligiams of radium bromide This action is due to the 
libeiation of iodine By testing the effect of screens of different 
thicknesses, over the radium, this action was found to be mainly 
due to the /3 rays from the radium Eontgen rays produce a 
similar coloiation 

Hardy^ also observed an action of the radium rays on the 
coagulation of globulin Two solutions of globulm from ox serum 
were used, one made electio-positive by adding acetic acid, and the 
other electro-negative by adding ammonia When the globulm 
was exposed close to the radium in naked drops, the opalescence of 
the electro-positive solution rapidly dimimshed, showmg that the 
solution became more complete The electro-negative solution was 
rapidly turned to a jelly and became opaque These actions were 
found to be due to the a rays of radium alone 

This is further evidence in favour of the view that the a rays 
consist of projected positively charged bodies of atomic dimensions, 
for a similar coagulation effect is produced by the metallic ions of 
liquid electrolytes, and has been shown by W C D Whetham^ to 
be due to the electric charges earned by the ions 

116 Gases evolved from radium Curie and Debieme^ 
observed that radium preparations placed in a vacuum tube con- 
tinually lowered the vacuum The gas evolved was always accom- 

1 C B 1-^3, p 709, 1901 

2 Pwc Roy Soc 72 p 200 1903 

3 P) 0 C Physiolog Soc May 16, 1903 

^ Phil Mag Nov 1899, Theory of Solution, Ca.mh 1902 p 396 

5 C R 132, p 768, 1901 
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panied by the emanation, but no new lines were observed in its 
spectrum. GieseP has observed a similar evolution of gas from 
solutions of radium bromide Giesel forwarded some active material 
to Runge and Bodlander, in order that they might test the gas 
spectroscopically. From 1 gram of a 5 per cent, radium prepara- 
tion they obtained 3*5 c.c. of gas in 16 days. This gas was found, 
however, to be mainly hydrogen, with 12 per cent, of oxygen. In 
later experiments Eamsay and Soddy^ found that 50 milligrams of 
radium bromide evolved gases at the rate of about 0*5 c.c. per day. 
This is a rate of evolution about twice that observed by Bunge and 
Bodlander. On analysing the gases about 28*9 per cent, was found 
to consist of oxygen, and the rest was hydrogen. The slight excess 
of hydrogen over that attained in the decomposition of water, they 
consider to be due to the action of oxygen on the grease of the 
stop-cocks. The radio-active emanation from radium has a strong 
oxidizing action and rapidly produces carbon dioxide, if carbonaceous 
matter is present The production of gas is probably due to the 
action of the radiations in decomposing water. The amount of 
energy required to produce the rate of decomposition observed by 
Ramsay and Soddy — about 10 c.c. per day for 1 gram of radium 
bromide — corresponds to about 30 gram-calories per day. This 
amount of energy is about two per cent, of the total energy emitted 
in the form of heat. 

Ramsay and Soddy {loc cit) have also observed the presence of 
helium in the gases evolved by solution of radium bromide. This 
important result is considered in detail in section 201 

. Physiological actions, 

117. Walkhofi:' first observed that radium rays produce burns 
of much the same character as those caused by Rontgen rays. 
Experiments in this direction have been made by Giesel, Curie and 
Becquerel, and others, with very similar results. There is at first 
a painful irritation, then inflammation sets in, which lasts from 10 
to 20 days. This effect is produced by all preparations of radium, 
and appears to be due mainly to the a and yS rays. 

1 Ber. d, d. Chem. Ges 35, p. 3605, 1902. 

^ Proc. Motj. Soc, 72, p. 204, 1903. 
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Care has to be taken in handling radium on account of the 
painful inflammation set up by the rays If a finger is held for 
some minutes at the base of a capsule containing a radium prepara- 
tion, the skin becomes inflamed for about 15 days and then peels 
off The painful feeling does not disappear for two months 

Danysz^ found that this action is mainly confined to the skin, 
and does not extend to the underlying tissue Caterpillars sub- 
jected to the action of the rays lost their power of motion in 
several days and finally died 

Eadium rays have been found beneficial in certain cases of 
cancer The effect is apparently similar to that produced by 
Eontgen rays, but the use of radium possesses the great advantage 
that the radiating source can be enclosed in a fine tube and intro- 
duced at the particular point at which the action of the rays is 
required The rays have also been found to hinder or stop the 
development of microbes^ 

Anothei interesting action of the radium rays has been ob- 
served by Giesel On bunging up a radium preparation to the 
closed eye, in a dark room, a sensation of diffuse light is observed 
This effect has been examined by Himstedt and NageP who have 
shown that it is due to a fluorescence pioduced by the rays in the 
eye itself The blind aie able to perceive this luminosity if the 
retina is intact, but do not do so if the letina is diseased Hardy 
and Anderson^ have recently examined this effect in some detail 
The sensation of light is pioduced both by the /3 and 7 rays The 
eyelid practically absorbs all the (B rays, so that the luminosity 
observed with a closed eye is due to the 7 rays alone The lens 
and retina of the eye are strongly phosphorescent under the action 
of the and 7 rays Hardy and Anderson consider that the 
luminosity observed in a dark loom with the open eye (the phos- 
phorescent light of the radium itself being stopped by black paper) 
IS to a large extent due to the phosphorescence set up in the 
eyeball The 7 rays, for the most part, produce the sensation of 
light when they strike the retina 

1 C n 136, p 461, 1903 

Aschkinass and Oaspaii, a? c/j d Ges Pliyhiologte 86, p 603,1901 
^ I)rude\ Annal 4, p 537, 1901 
4 P 9 0 C Boy Soc 72 p 393, 1903 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION OF RADIO-ACTIVE MATTER. 

118. Uranium X. The experiments of Mme Curie show 
that the radio-activity of uranium and radium is an atomic pheno- 
menon The activity of any uranium compound depends only on 
the amount of that element present, and is unaffected by its 
chemical combination with other substances, and is not appreciably 
affected by wide variations of temperature. It would thus seena 
probable, since the activity of uranium is a specific property of 
the element, that the activity could not be separated from it by 
chemical agencies. 

In 1900, however, Sir William Crookes^ showed that, by a single 
chemical operation, uranium could be obtained photographically 
mactive while the whole of the activity could be concentrated 
in a small residue free from uranium. This residue, to which, 
he gave the name UrX, was many hundred times more active 
photographically, weight for weight, than the uranium from which 
it had been separated. The method employed for this separation 
was to precipitate a solution of the uranium with ammonium car*- 
bonate. On dissolving the precipitate in an excess of the reagent, a 
light precipitate remained behind. This was filtered, and constituted 
the UrX. The active substance UrX was probably present in 
very small quantity, mixed with impurities derived from the 
uranium. No new lines were observed in its spectrum. A par- 
tial separation of the activity of uranium was also effected by 
another method. Crystallized uranium nitrate was dissolved in 
ether, when it was found that the uranium divided itself between 
the ether and water present in two unequal fractions The small 
part dissolved in the water layer was found to contain practically 
1 Froc JRoy, Soc 66, p. 409, 1900. 
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all the activity when examined by the photographic method, while 
the other fraction was almost mactive These results, taken by 
themselves, pointed very strongly to the conclusion that the 
activity of uranium was not due to the element itself, hut to 
some othei substance, associated with it, which had distmct 
chemical properties 

Results of a similar character were ohserved hy Bec<^uereh 
It was found that barium could be made photographically very 
active by adding barium chloride to the uramum solution and 
precipitating the barium as sulphate By a succession of precipi- 
tations the uranium was rendered photographically almost mactive, 
while the baiium was strongly active 

The inactive uranium and the active barium were laid aside , 
but, on examining them a year later, it was found that the wamum 
had completely regained its activity, while that of the barium had 
completely disappear ed The loss of activity of uramum was thus 
only temporary in character 

In the above experiments, the activity of uranium was examined 
by the photographic method The photographic action produced 
by uranium is due almost entirely to the /3 rays The a rays, in 
comparison, have little if any effect Now the radiation from UrX 
consists entirely of /3 rays, and is consequently photographically 
veiy active If the activity of uranium had been measured 
electrically without any screen over it, the current observed would 
have been due very largely to the a rays, and little change would 
have been observed after the removal of Ur X, since only the con- 
stituent responsible for the yS rays was removed This important 
point IS discussed in more detail in section 189 

119 Thorium X Rutherford and Soddy-, workmg with 
thorium compounds, found that an intensely active constituent 
could be separated from thorium by a single chemical operation 
If ammonia is added to a thorium solution, the thorium is precipi- 
tated, but a laigc amount of the activity is left behind m the 
filtrate, which is chemically free from thorium This filtrate was 
evaporated to dryness, and the ammonium salts driven off by 

1 C R 131, p 137, 1900 133 p 977, 1901 

2 Rhil Mag Sep and Nov 1902 Tians Chem Soc 81, pp 321 and 837, 1902 
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ignition. A small residue was obtained which, weight for weight, was 
in some cases several thousand times more active than the thorium, 
from which it was obtained, while the activity of the precipitated 
thorium was reduced to less than one half of its original value. 
This active constituent was named Th X from analogy to Crookes' 
UrX. 



The active residue was found to consist mainly of impurities 
from the thorium; the ThX could not be examined chemically, 
and probably was present only m mmute quantity. It was also 
found that an active constituent could be partly separated from 
thorium oxide by shaking it with water for some time On 
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filtering the water, and evaporating down, a very active residue 
was obtained which was analogous in all respects to Th X 

On examinmg the products a month later, it was found that 
the Th X was no longer active, while the thorium had completely 
legained its activity A long series of measurements was then 
undertaken to examme the time-rate of these processes of decay 
and recovery of activity 

The results aie shown graphically in Fig 34, where the final 
activity of the thorium and the mitial activity of the Th X are in 
each case taken as 100 The ordinates represent the activities 
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determined by means of the ionization current, and the abscissae 
represent the time in days It will be observed that both curves 
are irregular for the first two days The activity of the ThX 
increased at first, while the activity of the thorium diminished 
Disregarding these initial iriegularities of the curves, which will be 
explained in detail in section 190, it will be seen that, after the 
first two days, the time taken for the thorium to recover half its 
lost activity is about equal to the time taken by the Th X to lose 
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half its activity. This time in each case is about four days. The 
percentage proportion of the activity regained by the thorium, over 
any given interval, is approximately equal to the precentage pro- 
portion of the activity lost by the Th X during the same mterval. 

If the recovery curve is produced backwards in the normal 
direction to meet the vertical axis, it does so at a minimum of 
25 per cent , and the above conclusions hold more accurately, if the 
recovery is assumed to start from this minimum. This is clearly 
shown by Fig. 35, where the percentages of activity recovered, 
reckoned from the 25 per cent, minimum, are plotted as ordinates. 
In the same figure the decay curve, after the second day, is shown 
on the same scale. The activity of the Th X decays with the time 
accordmg to an exponential law, fallmg to half value in about 
four days. If Iq is the initial activity and It is the activity after 
a time t, then 



where \ is a constant and e the natural base of logarithms. The 
experimental curve of the rise of activity from a minimum to a 
maximum value is therefore expressed by the equation 



where is the amount of activity recovered when the state of 
constant activity is reached, and It the activity recovered after 
a time t, and A is the same co7istant as before. 

120. Uranium X- Similar results were obtained when 
uramum was examined. The UrX was separated by Becquerehs 
method of successive precipitations with barium. The decay of 
the separated activity and the recovery of the lost activity are 
shown graphically in Fig. 36. A more detailed discussion of this 
experiment is given m section 189. 

The curves of decay and recovery exhibit the same peculiarities 
and can be expressed by the same equations as in the case of 
thorium. The time-rate of decay and recovery is, however, much 
slower than for thorium, the activity of the Ur X falling to half its 
value m about 22 days. 
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A large number of results of a similar character have been 
obtained from other radio-active products, separated from the 



radio-elements, but the cases of thorium and uramum will sufl&ce 
for the present to form a basis foi the discussion of the processes 
that aie taking place in radio-active bodies 

121 Theory of the phenomena These processes of decay 
and recovery go on at exactly the same rate if the substances are 
removed from the neighbourhood of one another, or enclosed m 
lead, or placed in a vacuum tube It is at first sight a remark- 
able phenomenon that the processes of decay and recovery should 
be so intimately connected, although there is no possibihty of 
mutual interaction between them These results, however, receive 
a complete explanation on the followmg hypotheses — 

(1) That there is a constant rate of production of fi:esh 

radio-active matter by the radio-active body 

(2) That the activity of the matter decreases accordmg to 

an exponential law with the time fi:’om the moment 
of its formation 

Suppose that particles of new matter are produced per second 
firom a given mass of matter The rate of emission of energy due 
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to the particles produced in the time dt, is, at the moment of their 
formation, equal to Kq^dt where is a constant. 

It is required to find the activity due to the whole matter 
produced after the process has continued for a time T. 

The activity dl, due to the matter produced during the time dt 
at the time t, decays according to an exponential law during the 
time T — t that elapses before its activity is estimated, and in 
consequence is given by 

where \ is the constant of decay of activity of the active matter. 
The activity It due to the whole matter produced in the time T is 
thus given by 

Jo 

The activity reaches a maxiimiin value To when T is very great, 
and is then given by 

Thus T “ ^ ~ 

-^0 

This equation agrees with the experimental results for the 
recovery of lost activity. 

A state of equilibrium is reached when the rate of loss of 
activity of the matter already produced is balanced by the activity 
by "^be production of new active matter. According to 
this view the radio-active bodies are undergoing change, but the 
activity remams constant owing to the action of two opposing 
processes. Now if this active matter can at any time be sepa- 
rated from the substance in which it is produced, the decay of 
its activity, as a whole, should follow an exponential law with 
the time, since each portion of the matter decreases in activity 
according to an exponential law with the time, whatever its age 
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may be If lo is the initial activity of the separated product, the 
activity Jt ‘^iftei an inteival t is given by 



Thus, tht two assumptions of uniform production of active 
matter and the decay of its activity in an exponential law from 
the moment ot its formation satisfactorily explain the relation 
between the cuives of decay and recoveiy of activity 

122 Experimental evidence It now remains to consider 
further expeiimcntal evidence m support of these hypotheses The 
primary conception is that the radio-active bodies are able to 
produce from themselves matter of chemical properties different 
from those of the substance that pioduces it, and that this process 
goes on at a constant rate This new matter initially possesses 
the property of activity, and loses it according to a definite law 
The fact that a proportion of the activity of radium and thorium 
can be concentiatcd in small amounts of active matter like Th X 
or Ur X docs not, of itself, prove directly that a material con- 
stituent responsible for the activity has been chemically separated 
For example , m the case of the separation of Th X from thorium, 
it might be supposed that the non-thorium part of the solution is 
rendered tcmpoiaiily active by its association with thorium, and 
that this propel ty is letamed through the processes of precipita- 
tion, evaporation, and ignition, and finally manifests itself m the 
residue remaining According to this view it is to be expected 
that any precipitate capable of removing the thorium completely 
from its solution should yield active residues similar to those ob- 
tained from ammonia No such case has however been observed 
For example^ when thoiium nitrate is precipitated by sodium or 
ammonium carbonate, the residue from the filtrate after evapora- 
tion and Ignition is free from activity and the thorium carbonate 
obtained has the noimal amount of activity In fact, ammoma is 
the only i eagent yet found capable of completely separating Th X 
from thorium A partial separation of the Th X can be made by 
shaking thoiium oxide with water owing to the greater solubility 
of Th X in water 

Thorium and uianium behave quite differently with legard to 
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the action of ammonia and ammonium carbonate. Ur X is com- 
pletely precipitated with the uranium in an ammonia solution 
and the filtrate is inactive. Ur X is separated by ammonium 
carbonate, while Th X under the same conditions is completely 
precipitated with the thorium. The Ur X and the Th X thus 
behave like distinct types of matter with well-marked chemical 
properties (juite distinct from those of the substances in which 
they are produced. The removal of Ur X by the precipitation 
of barium is probably not directly connected with the chemical 
properties of Ur X. The separation is probably due to the 
dragging down of the Ur X with the dense barium precipitate. 
Sir William Crookes found that the Ur X was dragged down by 
precipitates when no question of insolubility was involved, and 
such a result is to be expected if the Ur X exists in extremely 
minute quantity. It must be borne in mind that the actual 
amount of the active constituents Th X and Ur X, separated from 
thorium and uranium, is probably infinitesimal, and that the 
greater proportion of the residues is due to impurities present 
in the salt and the reagents, a very small amount of active matter 
hemg mixed with them 

123. Rate of production of Th X- If the recovery of 
the activity of uranium or thorium is due to the continuous 
production of new active matter, it should he possible to obtain 
experimental evidence of the process As the case of thorium 
has been most fully investigated, a brief account will be given of 
some experiments made by Rutherford and Soddy^ to show that 
Th X is produced continuously at a constant rate. Preliminary 
experiments showed that three successive precipitations were suf- 
ficient to remove the Th X almost completely from the thorium. 
The general method employed was to precipitate a solution of 
5 grams of thorium-nitrate with ammonia. The precipitate was 
then redissolved in nitric acid and the thorium again precipitated 
as before, as rapidly as possible, so that the Th X produced in the 
time between successive precipitations should not appreciably 
afifect the results The removal of the Th X was followed by 
measurements of the activity of the residues obtained from suc- 

^ Phil . Mag . Sept. 1002. 
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cessive filtrates In three successive precipitations the activities of 
the residues were proportional to 100, 8, 1 6 respectively Thus two 
precipitations aie nearly sufficient to free the thorium from Th X 
The thorium freed from Th X was then allowed to stand foi 
a defimte time, and the amount of Th X formed durmg that time 
found by precipitating it, and measuring its radio-activity Ac- 
cording to the theoiy, the activity It of the thorium formed m the 
time t IS given by 

where /o is the total activity of Th X, when there is radio-active 
equilibrium 

If Xt IS small, 

-^0 

Since the activity of Th X falls to half value m 4 days, the 
value of X expressed m hours = 0072 After standing a period 
of 1 houi about 1/140, aftei 1 day 1/6, after 4 days 1/2 of the 
maximum should be obtained The experimental results obtamed 
showed an agreement as good as could be expected, with the equa- 
tion expressing the result that the Th X was bemg produced at 
a constant rate 

The thoriurn-nitiate which had been heed from Th X was 
allowed to stand foi one month, and then it was agam subjected 
to the same process The activity of the Th X was found to be 
the same as that obtained from an equal amount of the ongmal 
thormm-mtiate In one month, therefore, the Th X had been 
regenerated, and had reached a maximum value By leavmg the 
thorium time to fully recover its activity, this process can be re- 
peated indefinitely, and equal amounts of Th X are obtamed at 
each precipitation Ordinary commeicial thorium-mtrate and the 
purest nitrate obtainable showed exactly the same action, and 
equal amounts of Th X could be obtained from equal weights 
These processes thus appear to be independent of the chemical 
purity of the substance^ 

^ The general method ot legardmg the subject would be unchanged even if it 
were proved that the radio activity of thorium is not due to thorium at all but to a 
small constant amount of a radio active impurity mixed with it 
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The process of the production of Th X is continuous, and no 
alteration has been observed in the amount produced in the given 
time after repeated separations. After 23 precipitations extending 
over 9 days, the amount produced in a given interval was about 
the same as at the beginning of the process. 

These results are all in agreement with the view that the 
Th X IS being continuously produced from the thorium compound 
at a constant rate. The amount of active matter produced from 
1 gram of thorium is probably extremely minute, but the elec- 
trical effects due to its activity are so large that the process of 
production can be followed after extremely short intervals. With 
a sensitive electrometer the amount of Th X produced per minute 
in 10 grams of thorium-nitrate gives a rapid movement to the 
electrometer needle. For larger intervals it is necessary to add 
additional capacity to the system to bring the effects within range 
of the instrument. 

124. Rate of decay of activity. It has been shown that 
the activity of Ur X and Th X decays according to an exponential 
law with the time. This, we shall see later, is the general law of 
decay of activity in any type of active matter, obtained by itself, 
and freed from any secondary active products which it may, itself, 
produce. In any case, when this law is not fulfilled, it can be 
shown that the activity is due to the superposition of two or 
more effects, each of which decays in an exponential law with 
the time. The physical interpretation of this law still remains 
to be discussed. 

It has been shown that in uranium and thorium compounds 
there is a continuous production of active matter which keeps the 
compound in radio-active equilibrium The changes by which 
the active matter is produced must be chemical in nature, since 
the products of the action are different in chemical properties 
from the matter in which the changes take place. The activity 
of the products has afforded the means of following the changes 
occurring in them. It now remains to consider the connection 
between the activity at any time, and the amount of chemical 
change taking place at that time. 

In the first place, it is found experimentally that the saturation 
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lonizatioxi current after the active product has been allowed to 
decay foi a time t, is given by 



wlieie 4 the initial satuiation current and \ the constant of 
decay 

Now the satuiation current is a measuie of the total number 
of ions produced pei second m the testing vessel It has alreadj 
been shown that the a rays, which produce the greater proportion 
of ionization in the gas, consist of positively charged particles 
pi ejected with gieat velocity Suppose for simplicity that each 
atom of active matter, in the course of its change, gives nse to 
one projected a particle Each a particle will produce a certain 
average number of ions m its path before it strikes the boundaries 
or is absoibed in the gas Since the number of projected particles 
pel second is equal to the number of atoms changmg per second 
the number of atoms % which change per second at the time t is 
given by 



where % is the initial numbei which change per second On this 
view, then, the law of decay expresses the result that the number 
of atoms changing in unit time, diminishes accordmg to an ex- 
ponential law with the time The number of atoms Nt which 
remain unchanged after an mterval t is given by 
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If N'd is the number of atoms at the heginiung, 
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the law of decay expresses the fact that the activity of a po- 
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duct at any time is 'proportional to the number of atoms which 
remain unchanged at that time. 

This is the same as the law of mono-molecular change in 
chemistry, and expresses the fact that there is only one changing 
system. If the change depended on the mutual action of two 
systems, the law of decay would he different, since the rate of 
decay in that case would depend on the relative concentration 
of the two reacting substances. This is not so, for there is not 
a single case yet observed in which the law of decay was affected 
by the amount of active matter present. 

From the above equation (1) 


m 

dt 




or the number of systems changing in unit time is proportional to 
the number unchanged at that time. 

In the case of recovery of activity, after an active product has 
been removed, the number of systems changing in unit time, when 
radio-active equilibrium is produced, is equal to XNq. This mush 
be equal to the number of new systems supplied in unit time, or 

qo = \No, 

and ^ ^ ; 

iv 0 

X has thus a distinct physical meaning, and may be defined as 
the proportion of the total number of systems present which. 
change per second. It has a different value for each type of 
active matter, but is invariable for that particular type of matter. 
For this reason, X will be termed the “radio-active constant*' of 
the product. 


125. Influence of conditions on the rate of decay. 

Since the activity of any product, at any time, may be taken as 
a measure of the rate at which chemical change takes place, ib 
may be used as a means of determining the effect of conditions 
on the changes occurring in radio-active matter. If the rate of 
change should be accelerated or retarded, it is to be expected 
that the value of the radio-active constant X would be increased or 
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decreased, %e that the decay curve would be different under 
different conditions 

No such effect, however, has yet been observed in any case of 
radio-activc change, where none of the active products produced 
are allowed to escape from the system The rate of decay is 
unaltered by any chemical or physical agency, and in this respect 
the changes in radio-active matter are sharply distinguished from 
ordinary chemical change For example, the rate of decay of 
activity from any product takes place at the same rate when the 
substance is exposed to light as when it is kept m the dark, at 
the same late in a vacuum as in air or any other gas at atmo- 
spheric pressure Its rate of decay is unaltered by surroundmg 
the active matter by a thick layer of lead under conditions where 
no ordinary radiation from outside can affect it The activity of 
the matter is unaffected by ignition or chemical treatment The 
material giving rise to the activity can be dissolved m acid and 
re-obtained by evaporation of the solution without altermg the 
activity The rate of decay is the same whether the active 
matter is letamcd in the solid state or kept in solution When 
a product has lost its activity, resolution or heat does not re- 
generate it, and as we shall see later, the rate of decay of the 
active products, so far examined, is the same at a red heat as at 
the tempeiature of liquid air In fact, no variation of physical oi 
chemical conditions has led to any observable difference m the 
decay of activity of any of the numerous types of active mattei 
which have been examined 

126 Effect of conditions on the rate of recovery of 
activity The recovery of the activity of a radio-element with 
time, when an active product is separated from it, is governed by 
the rate of production of fresh active matter and by the decay of 
activity of that already produced Smee the rate of decay of the 
activity of the separated product is independent of conditions, the 
rate of recovery of activity can be modifred only by a change of 
the rate of production of fresh active matter As far as experi- 
ments have gone, the rate of production, like the rate of decay, is 
independent of chemical or physical conditions There are mdeed 
certain cases which are apparent exceptions to this rule For 
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example, the escape of the radio-active emanations from thorium 
and radium is readily affected by heat, moisture and solution. 
A more thorough investigation, however, shows that the excep- 
tion is only apparent and not real These cases will be discussed 
more in detail in chapter viii, but it may be stated here that 
the differences observed are due to differences in the rate of escape 
of the emanations into the surrounding gas, and not to differences 
in the rate of production. For this reason it is difficult to test the 
question at issue in the case of the thorium compounds, which 
in most cases readily allow the emanation produced by them to 
escape into the air. 

In order to show that the rate of production is independent 
of molecular state, temperature, etc., it is necessary in such a 
case to undertake a long series of measurements extending 
over the whole time of recovery. It is impossible to make accu- 
rate relative comparisons to see if the activity is altered by the 
conversion of one compound into another. The relative activity 
m such a case, when measured by spreading a definite weight of 
material umformly on a metal plate, varies greatly with the physical 
conditions of the precipitate, although the total activity of two 
compounds may be the same. 

The following method^ offers an accurate and simple means 
of studying whether the rate of production of active matter is 
influenced by molecular state. The substance is chemically con- 
verted into any compound required, care being taken that active 
products are recovered during the process The new compound is 
then spread on a metal plate and compared with a standard sample 
of uranium for several days or weeks as required. If the rate of 
production of active matter is altered by the conversion, there 
should be an increase or decrease of activity to a new steady value, 
where the production of active matter is again balanced by the 
rate of decay. This method has the great advantage of being in- 
dependent of the physical condition of the precipitate It can be 
applied satisfactorily to a compound of thorium like the nitrate 
and the oxide which has been heated to a white heat, after which 
treatment only a slight amount of emanation escapes. The nitrate 
was converted into the oxide in a platinum cruciWe by treatment 
1 Rutherford and Soddy, PhiL Mag. Sept. 1902. 
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With sulphuric acid and ignition to a white heat The oxide so 
obtained was spread on a plate, but no change of its activity was 
observed with time, showing that in this case the rate of produc- 
tion was independent of molecular state This method, which is 
limited m the case of thorium, may be applied generally to the 
uranium compounds where the results are not complicated by the 
presence of an emanation 

No differences have yet been observed m the recovery cuives 
of different thorium compounds after the removal of Th X For 
example, the rate of recovery is the same whether the precipitated 
hydroxide is converted into the oxide or into the sulphate 

127 Disintegration hypothesis In the discussion of the 
changes in ladio-active bodies, only the active products Ur X 
and Th X have been considered It will, however, be shown later 
that these two products aie only examples of many other types of 
active matter which are produced by the radio-elements, and that 
each of these types of active matter has definite chemical as well 
as radio-active properties, which distinguish it, not only from the 
other active products, but also from the substance from which it 
is produced 

The full investigation of these changes will be shown to verify 
in every particulai the hypothesis that radio-activity is the ac- 
companiment of chemical changes of a special kind occurring in 
matter, and that the constant activity of the radio-elements is 
due to an equilibrium process, m which the rate of production of 
fresh active matter balances the rate of change of that already 
formed 

The nature of the process taking place in the radio-elements, 
in order to give use to the production at a constant rate of new 
kinds of active matter, will now be considered Smce in thorium 
or uranium compounds there is a continuous production of radio- 
active matter, which differs in chemical properties from the parent 
substance, some kind of change must be taking place m the ladio- 
element This change, by which new matter is produced, is very 
different in character from the molecular changes dealt with in 
chemistry, for no chemical change is known which proceeds at the 
same rate at the temperatures conespondmg to a led heat and 
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to liquid air, and is independent of all physical and chemical 
actions. If, however, the production of active matter is supposed, 
to be the result of changes, not m the molecule, but in the ato^ih 
itself, it is not to be expected that the temperature would exert 
much mfluence. The general experience of chemistry in failing' 
to transform the elements by the action of temperature is itself 
strong evidence that wide ranges of temperature have not much, 
effect in altering the stability of the chemical atom. 

The view that the atoms of the radio-elements are undergoing 
spontaneous disintegration was put forward by Mr Soddy and the 
writer as a result of evidence of this character. The discovery of 
the material nature of the a rays added strong confirmation fio 
the hypothesis; for it has been pointed out (section 87) that the 
expulsion of a particles must be the result of a disintegration 
of the atoms of the radio-element Taking the case of thorium, 
as an example, the processes occurring in the atom may be 
pictured in the following way. It must be supposed that the 
thorium atoms are not permanently stable systems, but, on an 
average, a constant small proportion of them — about one atom in 
every 10^® will suflSce — ^breaks up per second. The disintegration 
consists in the expulsion from the atom of one or more a particles 
with great velocity. For simplicity, it will be supposed that each 
atom expels one a particle. It has been shown that the a particle 
of radium has a mass about twice that of the hydrogen atom. 
From the similarity of the a rays from thorium and radium, it is 
probable that the a particle of thorium does not differ much in 
mass from that of radium, and may be equal to it. After the 
e^pe of an a particle, the part of the atom left behind, which 
has a mass slightly less than that of the thorium atom, tends to 
rearrange its components to form a temporarily stable system. It 
is to be expected that it will differ in chemical properties from 
the thorium atom from which it was derived. The atom of the 
substence Th X is, on this view, the thorium atom minus one oc 
particle. The atoms of Th X are far more unstable than the atoms 
of thorium, and one after the other they break up, each atom ex- 
pelling one a particle as before. These projected a particles give rise^ 
to the radiatton from the Th X. Since the activity of Th X falls to 
halt its origmal value in about four days, on an average half of tho 
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atoms of Th X break up in four days, the number breakmg up 
per second being always proportional to the number present 
After an atom of Th X has expelled an a particle, the mass of the 
system is again reduced and its chemical properties are changed 
It will be shown (section 145) that the Th X gives nse to the 
thorium emanation, which exists as a gas, and that this m turn 
gives use to matter which is deposited on solid bodies and gi\es 
rise to the phenomena of excited activity 

As a result of the disintegration of the thorium atom, there is 
thus a series of chemical substances produced, each of which has 
distinctive chemical properties Each of these products is radio- 
active, and loses its activity according to a definite law Smce 
thorium has an atomic weight of 237, and the weight of the 
a particle is about 2, it is evident that, if only one a particle 
IS expelled at each change, the process of dismtegration could 
pass through a number of successive stages and yet leave behind, 
at the end of the process, a mass comparable with that of the 
paient atom 

It will be shown in chapter x that a process of dismtegration, 
very similar to that already described for thorium, must be sup- 
posed to take place also in uramum and radium The Ml 
discussion of this subject cannot be given with advantage until 
two of the most impoitant products of thorium and radium, viz 
the radio-active emanations and the matter which causes excited 
activity, have been considered in detail 

128 Magnitude of the changes It can be calculated 
by several independent methods that, m order to account for the 
changes occurring in thorium, probably not more than 10® and 
not less than 10^ atoms m each gram of thorium suflfer dismtegra- 
tion per second It is well known (section 39) that 1 cubic centi- 
metre of hydrogen at atmospheric pressure and temperature contains 
about 2 X 10^^’ molecules From this it follows that one gram of 
thorium contains about 10 ^ atoms The fraction which breaks 
up per second thus lies between lO"^’^ and 10~^® This is an 
extremely small ratio, and it is evident that the process could 
continue for long mtervals of time, before the amount of matter 
changed would be capable of detection by the spectroscope or 

13^2 
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by the balance. With the electroscope it is possible to detect 
the radiation from 10“® gram of thorium, i e. the electroscope is 
capable of detecting the lomzation which accompanies the disin- 
tegration of a single thorium atom per second The electroscope 
is thus an extraordinarily delicate means for detection of minute 
changes in matter, which are accompanied, as in the case of the 
radio-elements, by the expulsion of charged particles with great 
velocity. It is possible to detect by its radiation the amount of 
Th X produced in a second from 1 gram of thorium, althoug*li 
the process would probably need to continue thousands of years 
before it could be detected by the balance or the spectroscope. It 
IS thus evident that the changes occurring in thorium are ' of an 
order of magnitude quite different from that of ordinary chemical 
changes, and it is not surprising that they have never been ob- 
served by direct chemical methods. 



CHAPTER YIII 

EADIO ACTIVE EMANATIONS 


129 Introduction A most important and striking property 
possessed by radium, thorium, and actmium, but not by uramum or 
polomum, IS the power of continuously emitting into the surround- 
ing space a material emanation, which has all the properties of a 
radio-active gas This emanation is able to diffuse rapidly through 
gases and through porous substances, and may be separated from 
the gas with which it is mixed by condensation by the action of 
extreme cold This emanation forms a connectmg link between 
the activity of the radio-elements themselves and their power of 
exciting activity on surroundmg objects, and has been studied more 
closely than the other active products on account of its existence m 
the gaseous state The emanations from the three active bodies all 
possess similar radio-active properties, but the effects are more 
marked in the case of the emanation from ladium, on account of 
the very great activity of that element 

Thoriuwi Emanatwii 

130 Discovery of the emanation In the course of 
examination of the radiations of thorium, several observers had 
noted that some of the thorium compounds, and especially the 
oxide, were very inconstant sources of radiation, when exammed m 
open ’vessels by the electncal method Owens^ found that this 
mconstancy was due to the presence of air currents When a 
closed vessel was used, the current, immediately after the intro- 
duction of the active matter, increased with the time, and finally 
3 Phil Mag p 360 Oct 1899 
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reached a constant value. By drawing a steady stream of air 
through the vessel the value of the current was much reduced. It 
was also observed that the radiations could apparently pass through 
large thicknesses of paper, which completely absorbed the ordinary 
a radiation. 

In an investigation of these peculiar properties of thorium 
compounds, the writer^ found that the effects were due to an 
emission of radio-active particles of some kind from the thorium 
compounds. This “ emanation,” as it was termed for convenience, 
possesses the properties of ionizing the gas and acting on a photo- 
graphic plate, and is able to diffuse rapidly through porous 
substances hke paper and thin metal foil. 

The emanation, like a gas, is completely prevented from escap- 
ing by covering the active matter with a thin plate of mica. The 
emanation can be carried away by a current of air, ]t passes 
through a plug of cotton-wool and can be bubbled through solutions 
without any loss of activity. In these respects, it behaves very 
differently from the ions produced in the gas by the rays from 
active substances, for these give up their charge completely under 
the same conditions. 

Since the emanation passes readily through large thicknesses 
of cardboard, and through filteis of tightly packed cotton- wool, it 
does not seem likely that the emanation consists of particles of 
dust given off by the active matter. This point was tested still 
further by the method used by Aitken and Wilson, for detecting 
the presence of dust particles in the air. The oxide, enclosed m 
a paper cylinder, was placed in a glass vessel, and the dust was 
removed by repeated sinall expansions of the air over a water 
surface. The dust particles act as nuclei for the formation of 
small drops and are then removed from the air by the action of 
gravity. After repeated expansions, no cloud was formed, and the 
dust was considered to be removed. After waiting for some time 
to allow the thorium emanation to collect, further expansions were 
made but no cloud resulted, showing that for the small expansions 
used, the particles were too small to become centres of condensa- 
tion. The emanation then could not be regarded as dust emitted 
from thorium. 


1 Phil. Mag. p. 1, Jan. 1900. 
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Since the power of diffusing rapidly through porous substances, 
and acting on a photographic plate, is also possessed by a chemical 
substance like hydrogen peroxide, some experiments were made 
to see if the emanation could be an agent of that character It was 
found, however, that hydrogen peroxide is not radio-active, and 
that its action on the plate is a purely chemical one, while it is 
the radiation from the emanation and not the emanation itself that 
produces ionizing and photographic effects 

131 Experimental arrangements The emanation from 
thorium is given off in minute quantity No appreciable lowering 
of the vacuum is observed when an emanating compound is placed 
in a vacuum tube and no new spectrum lines are observed 

For an examination of the emanation, an apparatus similar in 
principle to that shown in Fig 37 is convenient 

The thorium compound either bare or enclosed m a paper 
envelope was placed in a glass tube G A current of air ftom a 
gasometer, after passing through a tube containing cotton- wool to 
remove dust particles, bubbled through sulphuric acid in the vessel 
A It then passed through a bulb containing tightly packed 
cotton-wool to prevent any spray being carried over The emana- 


To JElecti ometei 



tion, mixed with air, was carried from the vessel G through a plug 
of cotton-wool JD, which completely removed all the ions carried with 
the emanation The lattei then passed into a long brass cylinder, 
75 cm in length and 6 cm m diameter The insulated cylinder 
was connected with a batteiy in the usual way Three insulated 
electrodes, E, F, H, of equal lengths, were placed along the axis of 
the cylinder, supported by brass rods passing through ebonite 
corks in the side of the cylinder The current through the gas, 
due to the presence of the emanation, was measured by means of 
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an electrometer. An insulating key was arranged so that any one 
of the electrodes E, F, H could be rapidly connected with one pair 
of quadrants of the electrometer, the other two being always con- 
nected with earth. The current observed in the testing cylinder 
vessel was due entirely to the ions produced by the emanation 
carried into the vessel by the current of air. On substituting a 
uranium compound for the thorium, not the slightest current was 
observed. After a constant flow has passed for about 10 minutes, 
the current due to the emanation reaches a constant value. 

The variation of the ionization current with the voltage is 
similar to that observed for the gas ionized by the radiations from 
the active bodies. The current at first increases with the voltage, 
but finally reaches a saturation value. 

132. Duration of the activity of the emanation. The 

emanation rapidly loses its activity with time. This is very readily 
shown with the apparatus of Fig. 37 The current is found to 
diminish progressively along the cylinder, and the variation from 
electrode to electrode depends on the velocity of the flow of air. 

If the velocity of the air current is known, the decay of activity 
of the emanation with time can be deduced. If the flow of air is 
stopped, and the openings of the cylinder closed, the current 
steadily diminishes with time. The following numbers illustrate 
the variation with time of the saturation current, due to the 
emanation in a closed vessel. The observations were taken suc- 
cessively, and as rapidly as possible after the current of air was 
stopped. 


Time in seconds 

Current 

0 

100 

28 

69 

62 

51 

118 

25 

155 

14 

210 

6-7 

272 

4*1 

360 

18 

Curve A, Fig. 38, shows the 

relation existing between the 

current through the gas and the time. The current just before 

the flow of air was stopped is taken 

as unity. The current through 
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the gas, which is a measure of the activity of the emanation, 
diminishes according to an exponential law with the time like the 
activity of the products Ur X and Th X The rate of decay is, 
however, much more rapid, the activity oi the emanation decreas- 
ing to half value in about one minute According to the view 
developed in section 124, this expresses the result that half of the 



emanation particles have undergone change in one minute After 
an interval of 10 minutes, the current due to the emanation is 
very small, showing that practically all the emanation particles 
present have undergone change 

The decrease of the current with time is an actual measure of 
the decrease of the activity of the emanation, and is not in any 
way influenced by the time taken for the ions pioduced to reach 
the electrodes If the ions had been produced from a uranium 
compound, the duration of the conductivity foi a satuiation voltage 
would only ha\e been a fraction of a second 

The rate of decay of the activity of the emanation is independ- 
ent of the electromotive force acting on the gas This shows that 
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the radio-active particles are not destroyed by the electric field* 
The current through the gas at any particular instant, after 
stoppage of the flow of air, was found to be the same whether the 
electromotive force had been acting the whole time or had been 
just applied for the time of the test 

The emanation itself is unaffected by a strong electric field and 
so cannot be charged. By testmg the activity of the emanation 
after passing through long concentric cylinders, charged to a high 
potential, it was found that the emanation certainly did not move 
with a velocity greater than *00001 cm. per second, for a gradient 
of 1 volt per cm., and there was no evidence to show that it moved 
at all. 

The rate at which the emanation is produced is independent 
of the gas surrounding the active matter. If in the apparatus of 
Fig. 37, air is replaced by hydrogen, oxygen, or carbonic acid, 
similar results are obtained, though the current observed in the 
testing vessel varies for the different gases on account of the 
unequal absorption by them of the radiation from the emanation. 

If a thorium compound, enclosed in paper to absorb the a 
radiation, is placed in a closed vessel, the saturation current due to 
the emanation is found to vary directly as the pressure Since 
the rate of ionization is proportional to the pressure for a constant 
source of radiation, this experiment shows that the rate of emission 
of the emanation is independent of the pressure of the gas The 
effect of pressure on the rate of production of the emanation is 
discussed in more detail later in section 148. 

133- Effect of thickness of layer. The amount of emana- 
tion emitted by a given area of thorium compound depends on 
the thickness of the layer. With a very thin layer, the current 
between two parallel plates, placed in a closed vessel as in Fig. 16, 
is due very largely to the a rays. Since the a radiation is very 
readily absorbed, the current due to it practically reaches a maximum 
when the surface of the plate is completely covered by a thin layer 
of the active material. On the other hand the current produced 
by the emanation increases until the layer is several millimetres in 
thickness, and then is not much altered by adding fresh active 
matter. This falling off of the current after a certain thickness 
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has been reached is to be expected, since the emanation, which 
takes several minutes to diffuse through the layer above it, has 
alieady lost a large propoition of its activity 

With a thick layer of thorium oxide in a closed vessel, the 
current between the plates is laigely due to the radiation from the 
emanation lying between the plates The following tables illus- 
trate the way in which the current vanes with the thickness of 
paper for both a thin and a thick layer 

Table I Thin Layer Table II Thick Layei 

Thickness of sheets of paper 0027 Thickness of papei 008 cm 


No of layers 
of paper 

Cunent 

0 

1 

1 

74 

2 

74 

5 

72 

10 

67 

20 

1 55 


No of layers 
of papei 

Current 

0 ! 

1 

1 

37 

2 

16 

3 

, 08 


The initial cuirent with the unscieened compound is taken as 
unity In Table I , for a thin layer of thorium oxide, the current 
diminished rapidly with additional layers of thin paper In this 
case the current is due almost entirely to the a rays In Table II 
the current falls to 74 foi the first layer In this case about 26 
of the current is due to the a lays, which are practically absorbed 
by the layer 008 cm in thickness The slow decrease with 
additional layers shows that the emanation diffuses so rapidly 
through a few layers of paper that there is little loss of activity 
during the passage The time taken to diffuse thiough 20 layers 
IS however appreciable, and the current consequently has decreased 
After passing through a layer of cardboard 1 6 mms in thickness 
the cuirent is reduced to about one-fifth of its oiiginal value In 
closed vessels the propoition of the total current, due to the emana- 
tion, varies with the distance between the plates as well as with the 
thickness of the layer of active material It also varies greatly 
with the compound examined In the nitiate, which gives off only 
a small amount of emanation, the proportion is very much smaller 
than in the hydi oxide which gives off a large amount of emanation 
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134. Increase of current with time. The current dne to 
the emanation does not reach its fina] value for some time after 
the active matter has been introduced into the closed vessel. The 
variation with time is shown in the following table The satura- 
tion current due to thorium oxide, covered with paper, was observed 
between concentric cylinders of 5*5 cms. and *8 cm. diameter. 

Immediately before observations on the current were made, a 
rapid stream of air was blown through the apparatus. This removed 
most of the emanation. However, the current due to the ionization 
of the gas by the emanation, as it was carried along by the current 
of air, was still appreciable. The current consequently does not 
start from zero 


Time in seconds 

Current 

0 

9 

23 ' 

25 

53 

49 

96 

67 

125 

76 

194 

88 

244 

98 

304 

99 

484 

100 


The results are shown graphically in Fig. 38 Curve i?. The 
decay of the activity of the emanation with time, and the rate of 
increase of the activity, due to the emanation in a closed space, are 
connected in the same way as the decay and recovery curves of 
ThXandUrX. 

With the previous notation, the decay curve is given by 


It 

lo 




and the recovery curve by 


Ij^ 

/o" 


1 - 




where X is the radio-active constant of the emanation. 

This relation is to be expected, since the decay and I'ecovery 
curves of the emanation are determined by exactly the same con- 
ditions as the decay and recovery curves of Ur X and Th X. In 
both cases there is . 
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(1) A supply of fresh ladio-active particles produced at a 
constant rate 

(2) A loss of activity of the particles following an exponential 
law with the time 

In the case of UrX and Th X, the active matter produced 
manifests its activity in the position in which it is formed , in this 
new phenomenon, a proportion of the active matter in the form of 
the emanation escapes into the surrounding gas The activity of 
the emanation, due to a thorium compound kept in a closed vessel, 
thus reaches a maximum when the rate of supply of fresh emana- 
tion particles from the compound is balanced by the late of change 
of those already present The time for lecovery of half the final 
activity IS about 1 minute, the same as the time taken for the 
emanation, when left to itself, to lose half its activity 

If g'o IS the number of emanation particles escaping into the 
gas per second, and Nq the final number when radio-active equi- 
librium IS reached, then (section 1241, 

Since the activity of the emanation falls to half value in 1 minute 

\ = l/87, 

and = oi the number of emanation particles present when 
a steady state is reached is 87 times the number produced per 
second 


Radium JEmanatton 

136 Discovery of the emanation Shortly after the 
discovery of the thorium emanation, Dom^ repeated the results 
and, in addition, showed that radium compounds also gave off 
radio-active emanations and that the amount given off was much 
increased by heating the compound The radium emanation differs 
from the thorium emanation in the rate at which it loses its 
activity It decays far more slowly, but in other respects, the 
emanations of thorium and radium have much the same properties 
Both emanations ionize the gas with which they are mixed, and 
affect a photographic plate Both diffuse leadily through poious 
^ Ahh dei natu‘i jo) sell Ges Ju) Halle a S , 1900 
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substances but are unable to pass through a thin plate of mica , 
both behave like a temporarily radio-active gas, mixed in minute 
quantity with the air or other gas inVhich they are conveyed. 


136. Decay of activity of the emanation. Very little 
emanation escapes from radium chloride in the solid state, but 
the amount is largely increased by heating, or by dissolving the 
compound in water. By bubbling air through a radium chloride 
solution, or passing air over a heated radium compound, a large 
amount of emanation may be obtained which can be collected, 
mixed with air, in a suitable vessel. 

Experiments to determine accurately the rate of decay of 
activity of the emanation have been made by P. Curie and 
Rutherford and Soddyl In the experiments of the latter, the 
emanation mixed with air was stored over mercury in an ordinary 
gas holder. From time to time, equal quantities of air mixed with 
the emanation were measured off by a gas pipette and delivered 
into a testing vessel The latter consisted of an air-tight brass 
cylinder carrying a central insulated electrode A saturation voltage 
was applied to the cylinder, and the inner electrode was connected 
to the electrometer with a suitable capacity in parallel The 
saturation current was observed immediately after the introduction 
of the active gas into the testing vessel, and was taken as a measure 
of the activity of the emanation present. The current increased 
rapidly with the time owing to the production of excited activity 
on the walls of the containing vessel. This effect is described in 
detail in chapter IX. 

The measurements were made at suitable intervals over a period 
of 33 days. The following table expresses the results, the initial 
activity being taken as 100. 


Time m hours 
0 

20 8 
187-6 
354-9 
521-9 
786-9 

1 a. R 135, p. 857, 1902. 


Relative Activity 
100 
85 7 
24-0 
6-9 
1-5 
0-19 

® Fhil. Mag, April, 1903. 
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The activity falls off according to an exponential law with the 
time, and decays to half value in 3 71 days With the usual 
notation 


t* ^ p-M 

y — e? , 


the mean value of X deduced from the results is given by 
X = 2 16x10-^= 1/463000 

P Curie detei mined the rate of decay of activity of the emana- 
tion by anothei method The active matter was placed at one end 
of a sealed tube Aftei sufficient time had elapsed, the portion of 
the tube containing the radium compound was removed The loss 
of activity of the emanation, stored in the other part, was tested at 
regular intervals by observing the ionization current due to the 
rays which passed through the 
walls of the glass vessel The ^ J 

testing appaiatus and the con- H 

nections aie shown clearly m c ® ® C 

Fig 39 The ionization curient 
IS observed between the vessels 
BB and GO The glass tube 

A contains the emanation L— 

Now it will be shown later — 

that the emanation itself gives Ehuroi^r 

off only a rays, and these rays l^A J 

are completely absorbed by the 
glass envelope, unless it is made 
extremely thin The rays pro- C Ic 

ducing ionization in the testing — 

vessel were thus not due to the 
a rays from the emanation at 

all, but to the /3 and 7 lays due to the excited activity produced 
on the walls of the glass tube by the emanation inside it What 
was actually measured was thus the decay of the excited activity 
derived horn the emanation, and not the decay of activity of the 
emanation itself Since, however, when a steady state is reached, 
the amount of excited activity is nearly proportional at any time 
to the activity of the emanation, the rate of decay of the excited 


Fig 39 
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activity on the walls of the vessel indirectly furnishes a measure 
of the rate of decay of the emanation itself. This is only true if 
the emanation is placed for four or five hours in the tube before 
observations begin, in order to allow the excited activity time to 
reach a maximum value. 

Using this method P. Curie obtained results similar to those 
obtained by Rutherford and Soddy by the direct method. The 
activity decayed according to an exponential law with the time 
falling to half value in 3*99 days. 

The experiments were performed under the most varied con- 
ditions but the rate of decay was found to remain unaltered. The 
rate of decay did not depend on the material of the vessel contain- 
ing the emanation or on the nature or pressure of the gas with 
which the emanation was mixed. It was unaffected by the amount 
of emanation present, or by the time of exposure to the radium, 
provided sufficient time had elapsed to allow the excited activity 
to reach a maximum value before the observations were begun. 
P. Curie’- found that the rate of decay of activity was unaffected 
by exposing the vessel containing the emanation to different 
temperatures ranging from + 450° to - 180° C. 

In this respect, the emanations of thorium and radium are 
quite analogous. The rate of decay seems to be unaffected by 
any physical or chemical agency, and the emanations behave in 
exactly the same way as the radio-active products ThX and UrX, 
already referred to. The radio-active constant X is thus a fixed 
and unalterable quantity for both emanations, although m one 
case its value is about 5000 times greater than in the other 

Emanations from Actimum 

137 . Debierne^ found that actimum gives out an emanation 
similar to the emanations of thorium and radium. The loss 
of activity of the emanation is even more rapid than for the 
thorium emanation, for its activity falls to half value in a few 
seconds. In consequence of the rapid decay of activity, the 
emanation is able to diffuse through the air only a short distance 
from the active matter before it loses the greater proportion of its 

1 G. R. lae, p. 223, 1903. 2 49Q3 
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activity Giesel has ohtamed an intensely active emanation jErom 
the “ emanating substance ” It has already been pointed out (sec- 
tion 21) that this emanating substance ” is probably the same as 
the actinium of Debieme The emanation from actinium, like those 
from thorium and radium, possesses the property of exciting activity 
on inactive bodies However it has not yet been studied as com- 
pletely as the better knovm emanations of thorium and radium 

E%periments mth large amounts of Radium Emanation 

138 With very active specimens of radium, a large amount 
of emanation can be obtained, and the electrical and photographic 
actions are correspondingly intense On account of the small 
activity of thorium and the rapid decay of its emanation, the 
effects due to it are weak, and can be studied only for a few 
minutes after its production The emanation from radium, on the 
other hand, in consequence of the slow decay of its activity, may 
be stored mixed with air in an ordinary gas holder, and its photo- 
graphic and electrical actions may be examined several days or 
even weeks after, quite apart from those of the radium from which 
it was obtained 

It IS, in general, difficult to study the ladiation due to the 
emanation alone, on account of the fact that the emanation is 
continually producing a secondary type of activity on the surface 
of the vessel in which the emanation is enclosed This excited 
activity reaches a maximum value several hours after the intio- 
duction of the emanation, and, as long as it is kept in the vessel, 
this excited activity on the walls decays at the same rate as the 
emanation itself, le it falls to half its initial value in about 4 days 
If, however, the emanation is blown out, the excited activity 
remains behind on the surface, but rapidly loses its activity in the 
course of a few hours After several hours, the intensity of the 
residual radiation is very small 

These effects and their connection with the emanation aie 
discussed more fully in chaptei ix 

GieseP has recorded some interesting observations of the effect of 
the radium emanation on a screen of phosphorescent zinc sulphide 

^ Bei der deutsch Chem Ges p 3608, 1902 


ERA 


14 
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When a few centigrams of moist radium bromide were placed on a 
screen, any slight motion of the air caused the luminosity to move 
to and fro on the screen. The direction of phosphorescence could 
be altered at will, by a slow current of air The effect was still 
further increased by placing the active mateiial in a tube and 
blowing the air through it towards the screen. A screen of barium 
platino-cyanide or of Balmain’s paint failed to give any visible 
light under the same conditions The luminosity was not altered 
by a magnetic field, but it was affected by an electric field. If the 
screen were charged the luminosity was more marked when it was 
negative than when it was positive 

Giesel states that the luminosity was not equally distributed, 
but was concentrated in a peculiar ring-shaped manner over the 
surface of the screen. The concentration of luminosity on the 
negative, rather than on the positive, electrode is probably due to 
the excited activity, caused by the emanation, and not to the 
emanation itself. This excited activity (see chap ix) in an electric 
field is concentrated chiefly on the negative electrode. The 
electric field, probably, does not act on the emanation itself but 
concentrates the excited activity, due to the emanation present, on 
to the negative electrode. 

An experiment to illustrate the phosphorescence produced in 
some substances by the rays from a large amount of emanation is 
described in section 160. 

139 Curie and Debierne^ have made an examination of the 
emanation from radium, and the excited activity produced by it. 
They have examined the emanation given off from radium under 
very low pressures. The tube containing the emanation was ex- 
hausted to a good vacuum by a mercury pump. It was observed 
that a gas was given off from the radium which produced excited 
activity on the glass walls. This gas was extremely active, and 
rapidly affected a photographic plate through the glass. It caused 
fluorescence on the surface of the glass and rapidly blackened it, 
and was still active after standing ten days. When spectroscopi- 
cally examined, this gas did not show any new lines, but gene- 
rally those of the spectra of carbonic acid, hydrogen, and mercury. 

1 C. R. 132, pp. 548 and 768, 1901. 
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In the light of the results described m section 116, the gas, given 
off by the ladium, was piobably the non-active gases, hydrogen 
and o\} gen, in which the active emanation was mixed in minute 
epiantity It will be shown later (section 163) that the energy 
radiated fiom the emanation is enormous compared with the 
amount of mattei involved, and that the effects observed, m most 
cases, aie pi educed by an almost infinitesimal amount of the 
eman ition 

In fiiithei expenments, Curie and Debieine^ found that many 
snbstmccs were phosphorescent under the action of the emanation 
iiid the excited activity produced by it In their experiments, two 



glass bulbs A and B (Fig 40) weic connected with a glass tube 
The active material was placed m the bulb A and the substance 
to be examined in the othci 

The^y found that, m gcneial, substances that were phosphores- 
cent in oidmary light became luminous The sulphide of zme was 
especially biilliant and became as luminous as if exposed to a 
strong light After sufficient time had elapsed, the luminosity 
It ached a constant value The phosphorescence is partly due to 
the excited activity produced by the emanation on its surface, and 
paitly to the diicct radiation from the emanation 

Phosphorescence was also produced in glass Thurmgian glass 
showt^d the most niaiked effects The luminosity of the glass was 
found to be about the same in the two bulbs, but was more marked 
in the connecting tube The effect in the two bulbs was the same 
c-^ven if fonncctcd by a very narrow tube 

Some experiments were also made with a senes of phosphores- 
cent jilates placed m the vessd at varying distances apart With 
the plates 1 mm apart, the effect was very feeble but increased 
directly xs the distance and was large for a distance of 3 ems 
1 C n 133, p 931 1901 
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These effects receive a general explanation on the views already 
put forward. When the radium is placed in the closed vessel, the 
emanation is given off at a constant rate and gradually diffuses 
throughout the enclosure. Since the time taken for diffusion of 
the emanation through tubes of ordinary size is small compared 
with the time required for the activity to be appreciably reduced, 
the emanation, and also the excited activity due to it, will be 
nearly equally distributed throughout the vessel. 

The luminosity due to it should thus he equal at each end of 
the tube. Even with a capillary tube connecting the two bulbs, the 
gas continuously given off by the radium will always carry the 
emanation with it and cause a practically uniform distribution. 

The gradual increase of the amount of emanation throughout 
the tube will be given by the equation 


where Nt is the number of emanation particles present at the 
time t, No the number present when radio-active equilibrium is 
reached, and \ is the radio-active constant of the emanation. The 
phosphorescent action, which is due partly to the radiations from 
the emanation and partly to the excited activity on the walls, 
should thus reach half the maximum value in four days and should 
practically reach its limit after three weeks interval. 

The variation of luminosity with different distances between 
the screens is to be expected The amount of excited activity 
deposited on the boundaries is proportional to the amount of 
emanation present. Since the emanation is equally distributed, 
the amount of excited activity deposited on the screens, due to the 
emanation between them, varies directly as the distance, provided 
the distance between the screens is small compared with their 
dimensions. Such a result would also follow if the phosphorescence 
were due to the radiation fi-om the emanation itself, provided that 
the pressure of the gas was low enough to prevent absorption of 
the radiation from the emanation in the gas itself between the 
screens. 
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Measurements of Emanating Powei 

140 Emanating* power The compounds of thorium m the 
solid state vary very widely m the amount of emanation they emit 
under ordinal y conditions It is convenient to use the term 
emanating power to express the amount of emanation given off per 
second by one gram of the compound Since, however, we have 
no means of determining absolutely the amount of emanation 
piesent, all measurements of emanating power are of necessity 
compaiative In most cases, it is convenient to take a given weight 
of a thoiium compound kept under conditions as nearly as possible 
constant, and to compare the amount of emanation of the compound 
to be examined with this standard 

In this way comparisons of the emanating power of thorium 
compounds have been made by Eutherford and Soddy\ usmg an 
apparatus similar to that shown in Fig 37 on page 199 

A known weight ot the substance to be tested was spread on a 
shallow dish, placed in the glass tube G A stream of dry dust-free 
air, kept constant during all the experiments, was passed over the 
compound and earned the emanation into the testing vessel After 
ten minutes inteival, the cuirent due to the emanation in the 
testing vessel i cached a constant value The compound was then 
removed, and the standard comparison sample of equal weight 
substituted , the saturation current was observed when a steady 
state was again leached The latio of these two currents gives 
the ratio of the emanating power of the two samples 

It was found experimentally, that, for the velocities of air 
cuirent employed, the saturation current in the testmg vessel was 
directly proportional to the weight of thorium, for weights up to 
20 grams This is explained by the supposition that the emanation 
IS removed by the current of air from the mass of the compound, 
as fast as it is formed 

Let = satuiation current due to a weight coi of the standard, 

„ 0)2 of the sample to 

be tested 

emanatingj)Ower of s pecimen ^ 'lo Wi 
emanating power of standard co 
1 hans Chen 8oc ,p 321, 1902 Phil Mag Sept 1902 
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By means of this relation the emanating power of compounds 
which are not of equal weight can be compared. 

It was found that thorium compounds varied enormously in 
emanating power, although the percentage proportion of thorium 
present in the compound was not very different Foi example, 
the emanating power of thorium hydroxide was generally 3 to 4 
times greater than that of ordinary thoria, obtained from the manu- 
facturer. Thorium nitrate, in the solid state, had only 1/200 of the 
emanating power of ordinary thoria, while preparations of the 
carbonate were found to vary widely among themselves in emanat- 
ing power, which depended upon slight variations in the method 
of preparation. 

141. Effect of conditions on emanating power. The 

emanating power of different compounds of thorium and radium is 
much affected by the alteration of chemical and physical conditions. 
In this respect the emanating power, which is a measure of the 
rate of escape of the emanation into the surrounding gas, must not 
be confused with the rate of decay of the activity of the emanations 
themselves, which has already been shown to be unaffected by 
external conditions. 

Dom (loc. cit) first observed that the emanating power of 
thorium and radium compounds was much affected by moisture. 
In a fuller investigation of this point by Kutherford and Soddy, it 
was found that the emanating power of thoria is from two to three 
times greater m a moist than in a dry gas. Continued desiccation 
of the thoria in a glass tube, containing phosphorus pent oxide, did 
not reduce tne emanating power much below that observed in 
ordinary dry air. In the same way radium chloride in the solid 
state gives off very little emanation when in a dry gas, but the 
amount is much increased in a moist gas. 

The rate of escape of emanation is much increased by solution 
of the compound. For example, thorium nitrate, which has an 
emanating power of only 1/200 that of thoria in the solid state, 
has in solution an emanating power of 3 to 4 times that of thona. 
P. Curie and Debierne observed that the emanatmg power of 
radium was also much increased by solution. 

Temperature has a very marked effect on .the emanating power. 
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The showed that the emanating power of ordinary thona 

was inci eased thiee to four times by heating the substance to a dull 
red heat in a platinum tube If the temperature was kept con- 
stant, the emanation continued to escape at the increased late, 
but returned to its original value on cooling If, however, the 
compound was heated to a white heat, the emanating power was 
greatly i educed, and it leturned on cooling to about 10 of the 
original value Such a compound is said to be '' de-emanated'' 
The emanating powei of ladium compounds vanes in a still more 
striking inxnnci with rise of temperatuie The rate ol escape 
of the emanation is momentarily increased even 10,000 times by 
heating to a dull red heat This effect does not continue, for the 
large cscipe ot the emanation by heating is in reality due to the 
lelcasc of the emanation stored up in the radium compound Like 
thona, when the compound has once been heated to a very high 
toinpciatuie, it loses its emanating powei and does not regain it 

A fill the r examination of the effect of temperature was made 
by Ruthci ford and Soddy ^ The emanating power of thona decreases 
very rapidly with lowering of temperatuie, and at the temperature 
of solid caibonic acid it is only about 10 of its ordinary value 
It rapidly letmns to its ongmal value when the cooling agent is 
1 emoved 

Increase of tempeiature from 80° C to a dull red heat of plati- 
num thus inci eases the emanating powei about 40 times, and the 
effects can be repeated agun and agam, with the same compound, 
provided the tempeiature is not raised to the temperature at which 
de-emanation begins De-cmanation sets in above a red heat, and 
the emanating power is then permanently diminished, but even 
long continued heating at a white heat never entirely destroys the 
em mating power 

142 Regeneration of emanating power An interesting 
question aiises whether the de-emmation of thorium and radium is 
due to a removal or alteiation of the substance which produces the 
emanation, oi whether intense ignition meiely changes the rate 
of escape ol the emanation from the solid into the surrounding 
xtmosphcrc 

Fhtfs /eit 2, p 429 1901 
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It is evident that the physical properties of the thoria are 
much altered by intense ignition. The compound changes in 
colour from white to pmk , it becomes denser and also far less readily 
soluble in acids. In order to see if the emanating power could be 
regenerated by a cyclic chemical process, the de-emanated thoria 
was dissolved, precipitated as hydroxide and again converted into 
oxide. At the same time a specimen of the ordinary oxide was 
subjected to an exactly parallel process. The emanating power of 
both these compounds was the same and was from two to three 
times greater than that of ordinary thoria. 

Thus de-emanation does not permanently destroy the power 
of thorium of giving out an emanation, but merely produces an 
alteration of the amount of the emanation which escapes from the 
compound. 

143. Rate of production of the emanation. The eman- 
ating power of thorium compounds, then, is a very variable quantity, 
much affected by moisture, heat, and solution. Speakmg generally, 
mcreased temperatures and solution greatly increase the emanating 
power of both thorium and radium. 

The wide differences between the emanating powers of these 
substances m the solid state and in solution pointed to the conclu- 
sion that the differences were probably due to the rate of escape of 
the emanation into the surroundmg gas, and not to a variation of 
the rate of reaction which gave rise to the emanation. It is 
obvious that a very slight retardation in the rate of escape of the 
thorium emanation from the compound into the gas, will, on account 
of the rapid decay of activity of the emanation, produce great 
changes in emanating power. The regeneration of the emanating 
power of de-emanated thoria and radium by solution and chemical 
treatment made it evident that the original power of thorium and 
radium of producing the emanation still persisted in an unaltered 
degree. 

The question whether the emanation was produced at the same 
rate in emanating as in non-emanatmg compounds can be put to a 
sharp quantitative test. If the rate of production of emanation 
goes on at the same rate in the solid compound, where very 
little escapes, as in the solution, where probably all escapes, the 
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emanation must be occluded m the compound, and theie must in 
consequence be a sudden release of this emanation on solution of 
the compound On account of the veiy slow decay of the activity 
of the emanation of radium, the effects should be far more marked 
in that compound than in thorium 

From the point of view developed in section 124, the expo- 
nential law of decay of the emanation expresses the result that Nt 
the number of particles remaining unchanged at a time t is given 

fcy 


Nt 

N 


‘ = e-«. 


where N is the initial number of particles present When a 
steady state is reached, the rate of production go of fresh emanation 
particles is exactly balanced by the rate of change of the particles 
N already present, ^ e 

go ” 0 , 

N in this case represents the amount of emanation “ occluded ” in 
the compound Substituting the value of \ loiind for the radium 
emanation in section 136, 

^ = i =463,000 

qo 

The amount ot emanation stored in a non-emanatmg radium 
compound should therefore be nearly 500,000 times the amount 
produced per second by the compound This result was tested in 
the following way^ 

A weight of 03 gr of radium chloride of activity 1000 times that 
of uranium was placed in a Drechsel bottle and a sufficient amount of 
water drawn in to dissolve it The leloascd emanation was swept 
out by a current of air into a small gas holder and then into a testing 
cylinder The mitial saturation current was pioportional to Nq A 
lapid current of air was then passed thiough the radium solution 
for some time m order to remove any slight amount of emanation 
which had not been removed imtially The Diechsel bottle was 
closed air-tight, and allowed to stand undisturbed for a definite 
time t The accumulated emanation was then swept out as before 
into the testing vessel The new mnization cuiient lepresents 
^ Kutherford and Soddy, Phil Mag April, 1903 
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the value of Nt the amount of emanation formed in the compound 
during the mterval t 

In the experiment t = 105 minutes, 
and observed value 

^‘ = •0131. 

Assuming that there is no decay during the interval, 

At = 105 X 60 x2„. 

Thus — = 480,000. 

?o 

Making the small correction for the decay oi activity during 
the interval 

—“ = 477,000. 

We have previously shown that from the theory 
= 463,000. 

The agreement between theory and experiment is thus as close 
as could he expected from the nature of the experiments. This 
experiment proves conclusively that the rate of production of 
emanation in the solid compound is the same as in the solution. 
In the former case it is occluded, in the latter it escapes as fast as 
it is produced. 

It is remarkable how little emanation, compared with the 
amount stored up in the compound, escapes from solid radium 
chloride in a dry atmosphere One experiment showed that the 
emanating power in the dry solid state was less than of the 
emanating power of the solution. Since nearly 500,000 times as 
much emanation is stored up as is produced per second, this result 
showed that the amount of emanation which escaped per second was 
less than 10“® of that occluded in the compound. 

If a solid radium chloride compound is kept in a moist atmo- 
sphere, the emanating power becomes comparable with the amount 
produced per second in the solution. In such a case, since the rate 
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of escape is continuous, the amount occluded will be much less than 
the amount for the non-emanating material 

The phenomenon of occlusion of the radium emanation is piob- 
ablynot connected in anyway with its ladio-activity, although this 
property has in this case seived to measure it The occlusion of 
helium by minerals presents almost a complete analogy to the 
occlusion of the radium emanation The helium is given ofi by 
fergusonite, for example, in part when it is heated and completely 
on dissolving the mineral 

144 Similar results hold for thoiium, but, on account of the 
rapid loss of activity of the emanation, the amount of emanation 
occluded in a non-emanating compound is very small compared 
with that observed for radium If the production of the thoiium 
emanation proceeds at the same rate under all conditions, the 
solution of a solid non-cmanating compound should be accompamed 
by a lush of emanation gi eater than that subsequently produced 
With the same notation as before we have foi the thorium emana- 
tion, 

^» = i==87 

This result was tested as follows a quantity of finely powdeied 
thorium mtiate, of emanating power 1/200 of oidinaiy thona, 
was dropped into a Drechsel bottle containing hot watci and the 
emanation rapidly swept out into the testing vessel by a cuiient of 
air The ionization current rose quickly to a maximum, but soon 
fell again to a steady value , showing that the amount of emanation 
leleased when the nitrate dissolves, is gieate^r than the subsequent 
amount produced from the solution 

The lapid loss of the activity of the thorium emanation makes 
a quantitative comparison like that made for radium veiy difficult 
By slightly altering the conditions of the experiment, however, a 
definite proof was obtained that the late of production of emana- 
tion IS the same in the solid compound as in the solution After 
dropping in the nitiate, a lapid an stream was blown through the 
solution for 25 seconds into the testing vessel The an stieam was 
stopped and the ionization cm rent immediately measured The 
solution was then allowed to stand undisturbed for 10 minutes 
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In that time the accumulation of the emanation again attained a 

practical maximum and again represented a steady state The 
stream of air was bloTO through, as before, for 25 seconds, stopped 
and the current again measured. In both cases, the electrometer 
recorded a movement ot 14*6 divisions per second. By blowing 
the same stream of air continuously through the solution the final 
current corresponded to 7 9 divisions per second or about one-half 
of that observed after the first rush. 

Thus the rate of production of emanation is the same in the 
solid nitrate as in the solution, although the emanating power, Le. 
the rate of escape of the emanation, is over 600 times gi eater in 
the solution than in the solid. 

It seems probable that the rate of production of emanation 
by thorium, like the rate of production of UrX and ThX, is inde- 
pendent of conditions. The changes of emanating power of the 
various compounds by moisture, heat, aud solution must there foie 
be ascribed solelv to an alteration in the rate of escape of the 
emanation into the surrounding gas and not to an alteration in 
the rate of its production in the compound. 

On this view% it is easy to see that slight changes in the mode 
of preparation of a thorium compound may produce large changes 
in emanating power. Such effects have been often observed, and 
must be ascribed to slight physical changes m the precipitate. 
The fact that the rate of production of the emanation is indepen- 
dent of the physical or chemical conditions of the thorium, m which 
it is produced, is thus in harmony with what had previously been 
observed for the radio-active products Ur X and Th X. 


Source of the Thm^um Emanatio^i. 

14^, Some experiments of Rutherford and Soddy^ will now 
be considered, which show that the thorium emanation is pro- 
duced, not directly by the thorium itself, but by the active 
product ThX. 

When the Th X, by precipitation with ammonia, is removed firoin 
a quantity of thorium nitrate, the precipitated thorium hydroxide 


1 PhiL Mag. Nov. 1902. 
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does not at first possess appreciable emanating power This loss 
of emanating power is not due, as in the case of the de-emanated 
oxide, to a retardation m the rate of escape of the emanation 
produced, for the hydroxide, when dissolved m acid, still gives 
oflf no emanation On the other hand, the solution, containing 
the Th X, possesses emanating power to a marked degree 
On leaving the precipitated hydroxide and the Th X for some 
time, it IS found that the Th X decreases in emanating power, 
while the hydroxide gradually regams its emanating power After 
about a month’s interval, the emanating power of the hydroxide 
has nearly reached a maximum, while the emanating power of 
the Th X has almost disappeared 

The curves of decay and recovery of emanating powei with 
time are found to be exactly the same as the curves of decay 
and recovery of activity of Th X and the precipitated hydroxide 
respectively, shown m Fig 35 The emanating power of Th X, 
as well as its activity, falls to half value m four days, while the 
hydroxide regains half its final emanatmg power as well as half its 
lost activity in the same interval 

It follows from these results that the emanating power of Th X 
is directly proportional to its activity, 1 6 that the rate of produc- 
tion of emanatmg particles is always proportional to the number 
of a particles, projected from the Th X per second The radiation 
from Th X thus accompanies the change of the Th X into the 
emanation Since the emanation has chemical properties distinct 
from those of the Th X, and also a distinctive rate of decay, it 
cannot be regarded as a vapoui of Th X, but it is a distinct 
chemical substance, produced by the changes occuiimg m Th X 
On the view advanced in section 127, the atom of the emanation 
consists of the part of the atom of Th X left behind after the 
expulsion of one or more a particles The atoms of the emana- 
tion are unstable, and in turn expel a pai tides This projection 
of a particles constitutes the radiation from the emanation, which 
serves as a measure of the amount of emanation present Since 
the activity of the emanation falls to half value in one minute 
while that of Th X falls to half value in four days, the emanation 
consists of atoms, which disintegrate at intervals nearly 6000 times 
shorter than do the atoms of Th X 
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Source of the Radium Emanation. 

146. No intorniediate stago — ^Radium X botwoon radium 
and its emanation, corresponding to the Th X for thorium, has 
so far been observed The emanation from radium is piobably 
produced directly from that element. In this respect, the radium 
emanation holds the same position in regard to radium as Th X 
does to thorium, and its production from radium can be explained 
on exactly similar lines. 

Radiations from the Emanations 

147. Special methods are necessary to examine the nature of 
the radiation from the emanations, for the radiations arise from 
the volume of the gas m which the emanations are distributed. 
Some experiments to examine the radiations from the thorium 
emanation were made by the writer in the following way. 

A highly emanating thorium compound wrapped in paper was 
placed inside a lead box B about 1 cm. deep, shown in Fig. 41. 
There was an openmg cut in 
the top of the box, over which 
a very thin sheet of mica was 
waxed. The emanation rapidly 
diffused through the paper into 
the vessel, and after ten minutes 
reached a state of radio-active 
equilibrium. The penetrating power of the radiation from the 
emanation which passed through the thin mica window was 
examined by the electrical method in the usual way by adding 
screens of thin aluminium foil. The results are expressed in the 
following table 

Thickness of mica window *0015 cm. 

Thickness of aluminium foil *00034 cm. 


Layers of foil Current 

0 100 

1 59 

2 30 

3 10 

4 32 
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The gieatei piopoition oi the conductivity is thus due to 
a id 3 .s, as in the case of the radio-active elements The amount 
of absoiption of these a rays by aluminium foil is about the same 
as that of the lays from the active bodies No direct comparison 
can be made, foi the a lays from the emanation show the charac- 
teristic piopeity of incieased rate of absorption with thickness 
of mattei tiaveised Before testing, the lays have been largely 
absorbed h} the mica window, and the penetrating power has 
consequently decreased 

No alteration in the ladiation from the emanation was ob- 
served on placing an insulated wire inside the emanation vessel, 
and charging it to a high positive oi negative potential When 
a stream of an through the vessel carried away the emanation as 
fast as it was produced the intensity of the radiation foil to a small 
fraction of its formei value 

No evidence of any /9 rays in the radiations was found m 
these experiments, although a very small effect would have been 
detected Aftei standing some houis, however, ^ rays began to 
appear These were due to the excited activity deposited on the 
walls of the vessel from the emanation, and not directly to the 
emanation itself 

The radium emanation, like that of thorium, only gives use to 
a rays This was tested in the following way' 

A large amount of emanation was introduced into a cylinder 
made of sheet copper 005 cm thick, which absoibed all the 
a rays but allowed the /3 and 7 rays, if piesent, to pass through 
with but little loss The external radiation from the cylinder 
was determined at intervals, commencing about two minutes after 
the introduction of the emanation The amount observed at first 
was extremely small, but increased rapidly and practically reached 
a maximum in three or four hours Thus the radium emanation 
only gives ot rays, the ^ rrays appearing as the excited activity is 
produced on the walls of the vessel On sweeping out the emana- 
tion by a cur lent of air, theie was no immediately appreciable 
decrease of the radiation This is another proof that the emanation 
does not give out any /3 rays In a similar way it can be shown 

' Butherford and Soddy Phil Mai/ Apul ISOS 
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that the emanation does not give rise to 7 rays ; these rays always 
make their appearance at the same time as the /3 rays. 

The method of examination of the radiations from the 
emanations has been given in some detail, as the results are of 
considerable importance in the discussion, which will he given 
later m chapter X, of the connection between the changes oc- 
curring in radio-active products and the radiations they emit. 
There is no doubt that the emanations, apart from the excited 
activity to which they give rise, only give out a rays, consisting 
most probably of positively charged bodies projected with great 
velocity. 


Effect of Pressure on the rate of production of the Ernunotion. 

148. It has already been mentioned that the conductivity 
due to the thorium emanation is proportional to the pressure of 
the gas, pointing to the conclusion that the rate of production 
of the emanation is independent of the pressure, as well as of the 
nature of the surrounding gas. This result was directly confirmed 
with the apparatus of Fig 41. When the pressure of the gas 
under the vessel was slowly reduced, the radiation, tested outside 
the window, increased to a limit, and then remained constant 
over a wide range of pressure. This increase, which was far more 
marked in air than in hydrogen, is due to the fact that the a rays 
from the emanation were partially absorbed in the gas inside the 
vessel when at atmospheric pressure. At pressures of the order 
of 1 millimetre of mercury the external radiation decreased, but 
experiment showed that this must be ascribed to a removal of the 
emanation by the pump, and not to a change in the rate of pro- 
duction. The thorium compounds very readily absorb water- vapour, 
which is slowly given off at low pressures, and in consequence 
some of the emanation is carried out of the vessel with the water- 
vapour. 

Curie and Debieme^ found that both the amount of excited 
activity produced in a closed vessel containing active samples of 
radium, and also the time taken to reach a maximum value, were 


1 a. n, 133, p. 931, 1901. 
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independent of the pressure and nature of the gas This was true 
in the case of a solution down to the pressure of the saturated 
vapour, and in the case of solid salts to very low pressures When 
the pump was kept going at pressures of the order of 001 mm of 
mercury, the amount of excited activity was much diminished 
This was probably not due to any alteration of the rate of escape 
of the emanation, but to the removal of the emanation by the 
action of the pump as fast as it was formed 

Since the amount of excited activity, when in a state of 
ladio-active equilibrium, is a measure of the amount of emana- 
tion producing it, these results show that the amount of emanation 
present when the rate of production balances the rate of decay is 
independent of the piessure and nature of the gas It was also 
found that the time taken to reach the point of radio-active equi- 
librium was independent of the size of the vessel or the amount 
of active matter present These results show that the state of 
equilibrium cannot in any way be ascribed to the possession by the 
emanation of any appreciable vapour pressure , for if such were the 
case, the time taken to reach the equilibrium value should depend 
on the size of the vessel and the amount of active matter present 
The results are, however, m agreement with the view that the 
emanation is present in minute quantity in the tube, and that the 
equilibrium is governed puiely by the radio-active constant X, the 
constant of decay of activity of the emanation This has been seen 
to be the same under all conditions of concentration, pressure and 
temperature, and, provided the rate of supply of the emanation 
from the active compound is not changed, the time-rate of increase 
of activity to the equilibrium value will always be the same, 
whatever the size of the vessel or the natuie and pressure of the 
sunounding gas 

Chemical Nature of the Emanations 

149 Earlier experiments We shall now consider some 
experiments on the physical and chemical properties of the emana- 
tions themselves, without reference to the material producing them, 
in order to see if they possess any properties which identify them 
with any known kmd of matter 
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It was soon observed that the thorium emanation passed 
unchanged through acid solutions, and later the same result was 
shown to hold true in the case of both emanations for every 
reagent that was tried. Preliminary observations' showed that the 
thorium emanation, obtained in the usual way by passing air over 
thoria, passed unchanged in amount through a platinum tube 
heated electrically to the highest temperature obtainable The 
tube was then filled with platinum-black, and the emanation passed 
through it in the cold, and with gradually increasing temperatures, 
until the limit was reached. In another experiment, the emana- 
tion was passed through a layer of red-hot lead-chromate in a 
glass tube. The current of air was replaced by a current of 
hydrogen, and the emanation was sent through red-hot magnesium- 
powder and red-hot palladium-black, and, by using a current of 
carbon dioxide, through red-hot zinc-dust. In every case the 
emanation passed through without sensible change in the amount. 
If anythmg, a slight mcrease occurred, owing to the time taken for 
the gas-current to pass through the tubes when hot being slightly 
less than when cold, the decay en route being consequently less. 
The only known gases capable of passing in unchanged amount 
through all the reagents employed are the recently discovered 
members of the argon family. 

But another possible interpretation might be put upon the 
results. If the emanation were the manifestation of a type of 
excited radio-activity on the surrounding atmosphere, then, since 
fi-om the nature of the experiments it was necessary to employ in 
each case as the atmosphere, a gas not acted on by the reagent 
employed, the result obtained might be expected. Red-hot mag- 
nesium would not retain an emanation consisting of radio-active 
hydrogen, or red-hot zinc-dust, an emanation consisting of radio- 
active carbon dioxide. The incorrectness of this explanation was 
shown in the following way. Carbon dioxide was passed over 
thoria, then through a T-tube, where a current of aii- met and 
mixed with it. both passing on to the testing-cylinder. But 
between this and the T-tube a large soda-lime tube was intro- 
duced, and the current of gas was thus fireed from its admixed 
carbon dioxide, before being tested in the cylinder for the emana- 
^ Eutherford and Soddy, Phtl. Mag. Nov. 1902, 
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tion The amount of emanation found was quite unchanged, 
whether carbon dioxide was sent over thoria in the manner de- 
scribed, or whether, keepmg the other arrangements as before, 
an equally rapid current of air was substituted for it The theory 
that the emanation is an effect of the excited activity on the 
surrounding medium is thus excluded 

Experiments of a similar kind on the radium emanation were 
made later A steady stream of gas was passed through a radium 
chloride solution and then through the reagent to be employed, 
mto a testing-vessel of small volume, so that any change in the 
amount of emanation passing through could readily be detected 
The radium emanation, like that of thorium, passed unchanged in 
amount through every reagent used 

Later experiments In later experiments by Sir William 
Ramsay and Mr SoddyS the emanation from radium was exposed to 
still more drastic treatment The emanation m a glass tube was 
sparked foi several hours with oxygen over alkali The oxygen 
was then lemoved by ignited phosphorus and no visible residue was 
left When, however, another gas was introduced, mixed with 
the minute amount of emanation in the tube and withdrawn, 
the activity of emanation was found to be unalteied In another 
experiment, the emanation was intioduced into a magnesium lime 
tube, which was heated for three hours at a red heat The 
emanation was then removed and tested, but no dimmution in its 
discharging power was observed 

The emanations of thorium and radium thus withstand chemical 
treatment in a manner hitherto unobserved except in gases of the 
argon family 

160 Ramsay and Soddy {loc cit) record an interesting 
experiment to illustrate the gaseous nature of the emanation 
A large amount of the radium emanation was collected in a 
small glass tube This tube phosphoresced brightly under the 
influence of the rays from the emanation The passage of the 
emanation from point to point was observed in a darkened 
room by the luminosity excited m the glass On opening the 
stop-cock connecting with the Topler pump, the slow flow through 
1 Proa Roy Soc 72, p 204, 1903 
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the capillary tube was noticed, the rapid passage along the wider 
tubes, the delay in passing through a plug of phosphorous pent- 
oxide, and the rapid expansion into the reservoir of the pump. 
When compressed, the luminosity of the emanation increased, and 
became very bright as the small bubble containing the emanation 
was expelled through the fine capillary tube. 

Diffusion of the Emanations. 

161. It has been shown that the emanations of thorium and 
radium behave like radio-active gases, distributed in minute amount 
in the air or other gas in which they are tested. With the small 
quantities of active material so far investigated, the emanations 
have not yet been collected in sufficient amount to allow the 
examination of their spectrum or to detect them by the balance. 
Although the molecular weight of the emanations cannot yet be 
obtained by direct chemical methods, an indirect estimate of it, 
can be made by determimng the rate of their inter-diffusion into 
air or other gases. The coefficients of inter-diffusion of various 
gases have long been known, and the results show that the 
coefficient of diffusion of one gas into another is, for the simpler 
gases, approximately inversely proportional to the square root of 
the product of their molecular weights If, therefore, the coefficient 
of diffusion of the emanation into air is found to have a value, 
lying between that of two known gases A and B, it is probable^ 
that the molecular weight of the emanation lies between that of 
A and B 

Although the amount of emanation given off from radium is 
too HTna.11 to be detected by volumes the electrical conductivity- 
produced by the emanation in the gas, with which it is mixed, 
is often very large, and offers a ready means of measunng the 
emanation present. 

Some experiments have been made by Miss Brooks and the 
writer* to determine the rate of the diffusion of the radium emana- 
tion into air, by a method similar to that employed by Loschmid-b ® 

1 See, however, p. 313 (Feb. 1904). 

2 Rutherford and Miss Brooks, Tram, Roy. Soc Canada 1901, Chem News 190Q- 
Sitzungshei . d. Wiener Ahad. 61, ii p. 367, 1871 
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m IS'Zl, m his investigations of the coefficient of mter-diffusion 
of gases 

Fig 42 shows the general arrangement A long biass cyhnder 
AB, of length 73 cms , and diameter 6 cms, was divided into two 



Fig 42 


psirts by 8i» niov6«cLlt)l6 ixiGtOil slid.6 S T-h-G 6nd,s of tliB cylindGr 
were closed with ebonite stoppers Two insulated brass rods, a 
and 6, each half the length of the tube, passed through the ebonite 
stoppers and were supported centrally in the tube The cylinder 
was insulated and connected with one pole of a battery of 300 
volts, the other pole of which was earthed The central rods could 
be connected with a sensitive quadrant electrometer The cylinder 
was covered with a thick layer of felt, and placed inside a metal 
box filled with cotton-wool in older to keep temperature con- 
ditions as steady as possible 

In order to convey a sufl&cient quantity of emanation into 
the half-cyhndei A, it was necessary to heat the ladium slightly 
The slide S was closed and the side tubes opened A slow 
current of dry air fiom a gasometer was passed through a platinum 
tube, in which a small quantity of a radium compound was placed 
The emanation was carried with the air into the cyhnder A When 
a sufficient quantity had been introduced, the stream of air was 
stopped The side tubes were closed by fine capillary tubes 
These prevented any appreciable loss of gas due to the diffusion, 
but served to keep the piessuie of the gas inside A at the pressuie 
of the outside air The thiee entrance tubes into the cylinder, 
shown in the figure, were foi the purpose of initially mixing the 
emanation and gas as uniformly as possible 

After standing several houis to make temperature conditions 
steady, the slide was opened, and the emanation began to diffuse 
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into the tube B. The current through the tubes A and B was 
measured at regular mtervals by an electrometer, with a suitable 
capacity in parallel. Initially there is no current in B, but after 
the opening of the slide, the amount in A decreased and the 
amount in B steadily increased. After several hours the amount 
in each half is nearly the same, showing that the emanation is 
nearly uniformly diffused throughout the cylinder. 

It can readily be shown^ that if 

X = coefficient of diffusion of the emanation into air, 


t = duration of diffusion experiments in secs., 
a = total length of cylinder, 

= partial pressure of emanation in tube A at end of diffusion, 
82 = partial pressure of emanation in tube B at end of diffusion. 


then 


8 ,^ 

81 + 82 


8 / 1 


e + 



Now the values of 81 and 8^ are proportional to the saturation 
ionization currents due to the emanations in the two halves of the 
cylinder. From this eq^uation K can be determined, if the relative 
values of 81 and 8^ are observed after diffusion has been in progress 
for a definite interval t. 

The determination of Si and 8^ is complicated by the excited 
activity produced on the walls of the vessel. The ionization due 
to this must be subtracted from the total ionization observed in 
each half of the cylinder, for the excited activity is produced from 
the material composing the emanation, and is removed to the 
electrodes in an electric field. The ratio of the current due to 
excited activity to the current due to the emanation depends on 
the time of exposure to the emanation, and is only proportional to 
it for exposures of several hours. 

The method generally adopted in the experiments was to open 
the slide for a defimte interval, ranging in the experiments from 
15 to 120 minutes. The slide was then closed and the currents 
in each half determined at once. The central rods, which had 


^ See Stefan, Sitzungsber. d Wien Akad. 63, ii. p. 82, 1871 
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been ki‘|)t negatively charged during the experiments, had most 
of th(^ excited <ictivity concentrated on their surfaces These 
weie lemiovcd, new lods substituted and the current immediately 
(leteirnmeKl The latio of the currents in the half cylmders under 
these^ e onditions was proportional to and S , the amounts of 
eunanation pn sent in the two halves of the cylinder 

Th(‘ value's of K, deduced from different values of t, were found 
to ])e' in good agi cement In the earlier experiments the values 
of K wtuc found to vary between 08 and 12 In some later 
e'xpeninents, when gieat care was taken to ensure that tempera- 
tuic conditions wcu very constant, the values of K were found to 
vaiy bctwc'tn 07 <ind 09 The lower value 07 is most hkely 
neau'r the tnu value, as temperature disturbances tend to give 
too laigt' a value of K No certain differences were observed m 
the value' of K whc'thei the air was dry or damp, or whether an 
e'lcctnc fie'ld was acting oi not 

162 Some ex]Kuim€nts on the rate of diffusion of the radium 
emanation into <ut we ic made at a later date by P Curie and Danne’ 

It the e niauation is e on tamed in a closed leservoir, it has been shown 
that its activity, which is a measure of the amount of emanation 
piescnt, dc'c lease's according to an exponential law with the time 
If the' u'seivon is put in communication with the outside air 
thiough a capillary tube, the emanation slowly diffuses out, and 
the amount of emanation m the reservoir is found to decrease 
according to ilu nainc law as before, but at a faster rate Usmg 
tubes ot (hffc'unt lengths and diameters, the rate of diffusion was 
found to obey the' same laws as a gas The value of K was found 
to be 0 100 '^rhis m a slightly greater value of K than the lowest 
value' 0 07 found by Rutherford and Miss Brooks No mention 
iH made by Curie and Danne of having taken any special precau- 
tions against tcmpeiatuie disturbances, and this may account for 
the' highe i value' of iC obtained by them 

The'y also found that the emanation, like a gas, always divided 
itself bctwe'cn two icscrvoiis, put m connection with one another, 
m the proportion of their volumes In one experiment one reser- 
voir was ke'pt at i tempeiature of 10° C and the other at 350 C 

1 C R lae, p 1314, 1903 
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The emanation divided itself between the two reservoirs in the 
same proportion as a gas under the same conditions. 

163 . For the purpose of comparison, a few of the coefficients 
of interdiffnsion of gases, compiled from Landolt and Bernstein's 
tables, are given below. 


G-as or vapour 

Coefficient of 
diffusion into air 

Molecular weight 

Water vapour 

0198 

18 

Carbonic acid gas 

0142 

44 

Alcohol vapour 

0*101 

46 

Ether vapour 

0 077 

74 

Radium emanation ... 

0 07 

? 


The tables, although not very satisfactory for the purpose of 
comparison, show that the coefficient of interdiffusion follows the 
inverse order of the molecular weights. The value of K for the 
radium emanation is slightly less than for ether vapour, of which 
the molecular weight is 74. We may thus conclude that the 
emanation is of greater molecular weight than 74. It seems 
likely that the emanation has a molecular weight somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 100, and is probably greater than this, 
for the vapours of ether and alcohol have higher diffusion 
coefficients compared with carbonic acid than the theory would 
lead us to anticipate. Comparmg the diffusion coefficients of the 
emanation and carbonic acid into air, the value of the molecular 
weight of the emanation should be about 176 if the result 
observed for the simple gases, viz. that the coefficient of diffusion, 
is inversely proportional to the square root of the molecular 
weights, holds true in the present case. On the disintegration 
theory developed in chapter x, it is to be expected that the 
atomic weight of the emanation should be slightly less than 225, 
the atomic weight of radium. 

It is of interest to compare the value of jST = *07 with the value 
of K determined by Townsend (section 37) for the gaseous ions 
produced in air at ordinary pressure and temperature, by Eontgen 
rays or by the radiations from active substances. Townsend found 
that the value of K in dry air was *028 for the positive ions 
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and 043 for the negative ions The radium emanation thus 
diffuses more rapidly than the ions produced by its radiation m 
the gas, and behaves as if its mass were smaller than that of 
the ions produced m air, but considerably greater than that of 
the air molecules with which it is mixed 

It IS not possible to regard the emanation as a temporarily 
modified condition of the gas ongmally in contact with the active 
body Under such conditions a much largei value of K would be 
expected The evidence derived from the experiments on diffusion 
strongly supports the view that the emanation is a gas of heavy 
molecular weight 


Diffusion of tlie Thorium Emanation 


154 On account of the rapid decay of the activity of the 
thoiium emanation, it is not possible to determine the value of K 
its coefficient of diffusion into air by the methods employed for the 
radium emanation The value of K has been deteimined by the 


writei in the following way A plate C, 
Fig 43, covered with thorium hydroxide, was 
placed horiisontally near the base of a long 
vertical brass cylinder P The emanation 
released from the thorium compound diffuses 
upwards in the cylinder 

Let p be the partial pressure of the emana- 
tion at a distance a from the source G This 
will be approximately uniform over the cross 
section of the cylinder From the geneial 
principles of diffusion wc get the equation 

di' dt 



Fig 4-i 

The emanation is continuously bieakmg 
up and expelling a particles The emanation-iesidue gams a posi- 
tive charge, and, in an electric field, is at once removed from the 


gas to the negative electrode 

Since the activity of the emanation at any time is always 
proportional to the numbei of particles which have not broken up, 
and since the activity decays with the turn according to an 
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exponential law, p = where pi is the value of p when ^ = 0 

and \ is the radio-active constant of the emanation. 


Then 

1 

II 

and 


Thus 

hs 

11 

1 

\ 


Since p = 0 when x = oo , B = 0, 
If p =ipQ when X 0, A=^ Pq. 


Thus p=poe ^ K 

It was not found convenient in the experiments to determine 
the activity of the emanation along the cylinder, but an equivalent 
method was used which depends upon measuring the distribution 
of '' excited activity,” produced along a central rod AB, which is 
charged negatively. 

It will be shown later (section 167) that the amount of excited 
activity at any point is always proportional to the amount of 
emanation at that point. The distribution of '' excited activity ” 
along the central rod from the plate G upwards thus gives the 
variation of p for the emanation along the tube. 

In the experiments, the cylinder was filled with dry air at 
atmospheric pressure and was kept at a constant temperature. 
The central rod was charged negatively and exposed firom one to 
two days in the presence of the emanation. The rod was then 
removed, and the distribution of the excited activity along it 
determined by the electric method. It was found that the amount 
of excited activity fell off with the distance x according to an 
exponential law, falling to half value in about 1*9 cms. This is m 
agreement with the above theory. 

Since the activity of the emanation falls to half value in 
1 minute, X = ‘01 15. The value K = *09 was deduced from the 
average of a number of experiments. This is a slightly greater 
value than K = 07, obtained for the radium emanation, but the 
results show that the two emanations do not differ much from 
one another in molecular weight. 
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Dtfiusion of the Emanation into Liquids 

155 Experiments have been made by Wallstabe^ on the 
coefficient of diffusion of the radium emanation into various liquids 
The radium emanation was allowed to diffuse into a closed reservoir, 
containing a cylinder of the liquid undei observation The cylinder 
was provided with a tube and a stop-cock extending beyond the 
closed vessel, so that different layeis of the liquid could be removed 
The liquid was then placed in a closed testing vessel, where the 
ionization cuirent due to the escape of the emanation from the 
liquid was observed to rise to a maximum after several hours, and 
then to decay This maximum value of the current was taken as 
a measure of the amount of emanation absorbed in the liquid 

The coefficient of diffusion K of the emanation into the liquid 
can be obtained from the same equation used to determine the 
diffusion of the thorium emanation into air, 

where X is the constant of decay of activity of the radium emana- 
tion and X the depth of the layer of water from the surface 

Putting a = i found that 

forwitcr a = 16, 
foi toluol a= 75 

The value of X expressed in teims of a day as the unit of time 
is about 17 

Thus the value of K foi the diffusion of the radium emanation 
into water = 066 

day 

The value of K found by Stefan^ foi the diffusion of carbon 

dioxide into water was 1 36 These results are thus in har- 

day 

mony with the conclusion diawn from the diffusion of the radium 
emanation into an, and show that the ladium emanation behaves 
as a gas of high molecul ir weight 

1 mys Zdt 4, p 721, 1903 
- Wien Sitzimgsher 2, p 371, 187B 
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Condensation of the Emanations. 

156 Condensation of the emanations. During an in- 
vestigation of the effect of physical and chemical agencies on 
the thorium emanation, Rutherford and Soddy^ found that the 
emanation passed unchanged in amount through a white-hot 
platinum tube and through a tube cooled to the temperature 
of solid carbon dioxide In later experiments, the effects of still 
lower temperatures were examined, and it was then found that at 
the temperature of liquid air both emanations were condensedl 
If either emanation is conveyed by a slow stream of hydrogen, 
oxygen or air through a metal spiral immersed in liquid air, and 
placed in connection with a testing vessel as in Fig 37, no trace 
of emanation escapes in the issuing gas. When the liquid air is 
removed and the spiral plunged into cotton-wool, several minutes 
elapse before any deflection of the electrometer needle is observed, 
and then the condensed emanation volatilizes rapidly, and the 
movement of the electrometer needle is very sudden, especially 
in the case of radium. With a fairly large amount of radium 
emanation, under the conditions mentioned, a very few seconds 
elapse after the first sign of movement before the electrometer 
needle indicates a deflection of several hundred divisions per 
second. It is not necessary in either case that the emanating 
compound should be retained in the gas stream. After the 
emanation is condensed m the spiral, the thorium or ladium 
compound may be removed and the gas stream sent directly 
into the spiral. But in the case of thorium under these condi- 
tions, the effects observed are naturally small owing to the rapid 
loss of the activity of the emanation with time, which proceeds at 
the same rate at the temperature of liquid air as at ordinary 
temperatures. 

If a large amount of radium emanation is condensed in a glass 
U tube, the progress of the condensation can be followed by the 
eye, by means of the phosphorescence which the radiations excite 
in the glass. If the ends of the tube are sealed and the tempera- 
ture allowed to rise, the glow diffuses uniformly throughout the 

1 Phil. Mag Nov 1902. 

2 Phil Mag. May 1903. 
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tube, and can be concentrated at any point to some extent by 
local cooling of the tube with liquid air 


157 Experimental arrangements A simple experimental 
arrangement to illustrate the condensation and volatilization of the 
emanation and some of its charac- 
teristic properties is shown in Fig 
44 The emanation obtained by 
solution 01 heating, from a few milli- 
grams of radium bromide, is con- 
densed in the glass U tube T im- 
mersed in liquid air This U tube 
IS then put into connection with a 
larger glass tube V, m the upper 
part of which is placed a piece of 
zinc sulphide screen and in the 
lower part of the tube a piece of the 
mineral willemite The stop-cock 
A IS closed and the U tube and 
the vessel V are partially exhausted 
by a pump through the stop-cock B This lowering of the pressure 
causes a more lapid diffusion of the emanation when released The 
emanation docs not escape if the tube T is kept immersed m liquid 
air The stop-cock B is then closed, and the liquid air removed 
No luminosity of the scieen or the willemite in thc^ tube V is 
observed for several minutes, until the tempeiature of T rises 
above the point of volatilization of the emanation The emana- 
tion IS then rapidly carried into the vessel F, partly by expansion 
of the gas m the tube T with rising tempeiature, and partly by 
the piocess of diffusion The scieen Z and the willemite are 
caused to phosphoresce brilliantly under the influence of the rays 
from the emanation surrounding them 

If the end of the vessel V is then plunged into liquid air, the 
emanation is again condensed in the lower end of the tube, and the 
willemite phosphoresces much moi e brightly than before This is 
not due to an increase of the phosphorescence of willemite at the 
temperature of the liquid air, but to the effect of the rays fiom 
the emanation condensed aiound it At the same time the lumm- 
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osity of the zinc sulphide gradually diminishes, and practically 
disappears after several hours if the end of the tube is kept in 
the liquid air. If the tube is removed from the liquid air, 
the emanation again volatilizes and lights up the screen Z, The 
luminosity of the mllemite returns to its original value after the 
lapse of several hours. This slow change of the luminosity of 
the zinc sulphide screen and of the willemite is due to the gradual 
decay of the “excited activity” produced by the emanation on 
the surface of all bodies exposed to its action (chapter vili). 
The luminosity of the screen is thus due partly to the radiation 
from the emanation and partly to the excited radiation caused 
by it. As soon as the emanation is removed from the upper 
to the lower part of the tube, the “ excited ” radiation gradually 
diminishes in the upper and increases in the lower part of the 
tube. 

The luminosity of the screen gradually diminishes with the 
time as the enclosed emanation loses its activity, but is still 
appreciable after several weeks interval. 

An apparatus of a similar character to illustrate the condensa- 
tion of the radium emanation has been described by P. Curie h 

158. Determination of the temperature of condensa- 
tion. A detailed investigation was made by Eutherford and 
Soddy (Zoc. of the temperatures at which condensation and 
volatilization commenced for the two emanations. The experi- 
mental arrangement of the first method is shown clearly in Fig. 45. 
A slow constant stream of gas, entering at A, was passed through 
a copper spiral 8, over 3 metres in length, immersed in a bath 
of liquid ethylene. The copper spiral was made to act as its 
own thermometer by determining its electrical resistance. The 
resistance temperature curve was obtained by observation of the 
resistances at 0°, the boiling point of liquid ethylene — 103 5°, 
the solidification point of ethylene 169“ and in liquid air. The 
temperature of the liquid air was deduced from the tables given 
by Baly for the boiling point of liquid air for different percentages 
of oxygen. The resistance temperature curve, for the particular 
spiral employed, was found to be nearly a straight line between 

’ Soci4t6 de Physique, 1903. 
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of the results obtained for a current of hydrogen of 1'38 cubic 
centimetres per second. 


Temperature 

Divisions per second 
of the electrometer 

-160“ 

0 

-156° 

0 

- 154°-3 

1 

-153°-8 

21 

-152° 6 

24 


The following table shows the results obtained for different 
currents of hydrogen and oxygen. 



Current of G-as 



Hydrogen ... 

5 > 

j, ... 

5 > • * 

Oxygen 

)3 

•25 c.c. per sec. 

*32 ,, 

‘02 7) 

1*38 „ jj 

2 3 5, 7, 

*34 5, ,) 

*58 5, }} 

-151*3 

-153 7 

-152 

-154 

- 162*5 

-152*5 

-155 

-150 

-151 

-151 

-153 

-162 

-151*5 

-153 


The temperature Tj in the above table gives the temperature 
of initial volatilization, the temperature for which half of the 
condensed emanation had been released For slow currents of 
hydrogen and oxygen, the values of and are in good agree- 
ment. For a stream of gas as rapid as 2-3 cubic centimetres per 
second the value of Tj is much lower. Such a result is to be 
expected, for, in too rapid a stream, the gas is not cooled to the 
temperature of the spiral, and, in consequence, the inside surface 
of the spiral is above the mean temperature, and some of the 
emanation escapes at a temperature apparently much lower. In 
the case of oxygen, this effect appears for a gas stream of 0*58 cubic 
centimetres per second. 

In the experiments on the thorium emanation, a slightly dif- 
ferent method was necessary, on account of the rapid loss of its 
activity. The steady stream of gas was passed over the thorium 
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exhausted by means of a mercury pump The amount of emana- 
tion remaining uncondensed after definite intervals was rapidly 
removed by means of the pump, and was carried with a constant 
auxiliary stream of gas into the testing vessel. 



Tested in this way, it was found that the volatihzation point 
of the radium emanation was very nearly the same as that ob- 
tained by the blowing method, viz. — ISC'" 0. With thorium, on 
the other hand, the condensation started at about — 120° C., and, 
as in the blowing method, continued over a range of about 30° C. 
The proportion of the emanation condensed at any temperature 
was found to depend on a variety of conditions, although the point 
at which condensation commenced, viz. — 120° 0., was about the 
same in each case. It depended on the pressure and nature of the 
gas, on the concentration of the emanation, and on the time for 
which it was left in the spiral. For a given temperature a greater 
proportion of the emanation was condensed, the lower the pressure 
and the longer the time it was left in the spiral. Under the 
same conditions, the emanation was more rapidly condensed in 
hydrogen than in oxygen. 
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159 Thus there is no doubt that the thorium emanation 
begins to condense at a temperature higher than that at which 
the radium emanation condenses The explanation of the pecu- 
liar behaviour of the thorium emanation is clear when the small 
number of emanation particles present in the gas are taken into 
consideration It has been shown that both emanations give 
out only a rays It is probable that the a particles from the 
two emanations are similar in character and produce about the 
same number of ions in their passage through the gas The 
number of ions produced by each a particle before its energy 
IS dissipated is probably about 70,000 (See section 104) 

Now in the experiment the electrometer readily measured 
a current of 10“"^ electrostatic units Taking the charge on an ion 
as 3 4 X 10“^" electrostatic units, this corresponds to a production in 
the testing vessel of about 3 x 10® ions per sec , which would be 
produced by about 40 expelled a particles per second Each 
radiating particle cannot expel less than one a particle and may 
expel more, but it is likely that the number expelled by an atom 
of the thorium emanation is not greatly different from the number 
by an atom of the radium emanation 

In section 124 it has been shown that, according to the law of 
decay, \N particles change per second when N are present Thus 
to produce 40 a particles, cannot be greater than 40 Since for 
the thorium emanation X is 1/87, it follows that N cannot be greater 
than 3500 The electrometer thus detected the presence of 3500 
particles of the thorium emanation, and since in the static method 
the volume of the condensing spiral was about 15 cc, this coire- 
sponds to a concentration of about 230 particles per cc An 
ordinary gas at atmospheric pressure and temperature probably 
contains about 3 6 x 10^® molecules per c c Thus the emanation 
would have been detected on the spiral if it possessed a partial 
pressure of less than 10“^^ of an atmosphere 

It IS thus not surprising that the condensation point of the 
thorium emanation is not sharply defined It is rather a matter 
of remark that condensation should occur so readily with so sparse 
a distribution of emanation particles in the gas, lor, in order 
that condensation may take place, it is probable that the particles 
must approach within one another's sphere of influence 


16—2 
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Now in the case of the radium emanation, the rate of decay 
is about 5000 times slower than that of the thorium emanation, 
and consequently the actual number of particles that must be 
present to produce the same number of rays per second in the two 
cases must be about 5000 times greater in the case of radium 
than in the case of thorium. This conclusion involves only the 
assumption that the same number of rays is produced by a 
particle of emanation in each case, and that the expelled particles 
produce in their passage through the gas the same number of 
ions. The number of particles present, in order to be detected 
by the electrometer, in this experiment, must therefore have 
been about 5000 x 3500, ie, about 2 x 10^ The diiference of 
behaviour in the two cases is well explained by the view 
that, for equal electrical effects, the number of radium emana- 
tion particles must be far larger than the number of thorium 
emanation particles. It is to be expected that the probability 
of the particles coming into each other’s sphere of influence will 
increase very rapidly as the concentration of the particles in- 
creases, and that, in the case of the radium emanation, once the 
temperature of condensation is attained, all but a small proportion 
of the total number of particles present will condense in a very 
short time. In the case of the thorium emanation, however, the 
temperature might be far below that of condensation, and yet 
a considerable portion remain uncondensed for comparatively long 
intervals. On this view the experimental results obtained are 
exactly what is to be expected. A greater proportion condenses, 
the longer the time allowed for condensation under the same con- 
ditions. The condensation occurs more rapidly in hydrogen than 
in oxygen, as the diffusion is greater in the former gas. For the 
same reason the condensation occurs faster the lower the pressure 
of the gas present. Finally, when the emanation is carried by 
a steady gas stream, a smaller proportion condenses than in the 
other cases, because the concentration of emanation particles per 
unit volume of gas is less in these conditions 

It is possible that the condensation of the emanations may not 
occur in the gas itself but at the surface of the containing vessel. 
Accurate observations of the temperature of condensation have so 
far only been made m a copper spiral, but condensation certainly 
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occurs in tubes of lead or glass at about the same temperature as 
in tubes of copper 

160 In experiments that were made by the static method 
with a vciy large quantity of radium emanation, a slight amount 
of escape of the condensed emanation was observed several degrees 
below the tempeiature at which most of the emanation was leleased 
This IS to be expected, since undei such conditions the electrometer 
IS able to detect a very minute proportion of the whole quantity of 
the emanation condensed 

Special expel imentb, with a laige quantity of emanation, that 
were made with the spiral immersed in a bath of rapidly boihng 
nitiic oxide, showed this effect veiy clearly For example, the con- 
densed emanation began to volatilize at — 155°0 In 4 mmutes 
the temperature had risen to — 153 5°, and the amount volatilized 
was four times as gieat as at — 155° In the next 5|- minutes the 
temperatuie had increased to 152 3° and practically the whole 
quantity, whmh was at least fifty times the amount at the 
temperature of -153 5°, had volatilized 

It thus seems probable that, if the temperature were kept 
steady at the point at which volatilization was first observed, 
and the released emanation removed at intervals, the whole of 
the emanation would in couise of time be liberated at that tem- 
peratme These lesults also point to the probability that the 
condensed emanation possesses a true vapour pressure, but great 
refinements m expciimental methods would be necessary before 
such a conclusion could be definitely established 

The true tempeiature of condensation of the thorium emana- 
tion is probably about -120°C, and that of radium about 
-150°C Thus there is no doubt that the two emanations are 
quite distinct from each other m this respect, and also with regard 
to their radio-activity, although they both possess the property 
of chemical mcitness These results on the temperatures of 
condensation do not allow us to make any comparison of the 
condensation points of the emanations with those of known gases, 
since the lowering of the condensation point of gases with diminu- 
tion of pressure has not been studied at such extremely mmute 

pressures 
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161. It was found^ that the activity of the thorium emanation 
decayed at the same rate, when condensed in the spiral at the 
temperature of liquid air, as at ordinary temperatures. This is in 
accord with results of a similar kind obtained by P. Curie for the 
radium emanation (section 136), and shows that the value of the 
radio-active constant is unaffected by wide variations of tempera- 
ture. 


Amownt of Emanation from Radium and Thorium. 

162. It has been shown in section 104, that 1 gram of radium 
emits about 10^^ a particles per second. Since the activity due to 
the emanation stored up in radium, when in a state of radio-active 
equilibrium, is about one quarter of the whole, the number of a 
particles projected per second by the emanation from 1 gram of 
radium is about 2*5 x 10^®. It has been shown in section 143, 
that 463,000 times the amount of emanation produced per second 
IS stored up in the radium But in a state of radio-active equi- 
librium, the number of emanation particles breaking up per second 
is equal to the number produced per second. Assuming that each 
emanation particle in breaking up expels one a particle, it follows 
that the number of emanation particles, present in 1 gram of 
radium in radio-active equilibrium, is 463,000 x 2*5 x 10^^ ie. 
1*2 X 10^®. Taking the number of hydrogen molecules in 1 c c. of gas 
at atmospheric pressure and temperature as 3 6 x 10^® (section 39), 
the volume of the emanation from 1 gram of radium is 3 3 x 10""^ 
cubic centimetre at atmospheric pressure and temperature. Quite 
independently of any method of calculation, it is evident that the 
volume of the emanation is very small, for attempts made to 
detect its presence by its volume have so far failed. It is probable, 
however, from the above calculation, that, when larger quantities 
of radium are available for experiment, the emanation will be 
collected in volume sufficiently large to measure. 

In the case of thorium, the maximum quantity of emanation to 
be obtained from 1 gram of the solid is very minute, both on account 
of the small activity of thorium and of the rapid break up of the 
emanation after its production. Since the amount of emanation, 

^ Eutterford and Soddy, FMl, Mag. May, 1903. 
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stored m a non-emanating thorium compound, is only 87 times 
the rate of pioduction, while in radium it is 463,000 times, and the 
rite of production of the emanation by radium is about 1 milhon 
times faster than by thorium, it follows that the amount of emana- 
tion to be obtained from 1 gram of thorium is not greater than 
10-10 of amount from an equal weight of radium, % e its volume 
IS not greater than 5 x 10“^^ c c at the ordinary pressure and 
temperature Even with large quantities of thorium, the amount 
of emanation is too small ever to be detected by its volume 


Heat Emission of the Radium Emanation 

163 It has been shown in section 106, that the radium 
emanation emits heat at a rapid rate and is responsible foi about 
70 of the heating effect of radium The emanation from 1 gram 
of radium, together with the heat effect due to the excited activity 
on the walls of the containing vessel, thus gives rise to an emission 
of heat of about 70 gram-calories per hour This rate of heat 
emission decays according to an exponential law with the time, 
decreasing to half value in about four days The total quantity of 

heat given out dunng the life of the emanation is where q is 

the initial late of heat production and \ is the radio-active 
constant of the emanation Since the value of \ expressed in 
hours (section 136) is 1/128 and q is 70, the total quantity of 
heat emitted from the emanation from 1 gram of radium is about 
10,000 giam-calones But the volume of this emanation is about 
33 X 10“^cc Thus the total heat emitted from one cubic centi- 
metre of the emanation at standard pressure and temperature 
would be about 3 x 10^ gram-calories The initial rate of emission 
of heat is 2 x lO*’ gram-calories per hour or 60 gram-calories per 
second This rapid emission of heat would be sufficient to heat 
to redness if not to melt down the tube which contains the 
emanation 

If the atomic weight of the emanation is taken to be about 200, 
it can be calculated that 1 pound weight of the emanation would 
initially radiate heat at the rate of about 8000 horse-power, and m 
the whole couise of its heat emission would radiate an amount of 
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energy corresponding to 40,000 horse-power days. In order to 
obtain such an amount of emanation about 70 tons of radium 
would be required. 


Nummary of Results. 

164 . The mvestigations into the nature of the radio-active 
emanations have thus led to the following conclusions: — The radio- 
elements thorium and radium continuously produce from themselves 
radio-active emanations at a rate which is constant under all con- 
ditions. In some cases, the emanations continuously diffuse from 
the radio-active compounds into the surrounding gas; in other 
cases, the emanations are unable to escape from the material in. 
which they are produced but are occluded, and can only be released 
by the action of solution or heat. 

The emanations possess all the properties of radio-active gases. 
They diffuse through gases, liquids, and porous substances, and can 
be occluded in some solids. Under varying conditions of pressure, 
volume, and temperature, the emanations distribute themselves in 
the same way and according to the same laws as does a gas. 

The emanations possess the important property of condensation 
under the influence of extreme cold, and by that means can be 
separated from the gases with which they are mixed. The radia- 
tion from the emanation is material in nature, and consists of a 
stream of positively charged particles projected with great velocity. 

Taking all these properties into consideration, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the emanations are material and exist 
in the gaseous state. The emanations possess the property of 
chemical inertness, and in this respect resemble the gases of the 
argon family. The emanations are produced in minute amount ; 
sufficient quantity has not yet been obtained to examine by 
ordinary chemical methods. With regard to their rates of dif- 
fusion, the emanations of both thorium and radium behave like 
gases of high molecular weight. 

These emanations have been detected and their properties 
investigated by the property they possess of emitting radiations of 
a special character. These radiations consist entirely of a rays, 
i.e. particles, projected with great velocity, which carry a positive 
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charge and have a mass about twice that of the hydrogen atom 
The emanations do not possess the propeity of permanently radiat- 
ing, but the intensity of the radiations diminishes according to an 
exponential law with the time, falling to half value, in the case of 
thorium in one minute, and in case of radium in about foui days 
The law of decay of activity does not seem to be influenced by 
any physical or chemical agency 

The emanation particles gradually break up, each particle as it 
breaks up expelling a charged body The emanation after it has 
radiated ceases to exist as such, but is transformed into a new 
kind of matter, which is deposited on the surface of bodies and 
gives rise to the phenomena of excited activity This last property, 
and the connection of the emanation with it, is discussed in detail 
in the succeeding chapter 



CHAPTEE IX. 

EXCITED EADIO-ACTIVITY. 

165. Excited radio-activit 7 . One of the most interesting 
and remarkable properties of thorium and radium is their power of 
“ excitmg’’ or “ inducing’’ temporary activity on all bodies in their 
neighbourhood. A substance which has been exposed for some 
time in the presence of radium or thorium, behaves as if its surface 
were covered with an invisible deposit of intensely radio-active 
material. The “excited” body emits radiations capable of affecting 
a photographic plate and of ionizmg a gas Unlike the radio- 
elements themselves however, the activity of the body does not 
remain constant after it has been removed from the influence of 
the exciting active material, but decays with the time. The 
activity lasts for several hours when due to radium and several 
days when due to thorium. 

This property was fii-st observed by M. and Mme Curie ^ for 
radium, and independently by the writer^ for thorium^. 

1 C. R. 129, p. 714, 1899 2 

2 As regards date of publication, the priority of the discovery of “excited 
activity ” belongs to M. and Mme Curie. A short paper on this sub 3 ect, entitled 
“ Sur la radioactivite provoqu6e par les rayons de Becquerel,” was communicated 
by them to the Cowptes Rendus^ Nov 6, 1899. A short note was added to the 
paper by Becquerel in which the phenomena of excited activity were ascribed to a 
type of phosphorescence. On my part, I had simultaneously discovered the 
emission of an emanation from thorium compounds and the excited activity 
produced by it, in July, 1899. I, however, delayed publication in order to woik 
out in some detail the properties of the emanation and of the excited activity and 
the connection between them The results were published m two papers m the 
Philosophical Magazine (Jan. and Feb. 1900) entitled “A radio-active substance 
emitted from thorium compounds ” and ‘ ‘ Radio-activity produced in substances by 
the action of thorium compounds.” 
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If any solid body is placed inside a closed vessel containing an 
emanating compound of thorium or radium, its surface becomes 
radio-active For thorium compounds the amount of excited ac- 
tivity on a body is m general greater the nearer it is to the active 
material In the case of radium, however, provided the body has 
been exposed for several hours, the amount of excited activity is to 
a laigc extent independent of the position of the body in the vessel 
containing the active material Bodies are made active whether 
exposed dnectly to the action of the radio-active substance or 
screened from the action of the direct rays This has been clearly 
shown in some experiments of P Curie A small open vessel a 
(Fig 47) containing a solution of ladium is placed inside a larger 
closed vessel V 



Plates A, B, G, JD, E are placed m vaiious positions in the 
enclosuio After exposure for a day, the plates after removal are 
found to be ladio-active even in positions completely shielded from 
the action of the direct rays For example, the plate D shielded 
from the direct ladiation by the lead plate P is as active as the 
plate' E, exposed to the direct ladiation The amount of activity 
produced m a given time on a plate of given area in a definite 
position IS independent of the material of the plate Plates of 
mica, copper, cardboard, ebonite, all show equal amounts of activity 
The amount of activity depends on the area of the plate and on 
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the amount of free space in its neighbourhood. Excited radio- 
activity is also produced in water if exposed to the action of an 
emanating compound. 

166. Concentration of excited radio-activity on the 
negative electrode- When thorium or radium is placed in a 
closed vessel, the whole interior surface becomes strongly active. 
In a strong electric field, on the other hand, the writer found that 
the activity was confined entirely to the negative electrode. By 
suitable arrangements, the whole of the excited activity, which 
was previously distributed over the surface of the vessel, can be 
concentrated on a small negative electrode placed inside the vessel. 
An experimental annngement for this purpose is shown in Fig. 48. 



The metal vessel V containing a large amount of thoria is con- 
nected to the positive pole of a battery of about 300 volts. The 
wire AjB to be made active is fastened to a stouter rod BG, passing 
through an ebonite cork inside a short cylinder i), fixed in the side 
of the vessel. This rod is connected with the negative pole of the 
battery. In this way the wire AB is the only conductor exposed 
in the field with a negative charge, and it is found that the whole 
of the excited activity is concentrated upon it. 

In this way it is possible to make a short thin metal wire over 
10,000 times as active per unit surface as the thoria from which 
the excited activity is derived. In the same way, the excited 
activity due to radium can be concentrated mainly on the negative 
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electrode In the case of thorium, if the central wire is charged 
positively, it shows no appreciable activity With radium, however, 
a positively charged body becomes slightly active In most cases, 
the amount of activity produced on the positive electrode is not 
more than 57„ of the conespondmg amount when the body is 
negatively charged For both thorium and radium, the amount of 
excited activity on electrodes of the same size is independent of 
their material 

All metals are made active to equal extents for equal times or 
exposure When no electric field is acting, the same amount 
of activity IS produced on msulators hke mica and glass as on 
conductors of equal dimensions 


167 Connection between the emanations and excited 
activity An examination of the conditions under which excited 
activity IS produced shows that there is a very close connection 
between the emanation and the excited activity If a thorium 
compound is covered with several sheets of paper, which cut off the 
a rays but allow the emanation to pass through, excited activity is 
still produced in the space above it If a thin sheet of mica is 
waxed down over the active material, thus preventmg the escape of 
the emanation, no excited activity is produced outside it Uranium 
and polomum which do not give off an emanation are not able to 
produce excited activity on bodies Not only is tbe piesence of 
the emanation necessary to cause excited activity, but the amount 
of excited activity is always proportional to the amount of emana- 
tion present For example, de-emanated thoria produces very 
little excited activity compared with ordinary thoria In all cases 
the amount of excited activity produced is proportional to the 
emanating power The emanation when passing through an 
electric field loses its property of exciting activity at the same 
rate as the radiating power diminishes This was shown by the 
following experiment 

A slow constant current of air from a gasometer, freed fi;om 
dust by its passage through cotton-wool, passed thiough a rectangu- 
lar wooden tube 70 ems long Four equal insulated metal plates 
A, B,0, JD, were placed at regular intervals along the tube The 
positive pole of a battery of 300 volts was connected to a metal 
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plate placed in the bottom of the tube, while the negative pole 
was connected with the four plates. A mass of thoria was placed 
in the bottom of the tube under the plate A, and the current due 
to the emanation determined at each of the four plates. After 
passing a current of air of 0 2 cm. per second, for 7 hours along the 
tube, the plates were removed and the amount of excited activity 
produced on them was tested by the electric method The follow- 
ing results were obtained. 



Relative current 
due to emanation 

Relative excited 
activity 

Plate A ... 

1 

1 

„ B .. 

•55 

•43 

,, c ... 

•18 

•16 

„ D ... 

•072 

•061 


Within the errors of measurement, the amount of excited 
activity is thus proportional to the radiation from the emanation, 
i.e. to the amount of emanation present. The same considerations 
hold for the radium emanation. The emanation in this case, on 
account of the slow loss of its activity, can be stored mixed with 
air for long periods in a gasometer, and its effects tested quite 
independently of the active matter from which it is produced. 
The ionization current due to the excited activity produced by the 
emanation is always proportional to the current due to the emana- 
tion for the period of one month or more that its activity is large 
enough to be conveniently measured by an electrometer. 

If at any time during the interval, some of the emanation is 
removed and introduced into a new testing vessel, the ionization 
current will immediately commence to increase, rising in the course 
of four or five hours to about twice its original value. This increase 
of the current is due to the excited activity produced on the walls 
of the containmg vessel. On blowing out the emanation, the 
excited activity is left behind, and at once begins to decay. 
Whatever its age, the emanation still possesses the property of 
causing excited activity, and m amount always proportional to its 
activity, i.e, to the amount of emanation present. 

These results show that the power of exciting activity on 
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inactive substances is a property of the radio-active emanations, 
and IS proportional to the amount of emanation present 

The phenomenon of excited activity cannot be ascribed to a 
type of phosphorescence produced by the ravs from the emanation 
on bodies , for it has been shown that the activity can be concen- 
trated on the negative electrode in a strong electric field, even if 
the electrode is shielded from the direct radiation from the active 
substance which gives off the emanation The amount of excited 
activity does not seem in any way connected with the ionization 
produced by the emanation in the gas with which it is mixed 
For example, if a closed vessel is constiucted with two large 
parallel insulated metal plates on the lower of which a layer of 
thoria IS spread, the amount of the excited activity on the upper 
plate when charged negatively, is independent of the distance 
between the plates when that distance is varied from 1 millimetre 
to 2 centimetres This experiment shows that the amount of 
excited activity depends only on the amount of emanation, emitted 
from the thoria, for the ionization produced with a distance of 
2 centimetres between the plates is about ten times as great as 
with a distance of 1 millimetre 


168 If a platinum wue is made active by exposure to the 
emanation of thoria, its activity^ can be removed by treating the 
wire with certain acids For example, the activity is not much 
altered by immersing the wire in hot or cold water or nitric acid, 
but more than 80 7„ of it is removed by dilute or concentrated 
solutions of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid The activity has not 
been destroyed by this treatment but is manifested in the solution 
If the solution is evaporated, the activity remains behind on the 
dish 

These results show that the excited activity is due to a deposit 
on the surface of bodies of lodw-o-ctwe moMet which has defimte 
properties as regards solution in acids This active matter is 
dissolved m some acids, but, when the solvent is evaporated, the 
active matter is left behind This active matter is deposited on 
the surface of bodies, for it can be partly removed by rubbing the 
body with a cloth, and almost completely by scouring the plate 
1 Rutherford, JPhil Mag Feb 1900 
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with sand or emery paper. The amount of active matter deposited 
is extremely small, for no dilference of weight has been detected 
in a platinum wire when made extremely active. On examining 
the wire under a microscope, no trace of foreign matter is observed. 
It follows from these results that the matter which causes excited 
activity is many thousand times more active, weight for weight, 
than radium itself. 

It IS convenient to have a definite name for this radio-active 
matter, for the term “ excited activity only refers to the radiation 
from the active matter and not to the matter itself. Since the 
matter which produces the phenomena of excited radio-activity is 
derived from the emanation of thorium and of radium, the name 
e^rmnaiion X will be given to it. This is chosen from analogy to the 
active products Ur X and Th X which are continuously produced 
from uranium and thorium respectively. The emanation X from 
thorium is different in chemical and other properties from the 
emanation X from radium. For example, each type of matter has 
a distinctive rate of decay of activity, as well as some differences 
in solubility by acids. 

On the view developed in section 127, the emanation X is the 
residue left behind from each atom of the emanation of thorium 
or of radium after one or more a particles have been expelled. The 
emanation X is an unstable substance, and its atoms again break 
up, giving nse to ‘'excited activity,” i.e, to the radiation from 
“ emanation X ” 

The emanation X is quite distinct in chemical and physical 
properties from the emanation which produces it. For example, 
emanation X behaves as a solid, which is deposited on the surface 
of bodies, while the emanation exists in the gaseous state. The 
emanation is insoluble in hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, while 
emanation X is readily soluble m both. 

169. Decay of the excited activity produced by thorium. 

The excited activity produced in a body after a long exposure to 
the emanations of thorium, decays in an exponential law with the 
time, falling to half value in about II hours. The following table 
shows the rate of decay of the excited activity produced on a brass 
rod. 
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in hours 

Current 

0 

100 

79 

64 

118 

47 4 

23 4 

19 6 

29 2 

13 8 

32 6 

10 3 

49 2 

37 

621 

186 

714 

0 86 


The results are shown graphically in Fig 49, Curve A 



The intensity of the radiation I after any time t is given by 
== where X is the radio-active constant 

J-a 

The rate of decay of excited activity, like that of the activity of 
other radio-active products, is not appreciably affected by change of 
conditions The rate of decay is independent of the concentration of 
the excited activity, and of the material of the body in which it is 
produced It is independent also of the nature and pressure of the 

17 
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gas in which it decays. The rate of decay is unchanged whether 
the excited activity is produced on the body with or without an 
olocljnc fiolci* 

The amount of excited activity produced on a body increases 
at first with the time, but reaches a maximum after an exposure 
of several days. An example of the results is given in the following 
table. In this experiment, a rod was made the cathode m a closed 
vessel containing thoria. It was removed at intervals for the short 
time necessary to test its activity and then replaced. 


Time in hours Current 
1-58 6-3 

3-25 10-5 

5-83 29 

9-83 40 

14-00 59 

23-41 77 

29-83 83 

47-00 90 

72-60 95 

96-00 100 


These results are shown graphically m Curve B, Fig. 49. It is 
seen that the decay and recovery curves may be represented 
approximately by the following equations. 

For the decay curve A, = 

-^0 

For the recovery curve B, ^ = 1 - 

■^0 

The two curves are thus complementary to one another ; they 
are connected in the same way as the decay and recovery curves of 
Ur X, and are susceptible of a similar explanation. 

The amount of excited radio-activity reaches a maximum value 
when the rate of supply of fresh radio-active particles balances the 
rate of change of those already deposited. 

170. Excited radio-activity produced by a short ex- 
posure. The initial portion of the recovery curve jB, Fig. 49, is 
not accurately represented by the above equation. The activity 
for the first few hours mcreases more slowly than would be 
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expected from the equation This result, however, is completely 
explained in the light of later results The writer^ found that, for 
a short exposure of a body to the thorium emanation, the excited 
activity upon it after removal, instead of at once decaying at the 
normal rate, increased for several hours In some cases the activity 
of the body increased three to four times its original value in the 
course of a few hours and then decayed with the time 

Some of the results obtained are shown in the following tables 
Table I is for a platinum wire exposed as cathode for 15 minutes , 
Table II for aluminium foil with 41 minutes’ exposure to the 
emanation About 5 minutes elapsed between removal and the 
first observation 

Table I Table II 

Time Current Time Current 


0 

1 

0 


1 

7 5 minutes 

1 5 

21 

minutes 

1 6 

24 

21 

31 

») 

1 8 


24 

57 

jj 

20 

58 

27 

70 

55 

22 

78 

31 

91 

55 

25 

99 

34 

120 

55 

29 



160 

55 

29 



180 

55 

29 



22 

houis 

1 0 



49 

55 

21 


The initial current is, in each case, taken as unity In Table II 
the activity after increasing nearly to three times its original value 
decreases again at about the normal rate, falling to half value in 
about 11 hours 

With a longer time of exposure to the emanation, the ratio of 
the increase after removal is much less marked For a long 
interval of exposure, the activity after removal begins at once to 
dimmish In this case, the increase of activity of the matter 
deposited in the last few hours does not compensate for the 
decrease of activity of the active matter as a whole, and conse- 
quently the activity at once commences to decay This increase of 
activity with time explains the imtial irregularity in the recovery 
^ Phys Zeit 3 No 12, p 254, 1902 Fhil Mag Jan 1903 

17— -2 
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curve, for the active matter deposited during the first few hours 
takes some time to reach its maximum activity, and the initial 
activity is, in consequence, smaller than would he expected firom 
the equation. 

The increase of activity on a rod exposed for a short interval in 
the presence of the thorium emanation has been further investigated 
by Miss Brooks. The curve G m Fig. 50 shows the variation with 
time of the activity of a brass rod exposed for 10 minutes in the 
emanation vessel filled -with dust-free air. The excited activity 
after removal increased in the course of 3'7 hours to five times its 
initia.'l value, and afterwards decayed at the normal rate. 



Time in Minutes 


rig. 50 

171. Effect of dust on the distribution of excited activity. 

Miss Brooks, working in the Cavendish Laboratory, observed that 
the excited activity due to the thorium emanation appeared in 
some cases on the anode in an electric field, and that the distribu- 
tion of excited activity varied in an apparently capricious manner. 
This effect was finally traced to the presence of dust in the air of 
the emanation vessel. For example, with an exposure of 5 minutes 
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the amount of excited activity to he observed on a rod depended 
on the time that the air had been allowed to remain undisturbed 
in the emanation vessel beforehand The effect increased with th- 
time of standing, and was a maximum after about 18 hours The 
amount of excited activity obtained on the rod was then about 
20 times as great as the amount observed for air freshly mtroduced 
The activity of this rod did not increase after removal, but with 
fresh air, the excited activity, for a 5 minutes’ exposure, increased 
to five or SIX times its imtial value 

This anomalous behaviour was found to be due to the presence 
of dust particles in the air of the vessel, m which the bodies were 
made radio-active These particles of dust, when shut up m the 
presence of the emanation, become radio-active When a nega- 
tively charged rod is mtioduced into the vessel, a part of the 
radio-active dust is concentrated on the rod and its activity is 
added to the nonnal activity produced on the wire After the air 
in the vessel has been left undisturbed for an mterval sufficiently 
long to allow each of the particles of dust to reach a state of radio- 
active cquilibiiuin, on the application of an electric field, all the 
positively charged dust particles will at once be carried to the 
negative electrode The activity of the electrode at once com- 
mences to deexy, since the decay of the activity of the dust particles 
on the wile quite masks the initial rise of the normal activity 
produced on the wiio 

Pait of the radio-active dust is also carried to the anode, and 
the proportion increases with the length of time durmg which the 
air has been undisturbed The greatest amount obtained on the 
anode was about 60 of that on the cathode 

Those anomalous effects were found to disappear if the air was 
made dust-free by passing through a plug of glass wool, or by 
application fox some time of a strong electric field 

172 Decay of excited activity f5rom radium The excited 
activity produced on bodies by exposure to the radium emanation 
decays much more rapidly than the thorium excited activity For 
short times of exposure^ to the emanation the decay curve is very 
irregular This is shown in Fig 51 

^ Rutherford and Miss Brooks, Fhil Mag July, 1902 
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It was found that the intensity of the radiation decreased 
rapidly for the first 10 minutes after removal, but about 16 mmutes 
after removal reached a value vrhich is maintained nearly constant 
for an interval of about 20 minutes. It then decays, following an 
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exponential law to zero, the intensity falling to half value in about 
30 minutes. With longer times of exposure, the irregularities 
in the curve are not so marked. 

Later, P. Curie and Danne^ made a detailed investigation of the 
decay of excited activity for times of exposure to the emanation 
from 10 seconds to 6 days. The results are shown graphically 
in Fig. 52, where the ordinates represent the logarithm of the 
intensity of the radiation, and the abscissae time in hours. Curve 
A represents the decay for a long time of exposure. This decay 

1 C, It. 136, p. 364, 1903. 
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curve IS unaltered for all times of exposure to the emanation greater 
than 24 hours 

After an interval of 2 5 hours, the logarithmic decay curve for 
long times of exposure is a straight Ime, % e the activity falls off 
ID an exponential la'w with the time, falling to half value in 
28 minutes P Curie and Danne found that for any time t 



Eig 52 

after removal the intensity h was given by the difference of two 
exponentials, vi7 

Iq 

where Xx = and X„ = with the second as the unit of time 
The numerical constant a = 4 20 The explanation of this law of 
decay is given m section 177 

The decay curve varies greatly with the time of exposure For 
example, in an exposure of 5 minutes the activity at first decreases 
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very rapidly, then passes through a minimum after 8 minutes, and 
increases to a maximum after 40 minutes, and after 2*5 hours 
decays in an exponential law to zero^. As in the case of the excited 
activity from thorium, the rate of decay of the excited activity 
from radium is for the most part independent of the nature of the 
body made active. Curie and Daime (loc. cit.) observed that the 
active bodies gave off an emanation itself capable of exciting 
activity m neighbouring bodies. This property rapidly disappeared 
and was inappreciable 2 hours after removal. In certain substances 
like celluloid and caoutchouc, the decay of activity is very much 
slower than for the metals. This effect becomes more marked 
with mcrease of time of exposure to the emanation. A similar 
effect is exhibited by lead, but to a less marked degree. During 
the time the activity lasts, these substances continue to give off 
an emanation. 

It is probable that these divergencies from the general law are 
not due to an actual change in the rate of decay of the true excited 
activity but to an occlusion of the emanation by these substances 
dunng the interval of exposure. After exposure the emanation 
gradually diffuses out, and thus the activity due to this occluded 
emanation and the excited activity produced by it decays very 
slowly with the time. 

173. Excited radio-activity of very slow decay. M. and 

Mme Curie 2 have observed that bodies which have been exposed 
for a long interval in the presence of the radium emanation do not 
lose all their activity. The excited activity at first decays rapidly 
at the normal rate, falling to half value in about 30 minutes, but a 
residual activity always remains of the order of 1/20,000 of the 
initial activity. This residual activity either does not diminish 
at all, or so slowly that the decrease is not appreciable after 
an interval of six months. 

^ The writer has not observed the rise to a maximum found by Curie and 
Danne for the decay curves of the excited activity due to radium (see Fig. 52), but 
has always obtained curves of decay, for short exposures, similar to that^shown m 
Fig. 51. This has been the case whether the excited activity has been produced on 
a body by the action of an electric field or not. In the experiments, a slow current 
of air was always passed through the testing apparatus to remove any emanation 
from the body made active. 

2 Thesis, Pans, 1903, p. 116. 
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Giesel^ has also observed that a platmum wire which has been 
exposed in the presence of the radium emanation possesses residual 
activity, and he has shown that the radiation consists entirely of 
a rays A further discussion of this lesidual activity and its 
possible connection with polonium is given later m section 188 

174 Connection between decay curves for different 
times of exposure The decay of excited activity, m cases 
where there is no occlusion of the emanation by the substance 
made active, is a function only of the time of exposure The 
decay curves are all mtimately connected with each other, and can 
be theoretically deduced provided the decay curve for a very short 
exposure is accuiately known 

It IS supposed that the excited activity produced on a body is 
due to a deposit of radio-active particles On an average a certain 
number of these particles will break up per second, giving rise 
to rays which ionize the gas If a large number of particles is 
deposited, the rate of production of ions in the gas by the rays will 
be practically a continuous function of the time The rate of pro- 
duction of ions, at any time, divided by the total number of radio- 
active particles deposited, will be called the average numbei of 
ions produced by each particle at that time 

Suppose the radio-active particles which cause excited activity 
are deposited at a uniform rate of q per second The number 
deposited m a short time dt = qdt 

Let ^0 = the average number of ions produced in the gas per 
second by each particle, at the instant of removal 

71 = the average number of ions per particle per second 
after an interval t 

Suppose n = n^fit) where /(^t) is a function of t such that 
fit) == 1 when it = 0, 
fit) = 0 v^hen t — go , 

fit) may m some cases pass through a maximum value greater 
than unity The variation of the late of production of ions with 

^ JBer deutsch Ghent Ges p 2368 1903 Chem News, Aug 7, 1903 
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time IS supposed to include the effects of different kinds 
radiation emitted during the succession of changes which n 
occur. 

The number of ions produced per second after a time t by 
active particles deposited for the first short interval of exposur< 

given by 

The number Nt of ions produced per second at the time t 
the radio-active matter deposited during the interval t is given 

= 2^0 f /(O 

J 0 

A steady state is reached when the rate of supply of fresh i 
per second by the addition of the radio-active material is balan 
by the rate of diminution of the production of ions by the exci 
radiation as a whole. This steady state is reached after a h 
interval of exposure, and the maximum rate of production of i 
No is given by 

Nq = qriQ j f(f) dtf 
Jo 

and 

fmdt' 

J 0 


If the curve of decay of the excited activity for a very si 
exposure is plotted with the ionization current as ordinate 
time as abscissa, as in Fig. 51, the values of these integrals ar^ 
once determined from the experimental curve by measuring 
area included between the curve and the ordinates erected at 
points corresponding to the time limits of the integrals. 

The curve of rise of excited activity can thus be deduced f 
the decay curve and vice versd, 

Ni , the rate of production of ions due to the excited radiat 
after removal from the emanation for a time is given by 

rt+h 

= 2^0 I f{t) dt, 

- 

if t is the time of exposure. 
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If If IS the number of ions produced immediately aftei removal, 

ft+t, 

^ I 

’ 0 


The decay curve for any time of exposure can thus also be 
deduced from the curve of decay for a short exj^osure For a very 
long interval of exposure the value Ni at a time t after removal is 
given by 



f{t)dt 


f f(t)dt 

Jo 


Now the curve of rise is given by 

0 

^r f / (0 

h ' 0 


i^«‘ 


fm 

Jo 


dt 


Thus 


El 

'n; 


E 

'No 


Thus the decay and rise curves are very simply connected, 
whatever the law of decay of the radiations This relation may 
be expressed as follows For a long exposure^ the percentage activity 
lost after removal for a time t is equal to the percentage of the fmal 
activity gained by a body exposed during the same interval 

This result, which has already been shown to apply to the 
decay and recovery curves of Ur X, Th X, and other radio-active 
products, IS of general application to all cases of radio-active 
change when the rate of supply is a constant The connection 
between the decay curves of radium and thorium excited activity, 
for different times of exposure, can also be shown to hold equally 
for all types of active products 

The relation that holds between the decay and recovery curves 
can easily be deduced from d prioii considerations 
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Let iis suppose, for example, that a body has been exposed for 
a long interval in a vessel containing a constant quantity of the 
radium emanation. The excited activity in the body will have 
reached a maximum value when the rate of supply is balanced by 
the rate of change. Suppose this body is removed and an exactly 
similar body immediately substituted The sum of the excited 
activity on these two bodies will at any time be the same as on 
the single body before removal. If this were not the case, there 
would be a change in energy of the radiations from the radio- 
active system, as a whole, purely by removal of one body and 
substitution of another. This is contrary to the general experi- 
mental fact that the processes occurring in radio-activity are 
independent of control, and that the radiation from a system in 
radio-active equilibrium remains constant. 

Thus if It = intensity of radiation from the excited body at any 
time t after removal 

= intensity of radiation from the new body exposed 
under the same conditions for a time t. 


Then It + It = h where is the initial activity on the removed 
body. 

I' I 

Thus 1 — p = y , which is the same relation that has been 

1q 1q 

developed from other considerations. 


These results are particular cases of what may be termed the 
‘'conservation of radio-activity,” which is discussed in detail in 
section 196. 


175. Theory of successive changes. It has been pointed 
out that the excited activity produced m a body exposed for a very 
short interval in the presence of the thorium or radium emana- 
tions does not decay according to a simple exponential law. In 
the case of a body excited by the thorium emanation, the activity 
increases for a few hours, passes through a maximum where the 
activity is five to six times the initial value, and then slowly decays 
in an exponential law with the time, falling to half value after 
a further interval of 11 hours. After the maximum is reached. 
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the activity decays at the normal rate observed for bodies exposed 
for a long interval in the presence of the thorium emanation 

The increase of activity with time cannot be ascribed to a 
possible occlusion of the radio-active matter in the pores of the 
substance and a gradual passage to the surface after removal, 
for it has been found that a very thin sheet of aluminium foil, 
which absorbs very little of the radiation, exhibits the same effect 
as a solid plate The effect is, however, similar in some respects 
to the increase of activity with time observed in a closed vessel in 
which the radium emanation has been introduced This is known 
to be due to the production from the emanation of radio-active 
matter, which is deposited on the walls of the vessel and adds its 
radiation to that of the emanation proper In a similar way the 
activity of Th X inci eases for the first day after separation fiom 
the thorium, and this is ascribed (see section 190) to the produc- 
tion of excited activity in the mass of the Th X 

The most probable explanation of the mitial increase of activity 
with time, observed for the excited activity produced by the thorium 
emanation, is that there are two successive changes occurring m 
the emanation X of thorium after the deposit of the active matter 
on the surface of the body 

The theory of these secondary changes will now be considered 
Let no be the number of radio-active particles deposited on the 
body during the exposure to the emanation The exposure is 
supposed to be so shoit that only a very small proportion of the 
particles have undergone change during the time of exposuie 
These particles are supposed to undergo change in an exponen- 
tial law with the time, and the product of the first change to 
break up again according to the same law, but at a different rate 
Let Xi, Ag be the constants of the first and second changes respec- 
tively After removal for a time t, the number n of particles 
remaining unchanged is given by 

the number which change in the time dt at the time t is given by 
Some of this number at once begin to go through the second 
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change, but the number which has undergone the first but not the 
second change at the time T after removal is given by 

dt. 

The number 3 of particles which have undergone the first of 
the two changes at a time T after removal is thus given by 

3=:Ximof dt 


= (e-Aa2’_g-A,r) 

— X 2 


Now the number of these particles breakmg up in unit time is 
proportional to \q, and is a measure of the radiation accompany- 
ing the change (section 124). 

If Z is the ratio of the ionization produced in the second 
change to that produced in the first change, the saturation current 
It resulting from the two successive changes is given by 


It + KX^q 

Iq XiU-o 


= 1 -h 


^2 


e-AiT-j- 

^2 


Xj X 2 
(Ag— \ j)3A ^ 


where Iq is the initial value of the saturation current. 

This equation will be applied later with satisfactory results 
in section 190, to explain the rise of activity of Th X after its 
separation 


176. On examination of the curve shown in Fig. 50, which 
shows the rise of activity of a rod exposed for ten minutes in the 
presence of the thorium emanation, it is seen that the curve (7, 
showing a rise to a maximum, is roughly similar to the curves of 
recovery of uranium and thorium when the Ur X and Th X 
respectively have been removed. If the curve is produced back- 
wards, it is seen to pass very nearly through the origin. The 
abscissae measure the time from the moment the rod was intro- 
duced into the emanation vessel. 

If the increase of activity with time is due to a secondary 
change of the type already considered, it follows at once that the 
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total number of ions produced during the first change is not much 
more than one per cent of that produced in the second change 
If, for example, the initial activity be taken as due to the radia- 
tion from the first change, the activity due to the first change 
alone should fall off m an exponential law with the time, 
following the dotted curve D shown in Fig 50 The area 
EASE serves as a comparative measure ol the total number 
of ions produced by the first change, and this area is seen to 
be small compared to the corresponding area included by the 
main curve G 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that the first change is 
accompamed by any ionizing radiation at all The imtial activity 
observed is due to the fact that some of the deposited matter has 
undergone change before the rod is tested , for it will be shown 
that the experimental curve obtamed can be completely deduced 
if the first change is supposed to take place without any emission 
of ionizing lays, but that ionizing rays aie emitted in the second 
change 

It has been shown that after removal of the body for a time T 
the number of particles q which have undergone the first change 
but not the second change is given by 

A/p — A2 

where \i is the constant of decay in the first change and 7^ for the 
second change 

Smce it IS supposed that only the second change gives rise to 
a radiation, the activity at any time T after removal is propor- 
tional to q The value of q passes through a maximum when 

0 , 


le when 


h: = 

\l 


Now it IS known, firom experiments for a long interval of ex- 
posure, that in the second change the activity falls to half value 
m 11 hours, le X = 063, when the time is expressed in hours 
Since the maximum activity is reached when T = 220 mmutes 
approximately, the value of Xi= 75 Substituting the values of 
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\i, X, in the equation for q, the theoretical value of the activity for 
any time T after exposure is shown in the following table. The 
observed experimental values are also shown. The maximum 
activity is taken as unity. 


Time in 
minutes 

Theoretical value 
of activity 

Observed value 
of activity 

15 

•22 

•23 

30 

*38 

•37 

60 

•64 

63 

120 

•90 

91 

220 

1-00 

100 

305 

•97 

96 


The curve drawn from zero is thus almost in exact agreement 
with the equation, taking Xj = ‘75. 

It may thus be concluded that the matter emanation X under- 
goes at least two changes : — 

(1) A change which is not accompanied by ionizing radia- 
tions, but in which the amount of matter undergoes change 
according to an exponential law with the time, falling to half 
value in 55 minutes. 

(2) A second change, accompanied by the emission of rays, in 
which half the matter undergoes change in 11 hours. 

The existence of such a well-marked change in the matter 
emanation X of thorium, not accompanied by the omission of 
ionizing rays, is very interesting. It will be shown later that 
there is strong evidence of a change of a similar character in the 
emanation X of radium. It may be supposed that the change 
consists in a rearrangement of the components of the atom 
which is not of such a violent character as to cause a portion of 
the atom to be expelled. Since there is only one changing system 
involved, it is to be expected that the law of change would be the 
same as for a monomolecular change in chemistr}^ 

177. Secondary changes in emanation X of radium. 

The decay curves of the activity produced on a rod by a short 
exposure to the radium emanation are of a very different character 
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from those observed from thorium In the first place, there is 
a rapid decay of the activity to less than 1/8 of the initial value, 
then a very slow variation for about 20 mmutes, and then a gradual 
decay according to an exponential law It is not possible to explam 
this variation of the activity on the assumption of two changes It 
IS necessary to suppose that there are three, the second of which is 
a change not accompanied by lonizmg rays 

Some evidence will first be considered of the decay of activity 
of a body exposed for several days in the presence of the radium 
emanation P Curie and Danne {loc cit ) state that the law of 
decay of the activity of such a body is expressed accurately by 
the equation 

y = — (a — 1) e~^*, 

•*0 

where Xi = ^ ~ thW* And a = 4 20 

Curie and Danne do not state definitely whether the law of 
decay holds for the first ten minutes after removal The shape of 
the decay cinve for short exposure suggests from theoretical con- 
siderations that there should be m addition a small but rapid 
drop of activity during the first ten minutes after removal 
Such a rapid initial drop of activity has been experimentally 
observed by the wnter 

It seems probable that the equation of P Curie and Danne 
applies for the decay of excited activity starting from a time about 
ten mmutes after removal Durmg that short interval the un- 
changed deposited matter lapidly passes through the first change, 
for half the mattei is changed in about three minutes At the 
time at which the measurements of Curie and Danne began, 
probably nearly all of the deposited matter had gone through the 
first change 

Smce the decay of activity after that tune can be expressed by 
two exponentials, it is probable that there are two further changes 
occurring The view that the first of these changes is a change 
unaccompanied by ionizing rays, followed by another change with 
the emission of rays, will bo found to be in very close agreement 
with the results of P Curie and Danne It has been shown 
that, aftei a short exposure for a time dt to the emanation, during 

18 
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which no particles were deposited on the body, the number q of 
particles which have passed through the first change but not the 
second is at any time T given by 

A-i “ A2 

= nof{t). 

(See section 174.) 

But, since only the second change is accompanied by rays, the 
intensity of the radiation is always proportional to q the number 
unchanged, Le, to 

It has been shown in section 174 that, for a very long exposure, 
the activity It, after removal for a time t, is given by 



[ nof(t)dt 
Jo 


where Iq is the imtial intensity after removal. Substituting the 
value of f(t) and integrating 


It 

To 


Aij Xg 


— 


X 2 




This is of the same form as the equation of the decay curve 
found by Curie and Danne. Substituting the values Xi = 1/2420, 

X 2 = 1/1860, which were found by them, the value of ^ — is 4‘3 

and of — - is 3*3. 

Xi — X2 

The experimental value found by Curie and Danne for these 
constants was 4*2 and 3 2 respectively. The agreement between 
the theory and the experiment is as close as could be expected. 

There are thus three distinct changes in the emanation X of 
radium, viz. 

(1) A very rapid initial change. Half of the matter changes 
in about three minutes and is accompanied by ionizing rays. 

(2) A slower change, which is not accompanied by ionizing 
rays. Half of the matter undergoes change in 36 minutes. 
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(3) A third change, which is faster than the second, and 
IS accompanied hy ionizing rays Half the matter changes in 
about 28 minutes 

178 Physical and chemical properties of the active 
matter On account of the slow decay of the activity of emana- 
tion X of thorium, its physical and chemical properties have been 
more closely examined than the emanation X of radium It has 
already been mentioned that the emanation X of thorium is 
soluble in some acids The writer^ found that the active matter 
was dissolved off the wire by strong or dilute solutions of sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric and hydrofluoric acids, but was only slightly 
soluble in water or nitric acid The active matter was left behind 
when the solvent was evaporated The rate of decay of activity 
was unaltered by dissolving the active matter m sulphuric acid, 
and allowing it to decay in the solution In the experiment, the 
active matter was dissolved off an active platinum wire and then 
equal portions of the solutions were taken at definite intervals, 
evaporated down in a platinum dish, and the activity of the residue 
tested by the electric method The rate of decay was found to be 
exactly the same as if the active matter had been left on the wire 
In another experiment, an active platinum wire was made the 
cathode in a copper sulphate solution, and a thin film of copper 
deposited on it The rate of decay of the activity was unchanged 
by the process 

A detailed examination of the physical and chemical properties 
of the emanation X of thoiium has been recently made by F von 
Lerch , and some important and interesting results have been 
obtained A solution of emanation X was prepared by dissolving 
the metal which had been exposed for some time in the presence 
of the thorium emanation In most cases the active matter was 
precipitated with the metal For example, an active copper wire 
was dissolved in nitric acid and then precipitated by caustic potash 
The precipitate was strongly active An active magnesium wire, 
dissolved m hydtochlonc acid and then precipitated as phosphate, 
also gave an active precipitate The activity of the precipitates 

1 P%s Zut 3, No 12, p 254, 1902 

^ Diudc^b Annal Nov 1903 
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decayed at the normal rate, i,e, the activity fell to half value m 
about 11 hours. 

Experiments were also made on the solubility of emanation X 
in different substances. A platinum plate was made active and 
then placed in different solutions, and the decrease of the activity 
observed. In addition to the acids already mentioned, a larg^e 
number of substances were found to dissolve the emanation X to 
some extent. The active matter was however not dissolved to an 
appreciable extent in ether or alcohol. Many substances became 
active if added to the active solution of emanation X and then 
precipitated. Eor example, an active solution pf hydrochloric acid 
was obtained by dissolving the emanation X from an active 
platinum wire. Barium chloride was then added and precipitated 
as sulphate. The precipitate was strongly active, thus suggesting 
that the emanation X was carried down by the barium 

179 Electrolysis of solutions. Dorn showed that, if solu- 
tions of radiferous barium chloride were electrolysed, both electrodes 
became temporarily active, but the anode to a greater degree than 
the cathode. F. von Lerch {loc. cit) has made a detailed examina- 
tion of the action of electrolysis on an active solution of emanation 
X of thorium. The active matter was dissolved off an active 
platinum plate by hydrochloric acid and then electrolysed between 
platinum electrodes. The cathode was very active, but there was 
no trace of activity on the anode. The cathode lost its activity at 
a rate much faster than the normal. With an amalgamated zinc 
cathode on the other hand, the rate of decay was normal. When 
an active solution of hydrochloric acid was electrolysed with an 
electromotive force smaller than that required to decompose water, 
the platinum became active and the activity decayed to half value 
in 4*75 hours while the normal fall is to half value m 11 hours. 
These results point to the conclusion that the matter emanation X 
IS complex and consists of two parts which have different rates of 
decay of activity, and can be separated by electrolysis. 

Under special conditions it was found possible to make the 
anode active This was the case if the anion attached itself to 
the anode. For example, if an active hydrochloric solution was 
electrolysed with a silver .anode, the chloride of silver formed was 
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strongly active and its activity decayed at a normal rate Von 
Lerch found that the amount of activity obtained by placmg 
different metals in active solutions for equal times varied greatly 
with the metal For example, he found that if a zinc plate and 
an amalgamated zinc plate, which show equal potential differences 
with regard to hydrochloric acid, were dipped for equal times in 
two solutions of equal activity, the zinc plate was seven times as 
active as the other The activity was almost removed from the 
solution in a few minutes by dipping a zinc plate into it Some 
metals became active when dipped into an active solution while 
others did not Platinum, palladium, and silver remained inactive, 
while copper, tin, lead, nickel, iron, zinc, cadmium, magnesium, 
and aluminium became active These results strongly confirm the 
view that excited activity is due to a deposit of active matter 
which has distinctive chemical behaviour 

G B Pegiam^ has made a detailed study of the active deposits 
obtained by electiolysis of pure and commercial thorium salts 
The commeicial thoiium nitrate obtained from P de Haen gave, 
when electrolysed, a deposit of lead peroxide on the anode This 
deposit was radio-active, and its activity decayed at the normal 
rate of the excited ictivity due to thorium From solutions of 
pure thorium nitrate, no visible deposit was obtained on the anode, 
but it was, however, found to be radio-active The activity 
decayed rapidly, falling to half value in about one hour Some 
experiments were also made on the effect of adding metallic salts 
to thorium solutions and then electrolysing them Anode and 
cathode deposits of the oxides or metals obtained in this way were 
found to be radio-active, but the activity fell to half value m a few 
minutes The gases produced by electrolysis were radio-active 
but this was due to the presence of the thorium emanation The 
results of Pegram and von Lerch would seem to indicate that, 
besides those alieady known, other radio-active products with 
a distinctive rate ojf decay are produced during the changes 
occurring in thorium 

180 Effect of temperature The activity of a platmum 
which has been exposed in the presence of the thorium 

^ Fhys BevieWf p 424, Deo 1903 
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emanation is almost completely lost by heating the wire to a white 
heat. Miss F. Gates' found that the activity was not destroyed 
by the intense heat, but manifested itself on neighbouring bodies. 
When the active wire was heated electrically in a closed cylinder, 
the activity was transferred from the wire to the interior surface 
of the cyhnder in unaltered amount. The rate of decay of the 
activity was not altered by the process. By blowing a current of 
air through the cylmder during the heating, a part of the active 
matter was removed from the cyhnder. Similar results Wore found 

for the excited activity due to radium. ^ ^ 

F. von Lerch {loc. cit) determined the amount oi activity 
removed at different temperatures The results are shown in the 
following table for a platinum wire excited by the thorium ema- 
nation. 



Temperature 

Percentage of 
a.ctivit.y removed 

Heated 2 minutes 

800° 0. 

0 

then 5 , i minute more 

1020“ 0. 

16 

5 > 2 ’’ ” 

1260” C. 

52 

1460° C. 

99 


It is not possible to settle definitely from these experiments 
whether the active matter is actually volatilized at a high tempe- 
rature or is removed by dismtegration of the surface of the wire. 
All the metals so far tried apparently lose their activity at about 
the same temperature 

181. Emission of heat. It has been shown in sections 1 05, 
106, and 163, that the radium emanation, together with the 
secondary products which arise from it, is responsible for about 
75 per cent, of the total heat emission observed for radium. 
The gradual decay to a minimum of the heat emission of the 
radium for the first few hours after the emanation is removed 
is due to the gradual decay of the excited activity produced by 
the occluded emanation in the radium itself In a similar way, the 
gradual increase of the heating effect of the separated emanation 

^ P%8. Revmo, p. 300, 1903. 
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for the first few hours after removal, is due to the excited activity 
produced by the emaiiatioii on the walls of the containing vessel 

Some experiments were recently made by H T Barnes and 
the wiiter^ on the division of the heating effect of radium between 
the successive products of radium For measurement of the 
heating effects, a pair of differential platinum thermometers, 
wound spirally in the inside of a glass tube, were used The 
radium or its emanation, enclosed in a fine glass tube, was 
placed inside the platinum spiral and the rise of temperature 
observed 

The heating effect of 30 milligrams of radium bromide was 
first determined The emanation was then lemoved from it by 
heating, and condensed in a small glass tube The heating effect 
of the de-emanated radium was determined ten minutes after the 
removal of the emanation, and was found to have diminished to 
59 per cent of its original value It then diminished more slowly 
with time to a minimum corresponding to 25 per cent of its 
original value (see section 106) 

The cuive of diminution with time of the heating effect of 
radium to the minimum of 25 per cent should be identical with 
the corresponding curve of diminution with time of the heating 
effect of the emanation tube to zero after removal of the emanation 
This was found to be the case The emanation was allowed to 
remain for several hours in a small glass tube in oiclcr that the 
excited activity should reach a maximum value The emanation 
was then rapidly withdrawn from the tube, and the heating effect 
of the tube determined at regular intervals There was a similar 
initial drop within the first 10 minutes, then a slower variation, 
and finally a decrease to zero according to an exponential law with 
the time, falling to half value in about 30 minutes 

The curve of increase of the heating effect of the emanation 
tube to a maximum after the introduction of the emanation was 
found to be complementary to the curve of decrease of the heating 
effect to zero after withdrawal of the emanation It was not found 
possible to separate the heating effect of the emanation itself 
from the first rapid change m emanation X, since temperature 


1 Fhil Mag Feb 1904 
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conditions did not become steady until an interval of 10 minutes 
after introducing or withdrawing the emanation, and in that time, 
the first change in emanation X was nearly completed. 

The division of the heating effect amongst the radio-active 
products of radium is given m the following table. The activity 
of each product measured by the a rays is also given for com- 
parison : 


Active products 

Nature of 
lays 

Percentage 
proportion oi 
total activity 
measured by 
the rays 

Percentage 
proportion of 
total heating 
effect 

Radium 

a rays 

25 


25 

(freed from active products) 

1 f 




1 Emanation 

a rays 

18 1 



t 


33 

41 

Emanation X (first change) 

a rays 

15 J 



T 

„ (second change) 

No a rays 

® 1 



„ (third change) 

a, l3, and y rays 

42 J 

- 42 

34 


The heatmg effect of the active products is approximately 
proportional to their activity measured by the a rays. There can 
be very little doubt that the emanation supplies an amount of the 
heating effect proportional to its activity. 

The decay curve of the activity of radium to a minimum of 
25 per cent, after removal of the emanation is approximately the 
same as the corresponding decay curve of the activity of radium ^ 
measured by the a rays. 

There is no doubt that the heating effect of radium is a result 
of the succession of radio-active changes occurring in it. The 
heating effect accompanies the expulsion of a particles, and is 
approximately proportional to the number expelled. The time- 
variation of the heatmg effect of the radio-active products is 
the same as the time-vanation of their activity measured by 
the a rays. 

182. Effect of variation of E. M. F. on amount of 
excited activity from thorium. It has been shown that the 
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excited activity is confined to the cathode m a strong electric field 
In weaker fields the activity is divided between the cathode and 
the walls of the vessel This was tested m an apparatus^ shown in 
Fig 53 



IS a cylindrical vessel of 5 5 cms diameter, B the negative 
electrode passing through insulating ends G, L For a potential 
diffeiencc of 50 volts, most of the excited activity was deposited 
on the electrode B For about 3 volts, half of the total excited 
activity was produced on the rod J5, and half on the walls of the 
vessel Whatever the voltage applied, the sum of the activities 
on the central rod and the walls of the cylinder was found to 
be a constant when a steady state was reached 

When no voltage was applied, diffusion alone was operative, 
and in that case about 13 per cent of the total activity was on the 
rod B The application of an electric field has thus no mfluence 
on the sum total of excited activity, but merely controls the pro- 
portion concentrated on the negative electrode 

A more detailed examination of the variation with strength of 
field of the amount on the negative electrode was made in a similar 
manner by F Henning^ He found that in a strong electric field 
the amount of excited activity was practically independent of the 
diameter of the rod jB, although the diameter varied between 
59 mm and 6 0 mms With a small voltage, the amount on the 
negative electrode varied with its diameter The curves showmg 
the 1 elation between the amount of excited activity and voltage 
arc vciy similar m character to thos^ obtained for the variation of 
the cunent through an ionized gas with the voltage applied 

The amount oi excited activity leaches a maximum when all 
the emanation X is removed from the gas as rapidly as it is 

1 Rutherford, Phil Mag Feb 1900 
D? ude’s Annal p 562, 1902 
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formed. With weaker fields, a portion diffuses to the sides of the 
vessel, and produces excited activity on the positive electrode. 

183. Effect of pressure on distribution of excited 
activity. In a strong electric field, the amount of excited activity 
produced on the cathode is mdependent of the pressure down to a 
pressure of about 10 mms of mercury In some experiments made 
by the writer', the emanating thorium compound was placed 
inside a closed cylinder about 4cms in diameter, through which 
passed an insulated central rod The central rod was connected to 
the negative pole of a battery of 50 volts. When the pressure was 
reduced below 10 mms. of mercury, the amount of excited activity 
produced on the negative electrode diminished, and was a very 
small fraction of its original value at a pressure of y^mm. Some 
excited activity was in this case found to be distributed over the 
intenor surface of the cylmder. It may thus be concluded that at 
low pressures the excited activity appears on both anode and 
cathode, even in a strong electnc field 

Curie and Debierne“ observed that, if a vessel containing an 
Arpa.Tifl,t,mg radium compound was kept pumped down to a low 
pressure, the amount of excited activity produced on the vessel 
was much reduced. In this case the emanation given off by the 
radium was removed by the pump with the other gases con- 
tinuously evolved from the radium compound On account of the 
very slow decay of activity of the emanation, the amount of excited 
activity produced on the walls of the vessel, in the passage of the 
emanation through it, was only a minute fraction of the amount 
produced when all the emanation given off was not allowed to 
escape. 

184. Transmission of excited activity. The characteristic 
property of excited radio-activity is that it can be confined to the 
cathode in a strong electric field. Since the activity is due to a 
deposit of radio-active matter on the electrified surface, the matter 
must be transported by positively charged carriers. The experi- 
ments of Fehrle® showed that the carriers of excited activity travel 

1 Phil. Mag Feb. 1900 , C.R. 132, p 768, 1901. 

■* Phya. Zeit. 3, No. 7, p. 130, 1902. 
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along the lines of force m an electric field Eor example, if a small 
negatively charged metal plate was placed in the centre of a metal 
vessel containing an emanating thorium compound, more excited 
activity was produced on the sides and corners of the plate than at 
the central pait 

A difficulty however arises in connection with the positive 
chaige of the carrier According to the view developed in sec- 
tion 121 and later in section 200, the matter emanation X, which 
IS deposited on bodies and gives rise to excited activity, is itself 
derived from the emanation The emanations of thorium and 
radmm emit only a rays, %e positively charged particles After 
the expulsion of an ot particle, the residue, which is supposed to 
constitute the emanation X, should letain a negative charge, and 
be carried to the anode in an electric field The exact opposite is 
however observed to be the case The expenmental evidence does 
not support the view that the positively charged a particles, 
expelled from the emanation, aie directly responsible for the 
phenomena of excited activity , for no excited activity is produced 
in a body exposed to the a rays of the emanation, provided the 
emanation itself does not come in contact with it It may he 
supposed that in gases the matter emanation X, immediately after 
its production, attaches itself to the positive ions, produced in 
the gas by the radiation, on the same sort of principle that water 
vapour condenses round the negative ion The active matter is 
then tiansported by these positive cairiers to the cathode In the 
case of radium there is evidence that some of the carriers of 
excited activity do not acquire a positive chaige until they have 
been present in the gas fox some time 

Whatever view is taken of the process by which these earners 
obtain a positive charge, there can be little doubt that the expnl 
bion of an a particle with gieat velocity from the atom of the 
emanation must sot the lesidue in motion On account of the 
comparatively large mass of this residue, which constitutes the 
emanation X, the velocity acquired will be small compared with 
that of the expelled ol particle, and the moving mass will he 
rapidly brought to rest at atmospheric piessuie by collision with 
the gas molecules m its path At low pressures, however, the 
collisions will he so few that it will not be brought to lest until it 
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strikes the boundaries of the vessel. A strong electric field would 
have very httle effect in controlling the motion of such a heavy 
mass, unless it has been initially brought to rest by collision with 
the gas molecules. This would explam why the active matter is 
not deposited on the cathode at low pressures in an electric field. 
Some direct evidence of a process of this character, obtained by 
Debieme on examination of the excited activity produced by 
actinium, is discussed in section 186. 


185 . The following method has been employed by the writer to 
determine the velocity of the positive carriers of excited activity of 
radium and thorium in an electric field. Suppose A and B (Fig. 54) 



are two parallel plates exposed to the influence of the emanation, 
which is uniformly distributed between them. If an alternating 
E.M.F. JBq is applied between the plates, the same amount of 
excited activity is produced on each electrode. If in series with 
the source of the alternating e.m.f. a battery is placed of e.m.f. 
El less than Eq, the positive carrier moves in a stronger electric 
field in one half alternation than in the other. A carrier con- 
sequently moves over unequal distances during the two half 
alternations, since the velocity of the carrier is proportional to the 
strength of the electric field in which it moves. The excited 
activity will in consequence be unequally distributed over the two 
electrodes. If the frequency of alternation is sufiiciently great, 
only the positive carriers within a certain small distance of one 
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The remainder of the carriers, produced between A and 
during a complete alternation, will reach the other plate A in t o 
course of succeeding alternations, provided no appreciable recombi- 
nation takes place. This must obviously he the case, since the 
positive carriers travel further in a half alternation towards A than 
they return towards B during the next half alternation. The 
carriers thus move backwards and forwards in the changing electric 
field, hut on the whole move towards the plate A. 

The total number of positive carriers produced between thc^ 
plates during a complete alternation is 2dqT. The ratio p of the 
number which reach B to the total number produced is thus 

given by 






^doT 


4 d 


Substituting tbe values of and obtain 
IT— ^ (-^0 "b ^ « 

E,{E,-E,)TP 

In the experiments the values of E^y Eiy d, and T were varied, 
and the results obtained were in general agreement with the above 
equation. 

The following results were obtained for thorium : 


Plates 1*30 cms. apart 



■®0 “ 

Alternations 
per second 

P 

K 

152 

101 

57 

•27 

1*25 

225 

150 

57 

•38 

1*17 

300 

200 

57 

•44 

1*24 


Plates 2 cms. apart. 



Mq-Bj j 

Alternations 
per second 

P 

K 

273 

207 

44 

•37 

1-47 

300 

200 

53 

•286 

1-46 
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The average mobility K deduced from a large number of 
experiments was 1 3 cms pei sec per volt per cm for atmospheric 
pressure and temperature This velocity is about the same as 
the velocity of the positive ion produced by Eontgen rays in air, 
VIZ 1 37 cms per sec The results obtained with the radium 
emanation were more uncertain than those for thorium on account 
of the distribution of some excited activity on the positive elec- 
trode The values of the velocities of the carriers were howevei 
found to be roughly the same for radium as for thorium 

These lesults show that the carriers of the emanation X travel 
in the gas with about the same velocity as the positive or negative 
ions produced by the radiations in the gas This shows either that 
the emanation X becomes attached to positive ions, or that the 
emanation X itself, acquiring in some way a positive charge, forms 
a cluster of neutral molecules which travel with it 

186 Excited activity from actinium and emanation 
substance GieseT observed that the “emanating substance” 
gave off a large quantity of emanation, and that this emanation 
gave rise to a type of radiation which he termed the E rays 
A narrow metal cylinder containing the active substance was 
placed with the open end downwards, about 5 cms above the 
surface of a zmc sulphide screen The screen was charged nega- 
tively to a high potential by an electric machine, and the cylinder 
connected with earth A luminous spot of light was observed on 
the screen, which was brighter at the edge than at the centre A 
conductor, connected with earth, brought near the luminous spot 
apparently repelled it An insulator did not show such a marked 
effect On removal of the active substance, the luminosity of the 
screen persisted for some time This was probably due to the 
excited activity produced on the screen 

The results obtained by Giesel support the view that the 
carriers of excited activity of the “ emanation substance ” have a 
positive charge In a strong electric field the carriers travel along 
the lines of force to the cathode, and there cause excited activity 
on the screen The movement of the luminous zone on the ap- 
proach of a conductor is due to the disturbance of the electric field 
^ Bei deuUch Chem Gesell S6, p 342, 1903 
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Debieme* found that actinium also gave off a large amount of 
emanation, the activity of which decayed very rapidly with the 
time At some distance from the source, the activity of the emana- 
tion fell to half value in one-and-a-half minutes. This is not very 
different from the rate of decay of the activity of the thorium 
emanation, which falls to half value in about one minute _ 

This emanation produces excited activity on surroundmg objects, 
and at diminished pressure the emanation produces a uniform 
distribution of excited activity in the enclosure containing the 
emanation. No data have yet been published of the rate of decay 
of the excited activity produced by the emanation of actinium. 

Debieme observed that the distribution of excited activity was 
altered by a strong magnetic field. The experi- 
mental ^ngement is shown in Fig 55. The 
active matter was placed at M, and two plates 
A and B were placed symmetrically with regard 
to the source. On the application of a strong 
magnetic field normal to the plane of the paper, 
the excited activity was unequally distributed 
between the plates A and B. The results showed 
that the carriers of excited activity were deviated 
by a magnetic field in the opposite sense to the 
cathode rays, i.e. the carriers were positively 
charged. In some cases, however, the opposite 
effect was obtained Debieme considers that the excited activity 
of actinium is due to “ ions activants, the motion of which is 
altered by a magnetic field. Other experiments showed that the 
magnetic field acted on the “ions activants” and not on the 
emanation. 

The results of Debieme thus lead to the conclusion that the 
carriers of excited activity are derived from the emanation and are 
projected with considerable velocity. This result supports the 
view advanced in section 184 that the expulsion of a particles 
from the emanation must set the part of the system left hehmd in 
rapid motion. A close examination of the mode of transference of 
the excited activity by actimum and the emanation substance is 


A A B 


M 


Fig. 55. 


' C. B. 136, pp. 446 and 671, 1903. 
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likely to throw further light on the processes which give nse to 
the deposit of active matter on electrodes 

187 Radio-active induction In carrying out experiments 
on the separation of radium from pitchblende, M and Mme Cune' 
observed that the separation of the active substance is fairly com- 
plete, if the stage of purification is not far advanced Copper, 
antimony, and arsenic can be separated practically inactive, but 
other bodies, like lead and iron, always show slight activity When 
the stage of puiification is more advanced, every body separated 
fiom the active solution exhibits activity 

Debiernc' showed that barium was made active by solution 
with actinium The active barium removed from the actmium 
still pieserved its activity after chemical treatment In this way 
Debierne obtained baiium chloride 6000 times as active as uramum 
Although the activity of the barium chloride could be concentrated 
in the same way as the activity of radiferous barium chloride, it 
did not show any of the spectroscopic Imes of radium The activity 
however of the barium was not permanent, but decayed to about 
one-third of its value in three months 

Giesel showed m 1900 that bismuth could be made active by 
placing it in a radium solution, and suggested that polomum was 
in reality bismuth made active by its mixture with the radium in 
pitchblende Mme Curie also found that bismuth was made active 
by solution with a radium compound, and succeeded in fractionat- 
ing the above bismuth in the same way as polonium In this way 
bismuth was obtained 2000 times as active as uranium, but the 
activity decreased with time These experiments are rendered 
very uncertain by the difficulty of completely separatmg the radium 
from the bismuth 

GieseP in 1903 showed that a bismuth plate dipped in a radium 
solution remained active after every care had been taken to remove 
all traces of radium This active bismuth gave out only a rays, 
and m this respect was analogous to polonium or Marckwald’s 
ladio-activc tclluiium The absence of the a lays in the bismuth 
indicates that no radium adhered to the bismuth The activity of 

^ IJusih Pans, 190S p 117 C B 131 p 137, 1900 

^ Ber deuUch Cliem Ges p 2368, 1903 
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the bismuth did not decay over the period of examination, but 
observations were not made over sufficient lengths of time to make 
certain of this There are two points of view that have been taken 
in regard to radio-active induction. Some have supposed that the 
inactive molecules of the substance themselves temporarily acquire 
the property of radio-activity, after admixture with a very active 
substance Hke radium or actinium. On this view the radio-active 
bismuth is m reality bismuth, some of the matter of which has 
temporarily acquired radio-active property. 

On the other point of view, production of activity in inactive 
bodies is either due to a slight admixture of the active element, 
or to a removal with the substance of a radio-active product 
of the elemeut. In the former case, the activity of the body is 
permanent , in the latter, it decays with the time, according to the 
same law as the decay of activity of the separated product For 
example, if barium is precipitated in an uranium solution, the 
barium is active, and its activity decays at the same rate as the 
separated Ur X. Tu fact, the barium precipitate carried down with 
it the matter Ur X. 

So far, however, no case has yet been observed when any body 
has acquired the property of radio-activity by exposure to the 
radiations alone of the radio-elements. The evidence at present 
supports the view that the activity produced m inactive bodies is 
due to a separation with it of an active product. The experiments 
of F. von Lerch, described in sections 178, 179, show that many 
metals are able to become active when placed in a solution of 
the emanation X of thorium. This activity is due to a deposit 
of the emanation X on the metal. The activity is removable by 
precipitation and also in some cases by electrolysis. In the case of 
solutions obtained from pitchblende, it is thus not surprising that 
a similar action occurs, and that many substances possess some 
temporary activity at the time of their separation. One or more 
of the numerous active products in pitchblende is precipitated 
with the substance, and the activity then decays with the time. 


188. Possible origin of polonium. Mme Curie has not 
yet been able to purify polonium sufficiently to obtain any spectro- 
scopic evidence of a new element. Giesel has consistently taken 
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the view, that polonium is m reality “ induced ” bismuth At the 
same time, it has not yet been definitely settled whether Marck- 
wald’s radio-active tellurium contains the same active constituent 
as polonium or not Taking the view that every case of induction 
IS due to a removal with the inactive element of an active product 
of the radio-elements, some evidence will now be considered which 
points to the probability that polonium is a disintegration product 
of the element radium 

It has been pointed out that Mme Cuiie was able to fractionate 
bismuth, made active in a ladium solution, in the same way as 
polonium, ^ e that the active matter in the bismuth had chemical 
properties similar to polonium Giesel, in addition, showed that a 
platinum or bismuth plate placed in a radium solution acquired 
strong activity, and, like polonium, gave rise to a rays only If 
the active bismuth or platinum decays at the same rate as 
polonium, it would be very strong evidence that polonium was a 
product of radium Further experiments aie, however, required 
on this point 

It has been mentioned that bodies exposed for a long interval 
m the presence of the radium emanation, always letain about 
1/20,000 of their original activity Giesel found that the residual 
activity of a platinum wire exposed in the presence of the radium 
emanation, gave out only a rays, and in that respect resembled 
polonium 

The writer has recently found that active matter can be dis- 
solved by sulphuric acid from the inside of a glass tube, which 
has at one time contained the radium emanation On evapora- 
tmg the acid, an active deposit was left behind which gave out 
a and /3 rays The activity of this deposit, as far as observations 
have yet gone, has not decayed with the time This active sub- 
stance gives out a far greater proportion of ^ rays than either 
radium or thorium The a rays showed about the same amount of 
absorption in aluminium foil as the a rays from polonium, and 
possessed also the characteristic property exhibited by the 
polonium rays (section 90) of rapidly mcreasmg absorption with 
thickness of matter tiaversed It is thus possible that this 
active matter may contain polonium with another product giving 
rise to /3 rays If it be assumed that the a rays, which are given 

19--2 
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„„ by tbe .o«ve t“S 

occurrine in the matter emanation X, tne ^ a a a 

of this product to decay to half value be deduced 

from general considerations. It will be shown later, in section 
S 5 tL each of the successive changes m 
which is accompanied by a rays, gives rise to about the 
total amount of ionization. This is merely an ^ 

iact that the same number of systems must undergo change ^ 
each succe.ssive product, and that each system pro a ^ P 
the same number of a particles with about the same velomty 
Now it was found experimentally that the ionization current due 
to the active residue was about 1/20,000 of the mitial lomzation 
due to the emanation, which in its further changes had given 
rise to the slowly decaying active matter. Since the ionization 
current due to the emanation was 20,000 times that due to the 
active matter, its rate of change was 20,000 times faster. 
activity of the emanation decays to half value in four days so that 
the activity of this other active matter would decay to half value 
in about 80,000 days or about 200 years. 

The existence of such a slow change m the emanation X of 
radium probably accounts in part for the radio-activity which is 
produced on the walls of the laboratory in which radium prepara- 
tions have been kept in open vessels The emanation diffuses into 
the air and produces emanation X, which is deposited on the walls 
of the room, and there gives rise to a deposit of very slowly decay- 
ing matter. This activity persists in a room even though no 
radio-active matter has been kept in it for some time 
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189 Radio-actmty of uranium It has already been 
shown in section 118 that a radio-active constituent Ur X can 
be separated from uranium by several different processes The 
activity of the separated Ur X decays with the time, falling to half 
value in about 22 days At the same time the uranium, from 
which the Ui X has been separated, gradually regams its lost 
activity The law of decay of Ui X and the recovery of the lost 
activity of the uiamuin are expiessed by the equations 

and y = 1 — 

where X is the ladio-active constant of Ur X The constant radio- 
activity of uianium thus lepiesents a state of equilibrium, where 
the rate of production of new active mattei is balanced by the rate 
of change of the Ur X already produced 

The radio-active processes occurring m uianium present several 
points of difference from the processes occurring in thorium and 
radium In the first place, uranium does not give off an emanation, 
and m consequence does not produce any excited activity on bodies 
So far only one active product Ui X has been observed in uranium 
This active product UrX differs from ThX and the emanations, 
inasmuch as the radiation from it consists almost entirely of ^ rays 
This peculiarity of the ladiations from Ui X initially led to some 
confusion in the interpretation of observations on Ur X and the 
uranium from which it had been separated When examined by 
the photographic method, the uianium freed from UrX showed no 
photographic action, while the Ur X possessed it to an mtense 
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degree. With the electric method, on the other hand, the results 
obtaiiied were exactly the reverse. The uranium freed from Ur X 
showed very little loss of activity while the activity of the Ur X 
was very small The explanation of these results was given by 
Soddy^and by Rutherford and Grier"^. The a rays of uranium are 
photographically almost inactive but produce most of the ioniza- 
tion in the gas. The yS rays, on the other hand, produce a strong 
photographic action, but very little ionization compared with the a 
rays. When the Ur X is separated from the uranium, the uranium 
does not at first give out any yS rays. In the course of time, fresh 
Ur X is produced from the uranium, and y8 rays begin to appear, 
gradually increasing in intensity until they reach the original value 
shown before the separation of the Ur X. 

In order to determine the recovery curves of uranium after the 
separation of Ur X, it was thus necessary to measure the rate of 
increase of the y8 rays. This was done by covering the uranium 
with a layer of aluminium of sufficient thickness to absorb all the 
a rays, and then measuring the ionization due to the rays in an 
apparatus similar to Fig. 16. 

Uranium has not yet been obtained inactive when tested by 
the electric method. BecquereP has stated that he was able to 
obtain inactive uranium, but in his experiments the uranium was 
covered with a layer of black paper, which would entirely absorb 
the a rays. There is no evidence that the a radiation of uranium 
has been altered either in character or amount by any chemical 
treatment. The a rays appear to be inseparable from the uranium, 
and it will be shown later that the other radio-active elements as 
well as uranium also possess a non-separable activity consisting 
entirely of a rays. The changes occurring in uranium must then 
be considered to be of two kinds, (1) the change which gives rise 
to the a rays and the product Ur X, (2) the change which gives 
rise to the ^ rays from Ur X. 

The possibility of separating the Ur X, which gives rise to the 
^ rays of uranium, shows that the a and rays are produced quite 
independently of one another, and by matter of different chemical 
properties. 

^ Tram. Chem. Soc, 81, p. 460, 1902. 2 ^^902. 

^ C. R, lai, p. 1S7, 1900. 
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190 Radio-activity of thorium The ladio-active pro- 
cesses occurring in thorium are far more complicated than those 
in uranium It has been shown that a radio-active product 
Th X IS continuously produced from the thorium This Th X 
breaks up, giving use to the radio-active emanation This radio- 
acti\re emanation, in turn, produces from itself the active matter, 
emanation X, which is responsible for the phenomenon of excited 
ladio-activity It has also been shown (section 176) that there is 
very strong evidence that the emanation X of thorium goes thiough 
two furthei changes, befoie the ladio-active pioccsses are at an 
end 

The peculiaiities of the initial poitions of the decay and lecovery 
curves of Th X and thoiium lespectively (Curves A and JS, Fig 34, 
p 180), will now be considered It was shown that when the 
Th X was removed from the thorium by piecipitation with ammoma, 
the radiation increased about 1 5 pei cent during the fit st day, passed 
through a maximum, and then fell off according to an exponential 
law, deci easing to half value m foui days At the same time the 
activity of the separated hy dioxide decreased foi the fiist day, 
passed thiough a minimum, and then slowly in ci eased again, using 
to its original value after the lapse of about one month 

When a thorium compound is in a state of ladio-active equi- 
librium, the senes of changes in which Th X, the emanation, and 
emanation X aie produced go on simultaneously Since a state of 
equilibrium has been reached foi each of these pioducts, the 
amount of each pioduct changing in unit time is equal to the 
amount of that pioduct supplied from the piecedmg change in 
unit time Now the matter ThX is soluble m ammonia, while 
the matter emanation X is not The Th X is thus removed from 
the thorium by precipitation with ammonia, but the emanation X 
IS left behind with the thorium Since the emanation X is pro- 
duced from the emanation, which in turn aiises from Th X, on the 
removal of the exciting cause Th X, the ladiation due to this 
emanation X will decay, since the latc of pi eduction of fresh 
emanation X no longer balances its own late of change Disiegaid- 
mg the initial ii regularity in the decay curve of emanation X 
(section 170), the activity of the emanation X will have decayed 
to half value in about 11 hours and to one quirtei value at the 
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end of 22 hours. As soon, however, as the Th X has been separated, 
new Th X is produced in the thorium compound. The activity of 
this new Th X is not, however, sufficient to compensate at first for 
the loss of activity due to the change in emanation X, so that, as 
a whole, the activity will at first decrease, then pass through a 
minimum, then increase again. 

The correctness of this point of view has been tested by Ruther- 
ford and Soddy^ as follows : If the precipitated thorium hydroxide 
after the removal of Th X is put through a series of precipitations 
with ammonia at short intervals, the Th X is removed almost as 
fast as it is formed, and, at the same time, the activity of the 
emanation X decays. 

The following table indicates the results obtained. A portion 
of the precipitated hydroxide was removed after each series of 
precipitations and its activity tested in the usual way. 

Activity of 
hydroxide per cent 


After 1 precipitation . 

Aufter 3 precipitations at intervals of 24 hours ... 39 

After 3 more precipitations at intervals of 24 hours and 

3 at intervals of 8 hours ... • . 22 

After 3 more each of 8 hours ... 24 

After 6 more each of 4 hours 25 


The differences in the last three numbers are not significant, 
for it is difficult to make accurate comparisons of the activity of 
thorium compounds, which have been precipitated under slightly 
different conditions. It is thus seen that as a result of successive 
precipitations, the activity is reduced to a minimum of about 25 per 
cent. The recovery curve of the activity of this 23 times precipitated 
hydroxide is shown in Fig. 56. The initial drop in the curve is 
quite absent, and the curve, starting from the minimum, is practi- 
cally identical with the curve shown in Fig. 35, which gives the 
recovery curve of thorium hydroxide after the first two days. This 
residual activity — about 25 per cent, of the maximum — is non- 
separable from the thorium by any chemical process that has been 
tried. 

The initial rise of activity of Th X, after it has been separated, 
will now be considered. In all cases, it was found that the activity 
1 Tians. Ghent. Soc. 81, p. 837, 1902. Phil Mag. Nov. 1902. 
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of the separated Th X had increased about 15 per cent at the 
end of 24 hours, and then steadily decayed, tailing to half value m 
about four days 

This peculiarity ot the Th X curve follows, of necessity, from the 
considerations already advanced to explain the drop in the recovery 
curve As soon as the Th X is separated, it at once produces from 
itself the emanation, and this in turn produces the emanation X The 
activity due to the emanation X at first more than compensates 
for the decay of activity of the ThX itself The total activity 



thus increases to a maximum, and then slowly decays to zero 
according to an exponential law with the time The curve ex- 
pressing the variation of the activity of the separated Th X with 
time can be deduced from the theory of successive changes already 
considered in section 175 In the present case there are three 
successive changes occurring at the same time, viz the change of 
Th X into the emanation, of the emanation into emanation X, and 
the final changes giving rise to the activity of emanation X Since, 
however, the change of the emanation into emanation X (about 
half changed m one minute) is far more rapid than the changes 
occurring m Th X oi emanation X, tor the purposes of calculation 
it may be assumed without serious enoi that the Th X changes at 
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once into emanation X. The initial change of emanation X— 
about half changed in 55 minutes— will also he disregarded for 

the same reason. j? mu v 

Let Xi and be the constants of decay of activity ot Ih X. 

and emanation X respectively. Since the activity of Th X and 
of emanation X falls to half value in 4 days and 11 hours respec- 
tively, the value of X = ‘9072 and of Xa = 063 where 1 hour is 
taken as the unit of time. 

It has already been shown (section 175) that after a time t 
the activity L, of a product m which there is a secondary change, 
is given by 


lo 


e-ht 



Xg ” Xi / 


where 7„ is the intensity of the radiation immediately after separa- 
tion and K the ratio of the iomzation produced in the secondary 
change to that produced in the primary change By comparison 
of this equation vnth the curve of variation of the activity of Th X 
with time shown in Fig 57, Curve A, it is found that the value 
of K is about '44. 

The calculated values of y for different values of t are shown 

-to 

in the second column of the following table, and the observed values 
in the third column. 


1 

1 Time 

1 

Theoretical 

value 

Observed 

value 

0 


1*00 

1*00 

t *25 days 

1*09 


5 

„ 

1*16 

— 

1 

5) 

1*15 

1 17 

15 

5) 

1-11 

_ 

2 

5) 

1*04 


i 3 

J) 

*875 

*88 


J) 

•75 

*72 

* 6 

j) 

*53 

*53 

! 9 

55 

*315 

•295 

1 13 

1_ 

55 

•157 

•152 


The theoretical and observed values thus agree within the 
limit of error in the measurements. The theoretical curve is 
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shown m Cuive A, Fig 57 (with the observed points marked, for 
comparison) The curve B shows the theoretical curve of the decay 
of the activity of Th X and the emanation, supposing there is no 
secondary change into emanation X Curve 0 shows the differ- 
ence curve between the curves A and B, i e the proportion of the 
activity at different times due to the emanation X The activity 
due to emanation X thus rises to a maximum about two days after 
removal of the Th X, and then decays with the time at the same 



rate as the Th X itself, le the activity falls to half amount every 
four days When the value of t exceeds four days, the value of 
m the theoretical equation is veiy small 
The equation of decay is thus expressed by 


I, 

lo 



KX« \ 

\ — Xj/ 


e 


) 


^ e the curve decays in an exponential law with the time 
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191 . Radio-activity of radium. Notwithstanding the 
enormous difference in their relative activities, the radio-activity 
of radium presents many close analogies to that of thorium. Both 
substances give rise to emanations which in turn produce '' excited 
activity” on bodies in their neighbourhood. Radium, however, 
does not give nse to any mtermediate product between the 
element itself and the emanation it produces, or in other words 
there is no product in radium corresponding to Th X in thorium. 

Giesel first drew attention to the fact that a radium compound 
gradually increased in activity after preparation, and only reached 
a constant value after a month’s interval. If a radium compound 
is dissolved in water and boiled for some time, or a current of air 
drawn through the solution, on evaporation it is found that the 
activity has been diminished. The same result is observed if 
a solid radium compound is heated in the open air. This loss 
of activity is due to the removal of the emanation by the process 
of solution or heating. Consider the case of a radium compound 
which has been kept for some time in solution in a shallow vessel, 
exposed to the open air, and then evaporated to dryness. The 
emanation which, in the state of solution, was removed as fast as 
it was formed, is now occluded, and, together with the emana- 
tion X which it produces, adds its radiations to that of the original 
radium. The activity will increase to a maximuna value where the 
rate of production of fresh emanation balances the rate of change 
of that already produced. 

If now the compound is dissolved or heated, the emanation 
escapes. Since the emanation X is not volatile and is insoluble 
in water, it is not removed by the process of solution or heating. 
Since, however, the exciting cause is removed, its activity will 
immediately begin to decay, and in the course of a few hours 
will have almost disappeared. The activity of the radium mea- 
sured by the rays is then found to be about 25 per cent, of its 
original value. This residual activity of radium, consisting entirely 
of a rays, is non-separable, and has not been further diminished by 
chemical or physical means. Rutherford and Soddy^ examined the 
effect of aspiration for long intervals through a radium chloride 
solution. After the first few hours the activity was found to be 
^ Phil. Mag. April, 1903 
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reduced to 25 per cent, and farther aspiration for three weeks 
did not produce any fiirther diminution The radium was then 
evaporated to dryness, and the rise of its activity with time 
determined The results are shown m the following table The 
final activity in the second column is taken as one hundred In 
column 3 is given the percentage proportion of the activity re- 
covered 


Time m days 

Activity 

Percentage 
Activity recovered 

0 

25 0 

0 

0 70 

33 7 

11 7 

1 77 

42 7 

23 7 

4 75 

68 5 

58 0 

7 83 

8B5 

78 0 

160 

960 

95 0 

210 

100 0 

100 0 


The results are shown graphically m Fig 58 



The decay curve of the radium emanation is shown m the 
same figure The curve of recovery of the lost activity of radium 
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is thus analogous to the curves of recovery of uranium and thorium 
which have been freed from the active products Ur X and Th X 
respectively. The intensity It of the recovered activity at any 

time IS given hy ^ = 1 - where is the final value, and X is 

the radio-active constant of the emanation. The decay and recovery 
curves are complementary to one another. 

Emowing the rate of decay of activity of the radium emanation, 
the recovery curve of the activity of radium can thus at once be 
deduced, provided all of the emanation formed is occluded in the 
radium compound. 

When the emanation is removed from a radium compound by 
solution or heating, the activity measured hy the rays falls 
almost to zero, but increases in the course of a month to its 
original value The curve showing the rise of /3 rays with time 
is practically identical with the curve, Fig. 58, showing the re- 
covery of the lost activity of radium measured by the a rays. The 
explanation of this result lies in the fact that the ^ rays from 
radium only arise from emanation X, and that the non-separable 
activity of radium gives out only a rays. On removal of the 
emanation, the activity of the emanation X decays nearly to 
zero, and in consequence the rays almost disappear. When 
the radium is allowed to stand, the emanation begins to ac- 
cumulate, and produces in turn emanation X, which gives rise to 
^ rays. The amount of ^ rays (allowmg for a period of retarda- 
tion of a few hours) will then increase at the same rate as the 
activity of the emanation, which is continuously produced from 
the radium. 

192. If the radium allows some of the emanation produced to 
escape into the air, the curves of recovery will be different from 
that shown in Fig. 58. For example, suppose that the radium 
compound allows a constant fraction a of the amount of emana- 
tion, present in the compound at any time, to escape per second. 
If % is the number of emanation particles present in the com- 
pound at the time the number of emanation particles changing 
m the- time dt is 'Xindt, where X is the constant of decay of activity 
of the emanation. If q is the rate of production of emanation 
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particles per second, the increase of the number dn m the time dt 
IS given by 

dn = qdt — Xndt — andt, 
dn , . 

or ^^q-(X + a)n 

The same equation is obtained when no emanation escapes, 
with the difference that the constant \4-a is replaced by X 

dn 

When a steady state is reached, is zero, and the maximum value 

of n IS equal to ^ 

^ X + a 

q 

If no escape takes place, the maximum value of n is equal to ^ 
The escape of emanation "will thus lower the amount of activity 
recovered in the proportion If is the final number of 

emanation particles stored up m the compound, the integration of 
the above equation gives — = 1 — 

TLq 

The curve of recovery of activity is thus of the same general 
form as the curve when no emanation escapes, but the constant 
X 18 replaced by X 4 a 

Foi example, if a = X == 1 /4!63000, the equation of rise of activity 

IS given by - = 1 — and, in consequence, the increase of 

^0 

activity to the maximum will be far more rapid than m the 
case of no escape of emanation 

A very slight escape of emanation will thus produce large altera- 
tions both in the final maximum and m the curve of recovery of 
activity 

A large number of experiments have been described by Mme Cune 
in her These 'pt6sent6e d Id Faculte des Sciences de Fdns on the 
effect of solution and of heat m dimmishing the activity of radium 
The results obtained aie in general agreement with the above view, 
that 75 pel cent of the activity of radium is due to the emana- 
tion and the excited activity it produces If the emanation is 
wholly or partly removed by solution oi heating, the activity of 
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the radium is correspondingly diminished, but the activity of 
the radium compound is spontaneously recovered owing to the 
production of Iresh emanation. A state of radio-active ecjui- 
hbrium is reached, when the rate of production of fresh emanation 
balances the rate of change in the emanation stored up in the 
compound. The differences observed in the rate of recovery of 
radium under different conditions were probably due to variations 
in the rate of escape of the emanation. 

193. Non-separable activity. It has been shown that, for 
all three radio-elements, uramum, thorium, and radium, there is 
a non-separahle activity consisting entirely of a rays. In the 
case of uranium the activity is the same as the activity ot the 
uramum, measured by the a rays, before the product Ur X, which 
gives rise only to ^ rays, is removed. In the case of thorium 
and radium, where the active products produced give out oc rays, 
the non-separable activity is about 25 per cent, of the maximum 
activity measured by the a rays. 

The existence of a non-separable activity follows from the 
point of view of regarding radio-active processes which has been 
advanced in sections 87 and 127. The three radio-elements 
are supposed to he undergoing atomic disintegration, which is 
accompanied by the expulsion of a rays If the number of atoms 
which break up per second is almost infinitesimal compared with 
the total number present, the same number, on an average, will 
break up per second. The number of a particles expelled per 
second will thus he a constant for each radio-element There 
will thus always be a non-separable activity of the radio-elements, 
which is an inherent property of the elements and cannot be 
removed from them by any chemical or physical process. 

194L Radiations from the active products. Most of the 
changes occurring m the different radio-active products are accom- 
panied by the emission of a rays alone. The /3 and 7 rays appear 
only in the final stages of the radio-active changes. 

It has been shown that the non-separable activity of the three 
radio-elements consists entirely of a rays. The twQ emanations give 
rise only to a rays (section 147), It also seems probable that the 
product Th X, if the emanation X which it produces is completely 
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separated ftoni it, would give rise only to a rays On the other 
hand, the activity of Ur X consists only of ^ rays The changes 
in the mattei emanation X of thorium and radium give rise to 
both a and /6 rays It has been shown (section 176) that the 
emanation X of thorium goes through two changes, the first of 
which does not give rise to rays at all, and the second of which 
gives rise to a and /3 rays The first change occuiring in emana- 
tion X of radium gives rise to a lays but not to /9 rays, the 
second change probably does not give rise to rays at all, while 
the third change again includes all thiee kinds of rays The 
absence of jS rays in the fiist change, taking place in the emana- 
tion X of ridium, can leadily be shown by exposing a negatively 
charged wire in the presence of the radium emanation for a few 
minutes The activity on lemoval, measured by the a rays, falls 
rapidly, as is shown in Fig 51, p 262 , hut the activity measured 
by the /3 rays alone is at first small, and increases for some time 
instead of diminishing If a and ^ lays had been both given out 
in the fiist change, it is to be expected that the amount of the ^ 
radiation would initially decay at the same rate as the a radiation, 
but no such effect is observed 

The 0 and probably also the 7 rays of the three radio-elements 
thus only appeal m the last of the scries of radio-active changes 
It IS remarkable that the last change, which is readily detected 
by the ladio-active property, should in each of the three 1 rdio- 
elements be accompanied by the expulsion of a single electron 
with great velocity, and that all the other changes, with the ex- 
ception of two that piobably give rise to no rays at all, should 
be accompanied by the expulsion of a rays, %e of material particles 
atomic in size 

The polonium of Mme Curie and the radio-tellurium of 
Marckwald emit only a rays BecquercT states that he has 
detected some rays of a penetrating character from polonium 
by the photographic method The writer has examined by the 
electric method the radiations fiom the active prepaiation of 
radio-tellurium, but was unable to detect any trace of 7 rays 
The evidence so far obtained points to the conclusion that the 
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y rays appear at the same time as the rays, and in an amount 
proportional to them. 

The character of the radiations from each of the radio-active 
products must always he taken into consideration in the interpre- 
tation of results obtained by different methods of measuremeat. 
For example, a radium compound, which has been heated in an 
open glass tuhe, after a few hours practically loses its power of 
exciting fluorescence on a screen of platino-cyanide of barium 
placed near it. This is due to the fact already mentioned, that 
the /3 and y rays practically disappear from radium for several 
hours after the emanation is removed. For the same reason the 
radium, with a screen placed over it of sufficient thickness to 
absorb all the a rays, would appear, when measured by the electric 
method, to be almost inactive. 

Since the a rays are photographically very inactive compared 
with the /3 rays, the non-sepai*able activity of uranium, thorium, 
and radium, although producing marked ionization, would be 
almost mappreciable if tested by the photographic method. It has 
been stated hy some observers that uramum and thorium have been 
obtained which showed no trace of activity. On examination of the 
results, however, it is found that the methods employed were not 
suitable to dejSnitely settle the question. It is true that, by certain 
chemical processes, uranium and thorium can be obtained tempo- 
rarily inactive, when tested by the photographic method, or by the 
electric method if the compound is covered by a screen of sufficient 
thickness to absorb all the a rays. If however the activity is tested 
electrically with unscreened active matter, there is always found to be 
a residual activity. In the course of time, the uranium and thorium 
compounds spontaneously regain the whole of their lost activity. 

195. Division of the activity amongst the products. 

It has been shown in section 190 that the activity of thorium 
hydroxide, after the removal of TKX, falls to 46 per cent, of its 
original value. When the Th X is removed from the thorium at 
short intervals, in order to allow the activity of the emanation X 
left behind to decay, there is a residual activity of 25 per cent, of 
the maximum. About 21 per cent, of the total activity is thus 
due to the emanation X. 
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This result is confirmed by observations on the increase of 
activity of Th X after removal It has been shown m section 
190 that the activity due to the emanation X, produced fi:om 
the Th X, IS equal to 44 when the activity of the Th X, together 
with the emanation it produces, is taken as umty Now the 
activity of the separated Th X and the emanation is equal to 64 
of the total The propoition of the total activity due to emana- 
tion X IS thus 24 per cent , a result which is not very different 
from the value of 21 pei cent obtained previously It is difficult 
to make an accurate estimate of the activity of the emanation, 
compared with that due to the emanation X An approximate 
estimate was however made in the following way 

Some thorium hydroxide enclosed in a paper envelope was 
placed inside a closed cylinder with an insulated central electrode 
kept charged negatively After an interval of several days, a state 
of ladio-active equilibrium was reached, and the ionization was 
measured 

(1) with the thorium inside the cylinder, and 

(2) with the thorium removed 

(1) gave the ionization cuirent due to the emanation and the 
emanation X on the central electiode,and (2) gave the current due 
to the emanation X Taking into consideration that half of the 
radiation from the emanation X was absorbed in the central elec- 
trode, it was deduced that the amount of ionization produced by the 
emanation in the gas was not very different from that produced by 
the emanation X This lesult points to the conclusion that the 
emanation and emanation X in a thorium compound supply about 
an equal proportion of the total activity The relative activities 
of the different pioducts are shown in the following table The 
numbers must only be considered as approximate 

Residual activity of thorium 25 

Activity of Th X alone 21 

„ „ emanation alone 24 °/ 

„ duo to hrst change emanation X 0 “/ 

„ „ second „ „ „ 24 /, 

Leaving out of account the first change in emanation X, which 
IS of a character quite distinct from the others, it is seen that the 
activity IS approximately equally divided amongst the products 

20—2 
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Similar results hold in the case of radium. The emanation 
and the residual activity of radium supply about 18 and 25 per cent, 
respectively of the total activity, and the rest is supplied by the 
changes in emanation X. These results are thus also m rough 
agreement with those obtained for thorium, and indicate that each 
change which gives rise to a rays supphes about an equal fraction 
of the total activity This is an important result, for it indicates 
that about the same number of a particles is expelled at each 
change, which gives rise to a rays. This deduction is based on the 
observed fact that the penetrating power and consequently the 
ionization produced by such a particles is not very different It 
therefore seems probable that, when a compound of thorium or of 
radium is m radio-active equibbrium, the same number of systems 
change per second in each of the products, and that the change in 
all cases but one is accompanied by the expulsion of about the 
same number of a particles. 

196. Conservation of radio-activity. The early observa- 
tions on uranium and thorium had shown that their radio-activity 
remained constant over the period of several years during which 
they were examined. The possibility of separating from uranium 
and thorium the active products Ur X and ThX respectively, the 
activity of which decayed with the time, seemed at first sight to be 
contradictory to this point of view. Further observation, however, 
showed that the total radio-activity of these bodies was not altered 
by the chemical processes, for it was found that the uranium 
and thorium from which the active products were removed, spon- 
taneously regained their radio-activity. At any time after removal 
of the active product, the sum total of the radio-activity of the 
separated product together with that of the substance from which 
it has been separated is always equal to that of the original com- 
pound before separation. In cases where the active products, like 
Ur X and the radium emanation, decay with time according to an 
exponential law, this follows at once from the experimental results. 
If it is the activity of the product at any time t after separation, 

and /(, the imtial value, we know that At the same 

time the activity It recovered during the interval t is given by 
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where X is the same constant as before It thus 

•^0 

follows that it + It- ^ 0 , which is an expression of the above lesult 
The same is also true whatever the law of decay of activity of the 
separated product (see section 174) For example, the activity of 
ThX after separation from thorium at fiist increases with the 
time At the same time, the activity of the residual thorium 
compound at first decreases, and at such a rate, that the sum of 
the activities of the thorium and its sepaiated product is always 
equal to that of the original thorium 

This principle of “ conservation of radio-activity h” as it may be 
termed, follows from the general result that the radio-active pro- 
cesses cannot in any way be changed by the action of known 
forces It may be recalled that the rate of decay of the activity of 
a radio-active product cannot be altered by any known agency 
The rate of decay is independent of the concentration of the active 
matter, of the pressure and of the nature of the gas in which it is 
placed, and is not affected by wide ranges of temperature In the 
same way, it has not been found possible to alter the rate of 
production of active matter from the radio-elements In addition, 
there is not a single case yet observed where radio-activity has 
been altered oi destroyed in any active body or cieited in an 
inactive element 

Certam cases have been obseived, which at first sight seem to 
mdicate a destiuction of radio-activity For example, the excited 
radio-activity is removed from a platinum wire when heated above 
a red heat It has been shown, however, by Miss Gates (sec- 
tion 180) that the ladio-activity is not destroyed, but is deposited 
in unaltered amount on the colder bodies surrounding it Thorium 
oxide has been shown to lose its power in cmanatmg to a large 
extent by ignition to a white heat But a close examination shows 
that the emanation is still bung produced at the same rate, but is 
occluded in the compound 

The total ladio-actmty of a given mass of a radio-element, 
measured by the peculiar radiations emitted, is a quantity which 
can neither be increased nor dimmished, although it may be mani- 
fested in a series of products which arc capable of separation from 
1 Rutherford and Soddy, Phil Mag May, l')03 
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the radio-element. The term “conservation of radio-activity” is 
thus a convenient expression of the facts known at the present 
time. It is quite possible, however, that further experiments at 
very high or very low temperatures may show that the radio- 
activity does vary. For example, Dewar states that the heat 
emission of radium seems to be rather greater m liquid^ hydrogen 
than in Hquid oxygen. An increase of heat emission would 
probably entail an increase of the radio-activity of the radium 
immersed m liquid hydrogen. Accurate experiments have not, 
however, yet been made on the radio-activity of radium at such 
low temperatures. 

Although no difference has been observed in the radio-activity 
of uranium over an interval of five years, it will be shown (sec- 
tion 203) that on theoretical grounds the radio-activity, of a given 
quantity of a radio-element should decrease with the time. The 
change will, however, be so slow in uranium and thorium, that 
probably thousands if not millions of years must elapse before a 
measurable change would have taken place. In radium, however, 
the change takes place about one million times faster, so that a 
measurable alteration should be detected in the course oi a few 
years h The total radio-activity of a given quantity of matter left 
to itself should thus decrease, but it should be constant for a 
coKista/nt mass of the radio-element. It is only in this restricted 
sense that the principle can be employed. 

The conservation of radio-activity applies not only to the 
radiations taken as a whole, but also to each specific type of 
radiation. If the emanation is removed fi:om a radium compound, 
the amount of ^8 radiation of the radium at once commences to 
decrease, but this is compensated by the appearance of /3 rays 
in the radiations from the vessel in which the separated emanation 
is stored. At any time the sum total of the /3 radiations fi:om the 
radium and the emanation vessel is always the same as that from 
the radium compound before the emanation was removed. 

^ It seems probable however that the radio-activity of radium, measured by the 
a rays, will increase rather than dimmish for several hundred years aftei its 
separation. This is due to the fact that the increase of the activity due to the last 
slow change of radium (about half changed in 200 years) will probably more than 
compensate for the change in the radium itself. Ultimately, however, the radio- 
activity of the radium must decrease with time. 
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Similar results have also been found to hold for the 7 rays 
This was tested by the wiiter m the following way The emana- 
tion from some solid radium bromide was released by heat, 
and condensed in a small glass tube which was then sealed off 
The radium so treated, and the emanation tube, were placed 
together under an electroscope, with a screen of lead 1 cm thick 
interposed in older to let through only the 7 rays The expen- 
ments were contmued over three weeks, but the sum total of the 
7 rays from the radium and the emanation tube was, over the 
whole interval, equal to that of the oiigmal radium During this 
penod the amount of 7 rays from the ladium at first decreased to 
only a few per cent of the origmal value, and then slowly mcreased 
again, until at the end of the throe weeks it had nearly regained 
Its original value, before the emanation was removed At the same 
time the amount of 7 rays from the emanation tube rose from zero 
to a maximum and then slowly decreased again at the ^me rate 
as the decay of the activity of the emanation in the tube ihis 
result shows that the amount of 7 lays from radium was a constant 
quantity over the interval of obseivation, although the amount ot 
7 rays from the radium and emanation tube had passed through a 
cycle of changeb 

197 R.6sum6 of results Befoie discussing the general 
theoiy advanced to account for the processes occurring in the radio- 
element, a biicf 0 emmd will be given ot the more impoitant results 
already described in detail m piovious chapters 

The radio-activity of uranium, thorium, and ladiiim has been 
shown to be maintained by the pioduction at a constant latc ot new 
kinds of matter, which possess tomporiiy activity The constant 
activity of the radio-elements is due to a state of equilibrium where 
the rate of production of new active matter compensates for the 
change in that already produced In some cases, the active products 
possess well-defined chemical properties different from those of the 
parent elements and can be separated from them by chemical 
means The separation of Ur X and Th X from uranium and 
thorium arc good examples of this process In other cases, the 
new products, as m the case of the thorium and radium emana- 
tions, are gaseous m charicter and aie released from the radio- 
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elements by the process of diffusion. These emanations have been 
shown to possess the properties of gases. The radium emanation 
diffuses and distributes itself between two reservoirs kept at 
different temperatures according to the laws of gases. Both the 
emanations can be condensed by cold, and by that means can be 
removed from the other gases with which they are mixed. The 
emanations possess the property of being occluded in some bodies, 
including the radio-elements themselves, and can be liberated by 
heating or solution They diffuse through porous partitions, and 
in general behave like chemically inert gases of high molecular 
weight. Other radio-active products, for example the emanations 
X of radium and of thorium, are not gaseous, but attach themselves 
to the surface of bodies and can be removed from them by solution 
or heating The emanation X of thorium, for example, possesses 
some chemical properties which distinguish it not only from the 
emanation from which it is derived, but also from the other active 
product Th X. It is soluble m some acids and not in others. If 
the emanation X of thorium is removed from an active wire by 
solution in hydrochloric acid, the active matter attaches itself to 
some metals dipped in the acid but not to others, and in general 
possesses the properties of matter of definite chemical behaviour. 
The differences in the chemical and physical properties of the 
different products of a radio-element can be well illustrated in the 
case of thorium. Thorium X is soluble in ammonia, while thorium 
is not. Thorium X produces the emanation which is a gas, in- 
soluble in acids but condensed by cold. This, in turn, produces 
the matter emanation X, which is insoluble in ammonia but soluble 
in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. There can be little doubt 
that these active products are material in nature. They differ 
from ordinary matter in their power of emitting rays of a special 
character, and by the fact that they exist in the radio-elements in 
minute quantities which are, in most cases, too small to be detected 
by the balance or the spectroscope. Approximate estimates (sec- 
tion 162) can be made of the amount of these active products that 
are present in a radio-element when in radio-active equilibrium, 
and it has been shown that, except in the case of a very active 
body like radium, the amount is too small to be detected by 
ordinary chemical means. 
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The case of the radium emanation however is different It 
cxB be shown (section 162) that probably the emanation exists in 
gi cater piopoition in radium than radium does m pitchblende 
Yet ladium was detected in pitchblende by the property of radiat- 
ing which it possesses, and has been isolated from it and found to 
be an clement of well-marked chemical and physical properties 
It has been estimated that 1 gram of radium in a state of radio- 
active ocpiilibrium probably contains a volume of about 0 3 cubic 
millimetre of the emanation, measured at standard pressure and 
tcmperatuie Fiom a kilogram of radium 03 cubic centimetre 
would be pioduccd When laiger quantities of radium are available 
for experiments, there can thus be little doubt that a sufficient 
amount of the radium emanation will be obtained to examme 
chemically In fact, as will be shown in section 201, even with 
the small quantities of radium now available, some very important 
s])cctxosc()pic evidence has already been obtained, in regard to the 
processes occurring in the emanation 

[Volujyae of the Emanation'^ 

Sir William Ramsay and Mr Soddy have kindly placed at my 
disposal some preliminary results of a recent investigation by them 
on the volume of the emanation released from radium In these 
cxfieriments, 60 milligrams of pure radium bromide were used, in 
whi( h the emanation had been allowed to collect for 8 days This 
emanation, frcc'd as far as possible from ill other gases, was forced 
into a capillary tube in which its volume was measured The 
following table shows the results obtained 

Initial volume 0 124 cubic millimetre 
Volume after 1 day 0 027 „ „ 

„ 3 days 0 011 „ „ 

„ „ 6 „ 0 0063 „ 

„ „ 9 „ 0 0041 „ „ 

„ „ 12 „ 0 0011 „ 

Pinal volume 0 0004 „ ?? 

'rho volume oi the gas obtained shrank rapidly during the first 
d<iy, then moie slowly, and after the third day decreased approxi- 
mately according to an exponential law with the time, decreasmg 

1 Added Feb 1, 1904 
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to half value in about four days. According to the views already 
advanced, it is to be expected that the volume of the emanation 
itself should decrease according to an exponential law with the 
time, falling to half value in about 3-7 days. This is a result of the 
theory that half of the emanation at the end of 3*7 days has been 
transformed into the substance emanation X., which behaves as a 
solid and is deposited on the surface of the containing vessel. It 
seems not improbable that the rapid decrease, observed during the 
first day, may have been due to the presence, with the emanation, 
of another gas which was quickly absorbed either by the walls of 
the capillary tube or by the mercury. 

It readily be deduced that the volume of the emanation at 
the end of the first day is equivalent to the amount derived from 
0*022 gram of pure radium in radio-active equilibrium. Taking 
the volume of the gas, 0*027 cubic millimetre, at the end of the 
first day as the true volume of emanation, it follows that the 
volume of the emanation to be obtained from 1 gram of radium 
in radio-active equilibrium is 1*2 cubic millimetres. Taking the 
volume observed on the third day, the corresponding value is 
0*9 cubic millimetre. The calculated value of the volume of the 
emanation to be derived from 1 gram of radium is 0*3 cubic 
millimetre The calculated value is thus of the right order of 
magnitude. This is an indication of the general correctness of 
the different methods of calculation (see sections 104 and 162) on 
which the theoretical determination of the volume of the emanation 
has been based. 

It will be shown later, in section 201, that the emanation of 
radium produces helium from itself The shrinkage of the volume 
to a very small j&action of its original value indicates that the 
helium produced was buried in the walls of the tube. This is to 
be expected if the helium consists in reality of the a particles 
expelled fi*om the emanation and its products. The a particle is 
projected with sufficient velocity to penetrate a distance of about 
*02 millimetre into the walls of the capillary tube. It is to be 
expected that a portion, at least, of the buried helium should be 
released when the tube is strongly heated.] 

Of the three types of rays from the active bodies, the a and ^ 
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rays are material m nature The mass and velocity of the a 
particles, projected from radium, have been measured They have 
been shown to be positively charged particles projected with a 
velocity of about 1/10 the velocity of light, and a mass about 
twice that of the hydrogen atom The IB particles carry a negative 
charge, and have an apparent mass about 1/1000 the mass of the 
hydrogen atom They are identical in character with the cathode 
lay particle produced in a vacuum tube The nature of the 7 rays 
has not yet been determined 

The a rays play by far the most important pait m radio-active 
processes Most of the energy radiated m the form of ionizing rays 
IS due to them In addition most of the active products emit only 
a rays The and 7 rays m most cases only appear in the last 
stage of the radio- ictive piocesses 

The activity of most of the products decays according to an 
exponential law with the time In cases where this does not hold, 
the activity can bo shown to be due to several successive changes, 
the rate of each of which decays aecoidmg to an exponential law 
but with a different radio-active constant The rate of decay of 
activity has not yet been found to be m any way influenced by 
wide variation in chemical and physical conditions 

The activity of any product at any time (section 124), is 
proportional to the rate of change of the product, and is also pro- 
poitional to the amount of matter left unchanged In cases where 
one active product gives rise to another, the rctivity of the first 
product is, at any time, a rnexsure of the rate of production of the 
second product In other words, the radiations accompany the 
change of one product into another, and scivc as a measure of the 
rate of change This point of view at once follows if the expulsion 
of rays is taken to be the cause of the change from one product 
into another The rate of emission of a particles is a measure of 
the rate of change of the first product, te it is proportional to the 
rate at which the second product is produced For example, the 
amount of emanation X of thorium produced in a given time by 
the thorium emanxtion is proportion xl to the activity of the ema- 
nation In cases where the rate of change of the second product is 
rapid compared with that of the fust, after sufficient interval has 
elapsed in order to reach a stxte of xpproximate radio-active equi- 
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librium, the activity of the second product is always found to vary 
at the same rate as that of the parent product. For example, the 
amount of the emanation produced by Th X is always proportional 
to the activity of the Th X, and decays at the same rate, i,e. it 
falls to half value in about four days. In the same way, the activity 
of the emanation X, produced by the radium emanation, after some 
hours have elapsed for conditions to become steady, is always found 
to be proportional to the activity of the emanation. In other 
words, the activity of the emanation X decays according to the 
same law, and at the same rate, as the radium emanation which 
produces it, %,e, to half value in a little less than four days. 

The rapid rate of heat emission of radium is connected with 
the radio-activity of that element More than two-thirds of the 
heat emission of radium is due to the radium emanation and the 
secondary products to which the emanation gives rise The heat 
emission seems to be for the most part connected with the emission 
of OL rays. 

The total energy which would be given out by a given quantity 
of radium is of quite a different order of magnitude to that ob- 
served in ordinary chemical reactions. 

198. Theories of radio-activity. A brief review will now 
be given of the working hypotheses which have served as a guide 
to the investigators in the field of radio-activity. These working 
theories have in many cases been modified or extended with the 
growth of experimental knowledge. 

The early experiments of Mme Curie had indicated that radio- 
activity was an atomic and not a molecular phenomenon. This 
was still further substantiated by later work, and the detection and 
isolation of radium from pitchblende was a brilliant verification of 
the truth of this hypothesis. 

The discovery that the rays of the radio-elements were 
similar to the cathode rays produced in a vacuum tube was an 
important advance, and has formed a basis of several subsequent 
theories. J Perrinh in 1901, following the views of J. J Thomson 
and othem, suggested that the atoms of bodies consisted of parts 
and might be likened to a mimature planetary system. In the 
^ Revue Scientijiquey April 13, 1901. 
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atoms of the radio-elements, the parts composing the atoms more 
distant from the centre might be able to escape from the central 
attraction and thus give rise to the ladiation of energy obseived 
In December 1901, BecqueieP put forward the following hypo- 
thesis, which he stated had seived him as a guide in his investi- 
gations According to the view ot J J Thomson, radio-active 
mattei consists of negatively and positively chaiged pai tides The 
former have a mass about 1/1000 of the miss of the hydiogen 
atom, while the latter have a mass about one thousand times 
greater than the negative paiticle The negatively charged par- 
ticles (the /3 rays) would be projected with gicat velocity, but 
the laiger positive pai ticks would have much lower velocity and 
would form as a sort of gas (the emanation) which would deposit 
itself on the surface of bodies This m turn would subdivide 
giving rise to lays (excited activity) 

In a paper communicated to the Royal Society in June 1900, 
Rutherford xnd McClung'^ showed that the energy, radiated in 
the form of ionizing lays into the gas, was 3000 gram-calories per 
year for radium of activity 100,000 times that of manium Taking 
the latest estimate 1,500,000 of the activity of a pure ladium com- 
pound, this would correspond to an emission of energy into the 
gas in the foiin of a rays of about 46,000 grim-calorics per gram 
per year The suggestion was put forward that this energy might 
be derived from a le-giouping of the constituents of the atom of 
the radio-elements, and it was pointed out that the possible energy 
to be derived from a greater concentration of the components of 
the atom was large compared with that given out in molecular 
reactions 

In the original papers^ giving an account of the discovery of the 
emanation of thorium and the excited radio-aetivity produced by 
it, the writer took the view that both ot these manifestations were 
due to radio-active material The emanation behaved like a gas, 
while the matter which caused excited activity attached itself to 
solids and could be dissolved m some acids but not in others In 
conjunction with Miss Brooks, it was shown that the radium 
emanation diffused through air like a gas of heavy molecular 

1 C R 13a, p 979 1901 ' Phil Prans A p 26, 1901 

» Phil Mag Jan and Feb 1900 
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weight. At a later date Mr Soddy aad the 'writer showed that the 
radium and thorium emanations hehawed like ckemically inert 
gases, since they 'were unaflEected by the most drastic physical 
and chemical treatment 

On the other hand, P. Curie, who, in conjunction with Debierne, 
had made a series of researches on the radium emanation, expressed 
dissent from this view P. Cnne^ did not consider that there was 
snf&cient evidence that the emanation 'was material in nature, and 
pointed out that no spectroscopic evidence of its presence had yet 
been obtained, and also that the emanation disappeared when 
contained in a sealed vessel. It was pointed out by the writer^ 
that the failure to detect spectroscopic lines was probably a conse- 
quence of the minute quantity of the emanation present, under 
ordinary conditions, although the electrical and phosphorescent 
actions produced hy this small quantity are very marked This 
contention is borne ont by calculations of the probable amount of 
the emanation released from 1 gram of radmm given in section 162. 
P. Cnrie took the 'view that the emanation was not material, 
hut consisted of centres of condensation of energy attached to the 
gas molecules and moving with them. 

M. and Mme Curie have throughout taken a very general view 
of the phenomena of radio-activity, and have not put forward any 
definite theory. In Jan. 1902, they gave an account of the general 
working theory^ which had guided them m their researches. 
Radio-activity is an atomic property, and the recognition of this 
fact had created their methods of research. Each atom acts as a 
constant source of emission of energy. This energy may either 
he derived from the potential energy of the atom itself, or each 
atom may act as a mechamsm whick instantly regams the energy 
which is lost. They suggested that this energy may be borrowed 
from the surrounding air in some way not contemplated by the 
principle of Carnot. 

In the course of a detailed study of the radio-activity of thorium, 
Mr Soddy and the writer found that it was necessary to suppose 
that thorium was continuously producing fi:om itself new kinds of 

^ €. B. 136, p. 223, 1903 2 pjin April, 1903, 

s C. R. 134, p. 85, 1002. 

^ Tram. Ghem. Soc, 81, pp, 321, 837, 1902. Phil. Mag. Sept, and Nov. 1902. 
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active matter, which possess tempoiary activity and differ in 
chemical properties from the thorium The constant radio-activity 
of thorium was shown to he the result of equilibrium between the 
processes of pioduction of active matter and the change of that 
already produced At the same time, the theory was advanced 
that the production of active matter was a consequence of the dis- 
integration of the atom The work of the following year was 
devoted to an examination of the radio-activity of uranium and 
radium on similar lines, and it was found that the conclusions 
already advanced for thorium held equally for uranium and radium^ 
The discovery of i condensation of the radio-active emanations^ 
gave additional support to the view that the emanations were 
gaseous in character In the meantime, the writer^ had found that 
the rays consisted of positively charged bodies atomic in size, 
projected with great velocity The discovery of the material 
nature of these rays served to strengthen the theory of atomic 
disintegration, and at the same time to offer an explanation of 
the connection between the a rays and the changes occurring m 
the radio-elements In a paper entitled '' Eadio-active Change,’" 
Mr Soddy and the writer** put forwaid in some detail the theory 
of atomic disintegration as an explanation of the phenomena of 
radio-activity, and at the same time some of the more important 
consequences which follow from the theory were discussed 

In a paper announcing the discovery of the heat emission of 
radium, P Curie and Labor de** state that the heat energy may be 
equally well supposed to be derived from a breaking up of the 
radium atom or from energy ibsorbed by the radium from some 
external source 

J J Thomson m an article on “Radium,” communicated to 
Nature^, put forward the view that the emission of energy from 
radium is probably due to some change within of the atom, and 
pointed out that a large store of energy would be released by a 
contraction of the atom 

Sir William Crookes^ in 1899, proposed the theory that the 

1 Phil Maq Apiil, 1903 ‘ Phil Maq May, 1903 

i Phifs Zett 4, p 235, 1902 Phil Maq Icb 1903 
^ Phil Maq May, 1903 ® 0 R 136, p 673, 1903 

® Nairn e, p 601, 1903 ^ 0 R 128, p 176, 1899 
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radio-active elements possess the property of abstracting energy 
from the gas. If the moving molecules, impinging more swiftly 
on the substance, were released from the active substance at a 
much lower velocity, the energy released from the radio-elements 
might be derived from the atmosphere. This theory was advanced 
again later to account for the large heat emission of radium, 
discovered by P. Curie and Laborde. 

Fillipo Re^ recently advanced a very general theory of matter 
with a special application to radio-active bodies He supposes 
that the parts of the atom were originally free, constituting a 
nebula of extreme tenuity These parts have gradually become 
united round centres of condensation, and have thus formed the 
atoms of the elements. On this view an atom may be likened 
to an extinct sun. The radio-active atoms occupy a transition 
stage between the original nebula and the more stable chemical 
atoms, and in the course of their contraction give rise to the 
heat emission observed. 

Lord Kelvin in a paper to the British Association, 1903, has 
suggested that radium may obtain its energy from external sources. 
If a piece of white paper is put into one vessel and a piece of black 
paper into an exactly similar vessel, on exposure of both vessels to 
the light the vessel containing the black paper is found to be at a 
higher temperature. He suggests that radium in a similar manner 
may keep its temperature above the surrounding air by its power 
of absorption of unknown radiations. 

199. Discussion of Theories. From the survey of the 
general hypotheses advanced as possible explanations of radio- 
activity, it IS seen that they may be broadly divided into two 
classes, one of which assumes that the energy emitted from the 
radio-elements is derived at the expense of the internal energy of 
the atom, and the other that the energy is derived from external 
sources, but that the radio-elements act as mechanisms capable of 
transforming this borrowed energy into the special forms manifested 
in the phenomena of radio-activity. Of these two sets of hypo- 
theses the first appears to be the most probable, and to be best 
supported by the experimental evidence. Up to the present not 
1 C. JR. p. 136, p. 1393, 1903. 
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the slightest experimental evidence has been adduced to show 
that the oneigy of radium is derived from external sources 

J J Thomson {loo cit) has discussed the question in the 
following way — 

“ It has been suggested that the radium derives its energy from 
the air surrounding it, that the atoms of radium possess the faculty 
of abstracting the kinetic energy from the more rapidly movmg air 
niolecules while they are able to retain their own energy when in 
collision with the slowly moving molecules of air I cannot see, 
howovei, that even the possession of this property would explain 
the behaviour of radium , for imagme a portion of radium placed 
in a cavity in a block of ice , the ice around the radium gets 
melted , whore does the energy for this come from? By the hypo- 
theses thoie IS no change in the air-radium system in the cavity, 
for the energy gained by the radium is lost by the air, while heat 
cannot flow into the cavity from the outside, for the melted ice 
round the cavity is hotter than the ice surroundmg it ” 

The writer has recently found that the activity of radium is 
not altered by surrounding it with a large mass of lead A cylmder 
of lead was cast 10 ems in diameter and 10 ems high A hole 
was bored in one end of the cylmder to the centre, and the radium, 
enclosed in a small glass tube, was placed in the cavity The 
opening was then hermetically closed The activity was measured 
by the rate of discharge of an electroscope by the y rays trans- 
mitted through the lead, but no appreciable change was observed 
during a ponod of one month 

M and Mine Curie early made the suggestion that the radiation 
of energy from the radio active bodies might be accounted for by 
supposing that space is traversed by a type of Eontgen rays, and 
that the radio-elements possess the property of absorbing them 
Recent experiments (section 215) have shown that there is present 
at the surface of the earth a very penetrating type of rays, similar 
to the 7 rays of radium Even if it were supposed that the radio- 
elements possessed the power of absorbing this radiation, the 
energy of the rays is far too minute to account even for the energy 
ladiated from an element of small activity like uranium In 
addition, all the evidence so far obtained points to the conclusion 
that the radio-active bodies do not absorb the type of rays they 
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emit to aay greater extent than -would be expected from their 
density. It has been shown (section 79) that this is true in the 
case of uranium. Even if it were supposed that the radio-elements 
possess the property of absorbing the energy of some unknown 
type of radiation, which is able to pass through ordinary matter 
with little absorption, there still remains the fundamental difficulty 
of accounting for the peculiar radiations from the radio-elements, 
and the series of changes that occur m them. It is not sufficient 
to account for the heat emission only, for it has been shown (section 
106) that the emission of heat is directly connected with the radio- 
activity. j . 

In addition, the distribution of the heat emission of radium 
amongst the radio-active products -which arise from it is extremely 
difficult to explain on the hypothesis that the energy emitted 
is borrowed from external sources. It has been shown that more 
than two-thirds of the heat emitted by radium is due to the 
emanation together with the matter emanation X, which is pro- 
duced by the emanation. When the emanation is separated from 
the radium, its power of emitting heat, after reaching a maximum, 
decreases with the time accordmg to an exponential law. it 
would thus be necessary on the absorption hypothesis to postulate 
that most of the heat emission of radium, observed under ordinary 
conditions, is not due to the radium itself but to something pro- 
duced by the radium, the power of which of absorbing energy from 
external sources diminishes with time. 

The strongest evidence against the hypothesis of absorption of 
external energy is that such a theory ignores the fact, that, when- 
ever radio-activity is observed, it is always accompanied by some 
change which can be detected by the appearance of new products 
having chemical properties distinct from those of the origmal 
substances. This leads to some form of “ chemical ” theory, and 
other results show that the change is atomic and not molecular. 

200. Theory of radio-active change. The processes occar- 
riag in the radio-elements are of a character quite distinct from any 
previously observed in chemistry. Although it has been shown 
that the radio-activity is due to the spontaneous and continuous 
production of new types of active matter, the laws which control 
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this production are diflferent from the laws of ordinary chemical 
reactions It has not been found possible m any way to alter 
either the rate at which the mattei is produced or its rate of 
change when produced Temperature, which is such an important 
factor in alteiing the rate of chemical reactions, is, m these cases, 
entiiely without influence In addition, no ordinary chemical 
change is known which is accompanied by the expulsion of charged 
atoms with great velocity It has been suggested by Armstrong 
and I^owiy^ that radio-activity may be an exaggerated form of 
fluoiescence or phosphorescence with a very slow rate of decay 
But no form of phosphorescence has yet been shown to be accom- 
panied by radiations of the character of those emitted by the 
radio-elements Whatever hypothesis is put forward to explam 
radio-activity must account not only for the production of a senes 
t)f active products, which differ in chemical and physical properties 
fiom each other and from the parent element, but also for the 
emission of lays of a special character Besides this, it is necessary 
to account for the large amount of energy continuously radiated 
from the radio-elements 

The radio elements, besides their high atomic weights, do not 
possess in common any special chemical charactenstics which differ- 
entiate them from the elements, which do not possess the property 
of radio-activity to an appreciable degree Of all the known ele- 
mc^nts, uianium, thorium, and radium possess the heaviest atomic 
weights, V 17 radium 225, thorium 232 5, and uranium 240 

If a high xtomic weight is taken as evidence of a complicated 
Btmeturo of the atom, it might be expected that disintegration 
might occur more readily in heavy than in light atoms At the 
Bamo time, there is no reason to suppose that the elements of the 
highest atomic weight should be the most radio-active, in fact, 
radium is fax more active than uranium, although its atomic weight 
m less This is seen to be the case also m the radio-active pro- 
ducts, for example, the radium emanation is enormously more 
a( tivc' weight foi weight than the radium itself, and there is 
every icason to believe that the emanation has an atom lighter 
than that of ladium 


1 Pioc Boy Soc 1903 
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In order to explain the phenomena of radio-activity, Rutherford 
and Soddy have advanced the theory that the atoms of the radio- 
elements suffer spontaneous disintegration, and that each disinte- 
grated atom passes through a succession of well-marked changes, 
accompanied in most cases hy the emission of a rays. 

A preliminary account of this hypothesis to explain special 
phenomena has already been given in sections 87 and 127. It 
will now he applied generally to the radio-elements, and the con- 
sequences, which follow from it, will he considered. It is supposed 
that, on an average, a definite small proportion of the atoms of each^ 
radio- element hecomes unstable at a given time As a result of 
this instability, an a particle is expelled with great velocity. The 
continuous expulsion of these a particles gives rise to the non- 
separable activity of the radio-elements, which has been shown to 
consist entirely of a rays (section 193) The expulsion of an a par- 
ticle, of mass about twice that of the hydrogen atom, leaves behind it 
a new system lighter than the original one, and possessing chemical 
and physical properties quite different from those of the original 
element. This new system again becomes unstable, and expels 
another a particle. The process of disintegration, once started, 
proceeds from stage to stage at a definite measurable rate in each 
case. At each stage, with the exception of one change in thorium 
and one in radium which are not accompanied by rays at all, one 
or more a particles are projected, until the last stages are reached, 
when the ^ and 7 rays appear. The term metabolon has been 
suggested as a convenient expression for each of these changing 
atoms, derived from the successive disintegration of the atoms of 
the radio-elements. Each metabolon, on an average, exists only 
for a limited time. In a collection of metabolons of the same kind 
the number JSf, which are unchanged at a time t after production, 
IS given by A = where is the original number. Now 

= - XA, or the fraction of the metabolons present, which change 
dt 

in unit time, is equal to The value IjX may thus be taken as 
the average life of each metabolon. 

The various metabolons from the radio-elements are distin- 
guished from ordinary matter by their great instability and conse- 
quently rapid rate of change. Since a body which is radio-active 
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must ipso facto be undergoing change, it follows that none of the 
active pioducts, for example, the emanations and Th X, can consist 
of any known kind of mattei , for there is no evidence to show that 
inactive mattci can be made radio-active, or that two forms of the 
same element can exist, one radio-active and the other not For 
example, half of the matter constituting the radium emanation 
has undeigono change after an interval of foui days After the 
lapse of about one month the emanation as such his nearl} 
disappeaied, having been transformed through several stages mto 
other md more stable types of matter, which are in consequence 
difficult to detect by their radio-activity 

The following table gives the list of the active products or 
mcHabolons known to result from the disintegration of the three 
ladio edements In the second column is given the value of the 
radio-active constant X for each active product, % e the proportion 
of the active matter undergoing change per second , in the third 
column, the time r required for the activity to fall to one-half, %e 
th( time taken for half the active product to undergo change , in 
th(‘ thud column the nature of the rays from each active product, 
not including the rays from the products which result from it , in 
tht fouith column, a few of the more marked physical and chemical 
piopertics of each metabolon 

111010 au two well-marked changes in uranium five in 
thouum, and six in radium It is quite probable that a closer 
oxamination of the active products may lead to the discovery of 
still furthei changes For example, the evidence obtained by 
von Lerch (section 179) from the electrolysis of a solution of 
emanation X of thorium points to the conclusion that there is an 
additional change occurring in emanation X, for which the value 
of T IS 3 or 4 hours The experiments of Pegram (section 179) 
also suggest that another radio-active product, of which the value 
of T IB about 3 minutes, is present in thorium The change of 
thorium X into the emanation would have been difficult to detect 
if the product of the change had not been gaseous in character 
Besides the changes mentioned above, it is thus quite possible 
that other and more rapid changes may be taking place which 
have not yet been detected 

It has been pointed out in section 188 that the fourth change 
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Radio-active 

Products 

X 

T 

Nature of 
the Rays 

Chemical and Physical 
Properties 

URANIUM 

i 1 

Uranium X 1 

f I 

Final product 



a 

Soluble in excess of ammo- 
nium carbonate 

3 6 X 10-7 

22 days 

^ (and 7 ?) 

Insoluble in excess of am- 
monium carbonate 





THORIUM 

Thorium X 



a 

Insoluble m ammonia 

2-0 xlO-^ 

4 days 

a (and /3^) 

Soluble in ammonia 

Thorium Emanation 

1-15 X 10-2 

1 minute 

a 

Behaves like a chemically 
inert gas of heavy mole- 

1 




cular weight. Condenses 
at -120°C. 

Emanation X 




v Attaches itself to the sur- 

(first change) 

2 2 X 10-* 

55 minutes 

no rays 

1 face of bodies concen- 
trated on the cathode 

1 m an electric field 




^Soluble in some acids and 

Second change 

1*74 X 10-5 

11 hours 

«. 7 

notin others. Possesses 
well-maiked chemical 





properties in solution 

Final product 





RADIUM 

Radium Emanation 



a 


2-14x10-6 to 

3*7 to 4 days 

a 

Behaves like a chemically 


2-00x10-6 


inert gas of heavy mole- 
cular weight 


Emanation X 




Condenses at - 150‘^ C. 

(first change) 

aboutdxlO-*^ 

about 3 

a 

Attaches itself to the sur- 

i 


minutes 


face of bodies; mainly 
concentrated on the 

Second change 

Third change 

3-18x10“^ 

36 minutes 

no rays 

cathode m an electric 
r field 

4-1 X 10-4 

28 minutes 

7 

Soluble in some acids and 




not m others, volati- 
' lized at a white heat 


Fourth change 

Final product 

I 

200 years (?) 

a, /3 

Soluble m sulphuric acid 


in emanation X of radium may possibly be the radio-active con- 
stituent present in the polonium of Mme Curie or the radio-tellu- 
rium of Marckwald After the disintegrated radio-atoms have 
undergone the succession of changes mentioned above, a final 
stage will be reached where the atoms are either permanently 
stable or change so slowly that it is diflScult to detect their 
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presence by the property of radio-activity Consequently, there 
will always be a residual inactive product or products of the 
changes occurring in each of the radio-elements In addition, 
since the a particles, projected from the radio-elements, are 
material m nature and are not radio-active, they must also be 
considered as a residual product 

The value of r, which may be taken as a comparative measure 
of the stability of the different metabolons varies over a very wide 
range The thorium emanation is the most unstable of the meta- 
bolons and (leaving out of account the fourth change in emanation 
X of radium) uranium X the least unstable The metabolons 
constituting uranium X are about 30,000 times as stable as the 
metabolons constituting the thorium emanation 

The only two metabolons of about the same stability are the 
metabolons constituting thorium X and the radium emanation 
In each case the activity falls to half value in about four days I 
consider that the approximate agreement of the numbers is a mere 
coincidence, and that the two types of matter are quite distinct 
from one another , for, li the metabolons were identical, it would 
bo expected that the changes which follow w ould take place in the 
same way and at the same late, but such is not the case More- 
over Th X and the radium emanation have chemical and physical 
properties quite distinct from one another 

201 Production of helium from radium and the radium 
emanation Since the final products, resulting from a disinte- 
gration of the radio-elements, are not rxdio active, they should m 
the course of geologic ages collect in some quantity, and should 
always be found associated with the radio-elements Now the 
inactive products resulting from the radio-active changes are the a 
particles expelled at each stxge, and the final inactive product or 
products which lemam, when the process of disintegration can no 
longer be traced by the property of radio-activity 

Pitchblende, in which the radio-elements arc mostly found, 
contains in small quantity a large proportion of all the known 
elements In searching for a possible disintegration product 
common to all the ladio-elemcnts the presence of helium m the 
ladio-active mmcials is noteworthy, for helium is only found in 
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the radio-active minerals and is an invariable companion of the 
radio-elements. In addition the presence of a light, inert gas like 
helium in minerals had always been a matter of surprise. The^ 
production by radium and thorium of the radio-active emanations, 
which behaved like chemically inert gases of the helium-argon 
family, suggested the possibility that one of the final inactive 
products of the disintegration of the radio-elements might prove 
to be a chemically inert gas. The discovery later of the material 
nature of the a rays added weight to the suggestion; for the 
measurement of the ratio ejiffi of the o. particle indicated that if 
the ct particle consisted of any known kind of matter, it must either 
be hydrogen or helium. For these reasons, it was suggested in 
1902 by Rutherford and Soddy^ that helium might be a product 
of the disintegration of the radio-elements. 

Sir William Ramsay and Mr Soddy in 1903 undertook an in- 
vestigation of the radium emanation, with the purpose of seeing if 
it were possible to obtain any spectroscopic evidence of the presence 
of a new substance. First of all, they exposed the emanation to 
very drastic treatment (section 149), and confirmed and extended 
the results previously noted by Rutherford and Soddy that the 
emanation behaved like a chemically inert gas, and in this respect 
possessed properties analogous to the gases of the helium-argon 
group. 

On obtainmg 30 milligrams of pure radium bromide (pre- 
pared about three months previously) Ramsay and Soddy^ ex- 
amined the gases, liberated by solution of the radium bromide in 
water, for the presence of helium. A considerable quantity of 
hydrogen and oxygen was released by the solution (see section 
116). The hydrogen and oxygen were removed by passing the 
liberated gases over a red-hot spiral of partially oxidized copper- 
wire and the resulting water vapour by a phosphorous pentoxido 
tube. 

The gas was then passed into a small vacuum tube which was 
in connection with a small U tube By placing the U tube in 
liquid air, most of the emanation present was condensed, and also 
most of the CO 2 present in the gas. On examining the spectrum 

^ FUL Mag. p 582, 1902 , pp 45S and 579, 1903 

^ Nature, July 16, p. 246, 1903. Froc. Roy. Soc. 72, p. 204, 1903. 
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of the gas m the vacuum tube the characteristic line of helium 
was observed 

This experiment was repeated with 30 milligrams of radium 
biomide about foui months old, lent for the purpose by the writer 
The emanation and COo were removed by passing them through a 
U tube immeised m liquid air A practically complete spectrum 
of helium was observed, including the lines of wave-length 6677, 
5876, 5016, 4972, 4713 and 4472 There weie also present thiee 
other lines of wave-length about 6180, 5695, 5455 which have not 
yet been identified 

In later expeiiments the emanation from 50 milligiams of the 
radium bromide was conveyed with oxygen into a small U tube 
cooled in liquid air, in which the emanation was condensed Fresh 
oxygen was added and the U tube again pumped out The small 
vacuum tube, connected with the U tube, showed at first no 
helium lines when the liquid air was lemoved The spectrum 
obtained was a new one, and Ramsay and Soddj considered it 
to be probably that of the emanation itself Aftei allowing the 
emanation tube to stand for four days, the helium spectium appeared 
with all the characteristic lines, and in addition, three new lines 
piesent in the helium obtained by solution of the radium These 
results have since been confirmed The experiments, which have 
led to such stiikmg and impoitant lesults, weie by no means easy 
of performance, for the quantity of helium and of emanation release d 
from 50 mgrs of radium bromide is extremely small It was 
necessary, m all cases, to remove almost cornpk^tely the other gases, 
which weie present in sufficient quantity to mask the spectrum of 
the substance under examinxtion The success of the experiments 
has been largely due to the application to the investigation of the 
refined methods of gas analysis, which had been previously employed 
by Sir William Ramsay with so much success in the separation of 
the lare gases xenon and krypton, which exist in minute pro- 
portions in the atmospheie The fact that the helium spectmm 
was not present at first, but appeared aftei the emanation had 
remained in the tube for some days, shows that the helium must 
have been pi educed from the emanation The emanation cannot 
be helium itself, for in the first place, helium is not radio-active, 
and in the second place, the helium spectrum was not present at 
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first, when the quajitity of emanation in the tube was at its 
maximum. In addition, the diffusion experiments, already dis- 
cussed, point to the conclusion that the emanation is of high 
molecular weight. There can thus he no doubt that the helium is 
derived from the emanation of radium in consequence of changes 
of some kind occurring in it. 

In order to explain the presence of helium in radium on ordi- 
nary chemical lines, it has been suggested that radium is not 
a true element, but a molecular compound of helium with some 
sul^tance known or unknown. The helium compound gradually 
breaks down, giving rise to the helium observed. It is at once 
obvious that this postulated helium compound is of an entirely 
different character to any other compound previously observed 
in chemistry. Weight for weight, it emits during* its change an 
amount of energy at least one million times greater than any 
molecular compound known (see section 205). In addition, it mnst 
he supposed that the rate of breaking up of the helium compound 
IS independent of great ranges of temperature — a result never 
before observed m any molecular change The helium compound 
in its breaking up must give rise to the peculiar radiations and 
also pass through the successive radio-active changes observed in 
radium. 

In order to explain the production of helium and radio-activity 
on this view, a unique kind of molecule must thus be postulated — 
a molecule, in fact, which is endowed with every single property 
which on the disintegration theory is ascribed to the atom of the 
radio-elements. On the other hand, radium as far as it has been 
examined, has fiilfilled every test required for an element. It has 
a well-marked and characteristic spectrum, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it is not an element in the ordinarily accepted 
sense of the term 

On the theory that the radio-elements are undergoing atomic 
disintegration, the helium must either be considered to exist 
within the radium atom, or else to be formed from its constituent 
corpuscles during the process of disintegration. The theory that 
the heavy atoms are all built up of some simple fundamental 
unit of matter or protyle has been advanced at various times by 
many prominent chemists and physicists. Front’s hypothesis. 
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that all elements are built up out of hydrogen, is an example of 
this point of view of regarding the subject 

On the disintegration theory, the changes occurring m the 
radio-atoms involve an actual transformation of the atoms through 
successive changes This change is so slow in uranium and thorium 
that at least a million years would be requiied before the amount 
of change is measurable by the balance In radium it is a million 
times faster, but even m that case it is doubtful whethei any 
appieciable change would be observed by ordinary chemical methods 
for many yeais, if the possibility of such a change had not been 
suggested from other lines of research 

202 Amount of helium from radium The appearance of 
helium in a tube containing the radium emanation may indicate 
either that the helium is one of the final products, which appeal 
at the end of the series of r xdio-active changes, oi that the helium 
IS m reality the expelled a particle The evidence at present 
points to the latter as being the more probable explanation In 
the first place, the emanation diffuses like a gas of heavy molecular 
weight, and it appears probable that, after the expulsion of a few 
a particles, the atomic weight of the final product is comparable 
with that of the emanation On the other hand, the value of e/m 
determined for the projected cl particle points to the conclusion 
that, if it consists of xny known kind of matter, it is either 
hydrogen or helium 

If the a particles, when released, can exist in the gaseous state, 
an estimate can re idily be made of the volume of the total number 
of particles liberated per year It has been calculated that one 
gram of radium expels about 10^^ a particles per second Since 
there are 3 6 x molecules in one cubic centimetre of any gas 
at standard pressure and temperature, the volume of the a particles 
released per second from I gram of radium is 2 8 x 10“^ c c and 
per ye it 90 cubic millimetres 

It has already been shown that the emanation released from 
1 gram of radium in a state of radio-active equilibrium is probably 
about 3 X 10"^ cc Since the emanation passes thiough at least 
three stages, each of which gives use to a rays, the volume of the 
a particles from the emanation, released from 1 gram of ladmm, is 
about one cubic millimetie 
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Ramsay and Soddy state that the amount of helium, present 
in the gases from radium, was very minute From the above 
estimates, it can readily be shown that the amount of helium 
liberated in the experiments described in section 201 was about 
0*5 cubic millimetres. If the a particles are helium, it is to be 
expected that the greater portion of the helium, which is produced 
in a tube containing the radium emanation, would be buried in 
the walls of the glass tube; for the a particles are projected with 
suflficient velocity to penetrate some distance into the glass. 

203. Rate of change of the radio-elements. Since the 
atoms of the radio-elements themselves are continuously breaking 
up, they must also be c^jisidered to be metabolons, the only dif- 
ference between them and the metabolons such as the emanations, 
Th X and others, being their comparatively great stability and con- 
sequent very slow rate of change. There is no evidence that the 
process of disintegration, traced above, is reversible, and, in the 
course of time, a quantity of radium, uranium or thorium, left 
to itself must gradually be transformed into inactive matter of 
different kinds. 

An approximate estimate of the rate of change of radio-elements 
can be deduced from the number of atoms breaking up per second. 
It has been calculated from several lines of evidence (section 104) 
that from 1 gram of radium about 10^^ a particles are expelled 
per second. The number for uranium and thorium is about 
7 X lOK 

Now it has been shown that there are at least four rapid changes 
in radium, each of which gives rise to a rays. In the absence of 
evidence of the number of a particles expelled at each change, the 
assumption, which seems most probable, will be made, viz., that 
each metabolon expels only one a particle. Since there are four 
changes in radium, the number of atoms in one gram of radium 
breaking up per second is 2 5 x 10'°. Now it has been shown, from 
data based on experimental evidence, that one cubic centimetre of 
hydrogen, at standard pressure and temperature, contains about 
3*6 X 10'» molecules. Taking the atomic weight of radium as 225, 
there will be 1*8 x 10^' atoms in 1 gram of radium. The fraction 
X of one gram of radium which changes is thus 1*4 x lO""'' per 
second and 4*4 x 10"" per year. It thus follows that, in each gram 
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of radium, about half a milligram disintegrates per yeai Since 
the amount of radium which is unchanged will diminish according 
to an exponential law with the tune, half of a given weight of 
radium will be transformed in about 1500 years Only one per 
cent will remain unchanged after a lapse of about 10,000 years 
In a giam of uranium or thorium, where the change takes place 
at about one-millionth the rate, about a million years would be 
required before half a milligram would be changed All but one 
per cent of the uranium and thorium would be tiansformed in 
about 10^° years 

This IS the minimum estimate of the life of radio-elements on 
the assumption that one a particle is expelled at each change A 
maximum limit to the life of the radio-elements can be deduced 
by supposing that the radium is completely disintegrated into a 
particles Since the mass of the a paiticle is about twice that of 
the hydrogen atom there cannot be many more than 100 a particles 
produced from each atom of the ladio-elements The maximum 
estimate of the life of radium is thus about 5 0 times greater 
than the minimum estimate The minimum estimate is however 
probably nearer the truth , foi there is no evidence to show that 
more than one a particle is expelled at each change The agree- 
ment between the calculated and expeiimental values of the 
volume of the emanation (see section 197) is strong evidence m 
support of the minimum estimate , for in the calculation only one 
a particle was supposed to be expelled at each change 

The changes in radium are thus fairly rapid, and a mass of 
radium if left to itself should m the course of a few thousand years 
have lost a large proportion of its ladio-activity Taking the 
minimum estimate of the life of radium, the value of X is 4 4 x 10""*, 
with a year as the unit of time A mass of radium left to itself 
should thus be half transformed m 1500 years and only one- 
millionth pait would remain after 30,000 years Thus supposing, 
for illustration, that the earth was originally composed of pure 
radium, its activity per gram 30,000 years later would not be 
greater than the activity observed to-day in a good specimen of 
pitchblende Even taking the maximum estimate of the life of 
radium, the time required for the radium to practiccxlly disappear 
is short compared with the probable age of the earth W e are 
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thus forced to the conclusion that radium is being continuously 
produced in the earth, unless the very improbable assumption is 
made, that radium was in some way suddenly formed at a date 
recent in comparison with the age of the earth. It has been 
suggested that radium may be a disintegration product of one 
of the radio-elements found in pitchblende. Both uranium and 
thorium fulfil the conditions required in a possible source of 
production of radium. Both are present in pitchblende, have 
atomic weights greater than that of radium, and have rates of 
change which are slow compared with that of radium. In some 
respects, uranium filfils the conditions required better than thorium, 
for it has not been observed that minerals rich in thorium contain 
much radium, while on the other hand, the pitchblendes contain- 
ing the most radium contain a large proportion of uranium. 

If radium is not produced from uranium, it is certainly a 
remarkable coincidence that the greatest activity of pitchblende 
yet observed is about five or six times that of uranium. Since 
radium has a life short compared with that of uranium, the 
amount of radium produced should reach a maximum value after 
a few thousand years, when the rate of production of fresh radium 
— which is also a measure of the rate of change of uranium — 
balances the rate of change of that product. In this respect the 
process would be exactly analogous to the production of the 
emanation by radium, with the difference that the radium changes 
much more slowly than the emanation. But since radium itself 
in its disintegration gives rise to at least four changes with the 
corresponding production of a rays, the activity due to the radium 
(measured by the a rays), when in a state of radio-active equili- 
brium with uranium, should be about four times that of the 
uranium that produces it ; for it has been shown that only one 
change has so far been observed in uranium in which a rays are 
expelled. Taking into account the presence of polonium and 
actinium in pitchblende, the activity in the best pitchblende is 
about the same as would be expected if the radium were a dis- 
integration product of uranium. If this hypothesis is correct, the 
amount of radium in any pitchblende should be proportional to 
the amount of uranium present, provided the radium is not 
removed from the mineral by percolating water. On the other 
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hand it should be noticed that while the greatest amount of 
radium has been obseived in a pitchblende rich in uranium, some 
pitchblendes rich in uranium contain very httle radium 

The general evidence, which has been advanced to show that 
radium must continually be pioduced from some other substance, 
applies also to actinium, which has an activity of the same order 
of magnitude as that of radium It is very remarkable that the 
three radio-active substances, radium, thorium and actinium, should 
exhibit such a close similarity m the succession of changes which 
occur in them Each of them at one stage of its disintegration 
emits a radio-active gas, and in each case this gas is transformed 
into a solid which is deposited upon the suiface of bodies It 
would appeal that, after disintegration of an atom of any of these 
has once begun, there is a similar succession of changes, m which 
the resulting systems have allied chemical and physical properties 
Such a connection is of interest as indicating a possible origin 
of the recurience of properties in the atoms of the elements, as 
exemplified by the periodic law 

204 Loss of weight of the radio-element Since the 
radio-elements are continuously throwing otf a particles atomic 
in size, an active substance, enclosed in a vessel sufficiently thin to 
allow the a particle‘=« to escape, must gradually lose in weight 
This loss of weight will be small undei ordinary conditions, since 
the greater proportion of the a rays produced are absorbed in the 
mass of the substance If a very thin layer of a radium compound 
were spread on a very thin sheet of substance, which did not 
appreciably absorb the a particles, a loss of weight due to the 
expulsion of a pai tides might be detectable Since e/m = 6 x 10® 
for the a particle, and e = 1 1 x electro-magnetic units, and 
10^^ a particles are expelled per second per gram of radium, the 
fraction of the mass expelled is 1 8 x 10”^® per second and 
6 X 10"® per year There is one condition, however, under which 
the radium should lose in weight fairly rapidly If a current of 
air IS slowly passed over a radium solution, the emanation produced 
would be removed as fast as it was formed Since the atom of 
the emanation has a mass probably not much smaller than the 
radium atom, the fraction of the mass removed per year should 
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be nearly equal to the fraction of the radium which changes per 
year, i.e. 6xie gram of radium should diminish in weight half a 
milligram (section 203) per year on a maximum estimate and 
1/100 of a milligram on a minimum estimate. 

If it is supposed that the particles have weight, the loss of 
weight due to their expulsion is very small compared with that 
due to the emission of a particles. Taking the estimate deduced 
from the observation of Wien (section 104), that 6 6 x 10^ ^ particles 
are projected per second from 1 gram of radium bromide, the loss 
of weight would only be about 1*2 x 10“^® gram per year. 

Except under very special experimental conditions, it would 
thus be very difficult to detect the loss of weight of radium due to 
the expulsion of j3 particles from its mass. There is, however, a 
possibility that radium might change m weight even though none 
of the radio-active products were allowed to escape. For example, 
if the view is taken that gravitation is the result of forces having 
their origin in the atom, it is possible that, if the atom were 
disintegrated, the weight of the parts might not be equal to that 
of the original atom. 

A large number of experiments have been made to see if 
radium preparations, kept in a sealed tube, alter in weight. With 
the small quantities of radium available to the experimenter, no 
difference of weight of radium preparations with time has yet 
been established with certainty. Heydweiller stated that he had 
observed a loss of weight of radium, and Dorn also obtained a 
slight indication of change in weight. These results have not, 
however, been confirmed. Forch, later, was unable to observe any 
appreciable change. 

205. Total emission of energy from the radio-element. 

It has been shown that 1 gram of radium emits energy at the 
rate of 100 gram-calories per hour or 876,000 gram-calories per 
year. If 1 gram of radium were set apart, its radio-activity and 
consequent heat emission at a time t is given by qe~^\ where X is 
the constant of decay of activity of radium. Thus the total heat 

pOO 

emission from 1 gram of radium is given by / = - . 

Jo ^ 

Now on the minimum estimate of the life of radium, the value 
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ol X IS 4 4 X 10~^ and on the maximum estimate 1 76 x 10”® when 
1 year is taken as the unit of time The total heat emission from 
1 gram of radium during its life thus lies between 2 x 10^ and 
5 X 10^*^ gram-calones The minimum estimate is probably nearer 
the truth than the maximum The heat emitted m the union of 
hydrogen and oxygen to form 1 gram of water is about 4 x 10® 
gram-calones, md in this reaction more he it is given out for 
equal weights than in any other chemical reaction known It is 
thus seen that the total energy emitted from 1 gram of radium 
during its changes is about one million times greater than that in- 
volved m any known molecular change That matter is able, under 
special conditions, to emit an enormous amount of energy, is well 
exemplified by the case of the radium emanation The total heat 
emission from the emanation released from 1 gram of radium, 
and from the secondary products, corresponds to about 10^ 
gram-calones, and this amount of heat is given out as a conse- 
quence of changes in a minute volume of gas Taking the 
estimate that the volume of the emanation is 3 x 10”^ cubic 
centimeties at standard pressure and temperature, and its atomic 
weight about 200, it can be calculated that 1 gram of emanation 
gives out during its life about 10® gram-calones Quite inde- 
pendently of any theory, a result of the same order of magnitude 
can be deduced from the experiments 

Since the other radio-elements only differ from radium in the 
slowness of their change, the total heat emission from uranium 
and thonum must be of a similar high order of magnitude There 
IS thus reason to believe that an enormous store of latent energy 
IS resident in the atoms of the radio-elements This store of 
energy could not have been recognized if the atoms were not 
undergoing a slow process of dismtegiation The energy emitted 
in radio-active changes may thus be supposed to be derived from 
the internal eneigy of the atoms The emission of this energy 
does not disobey the law of the conservation of energy, for it is 
only necessary to suppose that, when the radio-active changes 
have ceased, the energy stoiod up in the atoms of the final 
products IS less than that in the original atoms of the radio- 
elements The difference between the energy originally possessed 
by the matter, which has undergone the change, and the final 
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inactive products which arise, is a measure of the total amount of 
energy released. 

There seems to be no reason to suppose that the atomic energy 
of all the elements is not of a similar high order of magnitude. 
With the exception of their high atomic weights, the radio- 
elements do not possess any special chemical characteristics which 
differentiate them from the inactive elements. The existence of 
a latent store of energy in the atoms is a necessary consequence 
of the modern view developed by J. J. Thomson, Larmor, and 
Lorentz, of regarding the atom as a complicated structure consisting 
of charged parts in rapid oscillatory or orbital motion in regard to 
one another. The energy may be partly kinetic and partly potential, 
but the mere arrangement of the charged particles, which probably 
constitute the atom, in itself implies a large store of internal 
atomic energy. 

It is not to be expected that the existence of this store of 
latent energy would have ordinarily manifested itself, since the 
atoms cannot be broken up into simpler forms by the physical or 
chemical agencies at our disposal. Its existence at once explains 
the failure of chemistry to transform the atoms, and also accounts 
for the independence of the rate of change of the radio-active 
processes of all external agencies. It has not so far been found 
possible to alter in any way the rate of emission of energy from 
the radio-elements. If it were ever found possible to control at 
will the rate of disintegration of the radio-elements, an enormous 
amount of energy could be obtained from a small quantity of 
matter. 


206. Possible causes of disintegration. In order to ex- 
plain the phenomena of radio-activity, it has been supposed that a 
certain small fraction of the radio-atoms undergoes disintegration 
per second, but no assumptions have been made as to the cause 
which produces the instability and consequent disintegration. 
The instability of the atoms may be supposed to be brought about 
either by the action of external forces or of forces inherent in the 
atoms themselves. It is conceivable, for example, that the appli- 
cation of some slight external force might cause instability and 
consequent disintegration, accompanied by the liberation of a large 
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amount of energy, on the same principle that a detonator is 
necessary to start some explosives It has been shown that the 
number of atoms of any radio-active product which break up per 
second is always proportional to the number present This law 
of change does not throw any light on the question, for it would 
be expected equally on either hypothesis It has not been found 
possible to alter the rate of change of any product by the appli- 
cation of any known physical or chemical forces, unless possibly it 
IS assumed that the force of gravitation which is not under our 
control may influence in some way the stability of the radio-atoms 
It has been suggested by J J Thomson^ that the rate of dis 
integration of radium may be influenced by its own radiations 
This, at first sight, appears very probable, for a small mass of pure 
radium compound is subjected to an intense bombardment by the 
radiations aiising from it, and the radiations are of such a character 
that they might be expected to produce a breaking up of the 
atoms of matter which they traverse If this is the case the 
radio-activity of a given quantity of radium should be a function 
of its concentration, and should be greater in the solid state than 
when disseminated through a large mass of matter 

I have recently tried an experiment to see if this were the 
case Two glass tubes were taken, m one of which was placed a 
few milligrams of pure radium bromide in a state of radio-active 
equilibrium, and in the other a solution of barium chloride The 
two tubes weie connected near the top by a short cross tube and 
the open ends sealed off The activity of the radium in the solid 
state was tested immediately after its introduction by placing it 
in a definite position near an electroscope made of thin metal of 
the type shown in Fig 11 The inci eased rate of discharge of the 
electroscope was observed This rate of discharge was due to the 
/3 and 7 rays from the radium By placing a lead plate 6 mms 
in thickness between the radium and the electroscope, the late of 
discharge observed was then due to the 7 rays alone By slightly 
tilting the apparatus, the barium solution flowed into the radium 
tube and dissolved the radium The tube was well shaken so as 
to distribute the radium uniformly throughout the solution No 
appreciable change of the activity measured by the 7 rays was 
^ Nature, April ^0, p 601, 1903 
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observed over the period of one month. The activity measured 
by the /3 and 7 rays was somewhat reduced, but this was not due 
to a decrease of the radio-activity, but to an increased absorption 
of the /3 rays in their passage through the solution. The volume 
of the solution was at least 1000 times greater than that of the 
solid radium bromide, and, in consequence, the radium was sub- 
jected to the action of a much weaker radiation. I think we may 
conclude from this experiment that the radiations emitted by 
radium have little if any influence in causing the disintegration 
of the radium atoms. 

This result is in general agreement with other observations , 
for it has not been observed that the decay of activity of any 
product is influenced by the degree of concentration of that 
product. 

It thus seems likely that the cause of the disruption of the 
atoms of the radio-elements and their products is resident in the • 
atoms themselves. According to the modem views of the consti- 
tution of the atom, it is not so much a matter of surprise that 
some atoms disintegrate as that the atoms of the elements are so 
permanent as they appear to be. In accordance with the hypothesis 
of J. J. Thomson, it may be supposed that the atoms consist of a 
number of small positively and negatively charged particles in 
rapid internal movement, and held in equilibrium by their mutual 
forces. In a complex atom, where the possible variations in the 
relative motion of the parts are very great, the atom may arrive 
at such a phase that one part acquires sufficient kinetic energy 
to escape from the system, or that the constraining forces are 
momentarily neutralised, so that the part escapes from the system 
with the velocity possessed by it at the instant of its release. 

Sir Oliver Lodge^ has advanced the view that the instability of 
the atom may be a result of radiation of energy by the atom. Larmor 
has shown that an electron, subject to acceleration, radiates energy 
at a rate proportional to the square of its acceleration. An electron 
moving uniformly in a straight line does not radiate energy, but 
an electron, constrained to move in a circular orbit with constant 
velocity, is a powerful radiator, for in such a case the electron is 
continuously accelerated towards the centre. Lodge considered 
^ Lodge, Nature^ June 11, p. 129, 1903. 
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the simple case of a negatively charged electron revolvmg round 
an atom of mass relatively large but having an equal positive 
charge and held in equilibrium by electrical forces This system 
will radiate energy, and since the radiation of energy is equivalent 
to motion m a resisting medium, the particle tends to move 
towaids the centre, and its speed consequently increases The 
rate of radiation of energy will increase rapidly with the speed 
of the electron When the speed of the electron becomes very 
nearly equal to the velocity of light, according to Lodge, another 
effect supervenes It has been shown (section 76) that the 
apparent mass of an electron increases very rapidly as the speed 
of light IS approached, and is theoretically infinite at the speed 
of light There will be at this stage a sudden increase of the 
mass of the revolving atom and, on the supposition that this stage 
can be reached, a consequent disturbance of the balance of forces 
holding the system together Lodge considers it probable that, 
under these conditions, the parts of the system will break asunder 
and escape from the sphere of one another’s influence 

It seems probable that the primary cause of the disintegration 
of the atom must be looked for m the loss of energy of the atomic 
system due to electio- magnetic radiation Larmoi^ has shovui 
that the condition to be fulfilled in order that a system of rapidly 
moving electrons may persist without loss of energy is that the 
vectoi sum of the accelerations towards the centre should be 
permanently null While a single election moving in a circular 
orbit IS a powerful ladiator of energy, it is lemaikable how rapidly 
the radiation of energy diminishes if several electrons are revolv- 
mg m a ring This has recently been shown by J J Thomson-^, 
who examined mathematically the case of a system of negatively 
electrified corpuscles, situated at equal intervals lound the circum- 
ference of a circle, and rotating in one plane with uniform velocity 
round its centre For example, he found that the radiation from 
a group of SIX particles moving with a velocity of of the velocity 
of light IS less than one-millionth part of the radiation from a 
single particle describing the same orbit with the same velocity 
When the velocity is of that of light the amount of radiation 

1 Larmor, ActJiei and Matter , p 23d 

^ J J Ihomson, Phil Mag p 681, Dec 1903 
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is only of that of the single particle rno^rmg with the same 
velocity in the same orhit. 

Eesults of this kind indicate that an atom consisting of a large 
number of revolving electrons may radiate energy extremely slowly, 
and yet, finally, this minute hut continuous dram of energy from 
the atom must result either in a rearrangement of its component 
parts into a new system, or of an expulsion of electrons or groups 
of electrons from the atom. 

A suggestion, due to J. J. Thomson^ of a possible mechanism 
to account for the expulsion from the radio-atoms of an a particle, 
is, of a connected group of electrons, has recently been explained 
by "Whetham® as follows : — “ The sub-atomic corpuscles, when their 
velocity is changing, must radiate ethereal waves. Their energy 
is thus gradually diminished ; and systems of revolving corpuscles, 
permanent while moving fast, may become unstable. As a simple 
example, six bodies at the comers of a plane hexagon under the 
influence of mutual forces may continue, while them velocity 
exceeds a certain limit, to revolve about a central point while 
keeping their relative positions. When there is no motion, how- 
ever, this arrangement is impassible, and the six bodies must place 
themselves, five at the comers of a pentagon and one at the centre. 
Thus, as the velocity falls to a certain value, a sudden and ex- 
plosive rearrangement occurs, during which, in the complex 
system constituting an atom, the ejection of parts of the system 
becomes possible ” 

207. Radio-activity and the heat of the sun and earth. 

It was pointed out by Mr Soddy and the writer^ that the 
maintenance of the sun’s heat for long intervals of time did not 
present any fundamental difiiculty if a process of disintegration, 
such as occurs in the radio-elements, were supposed to he taking 
plaxie in the sun. In a letter to Nature (July 9, 1903) W. E. 
Wilson showed that the presence of 3*6 grams of radium in each 
cubic metre of the sun’s mass was sufficient to account for the 
* present rate of emission of energy by the sun. This calculation 
wa^ based on the estimate of Curie and Laborde, that one gram 

^ Prof. Thomson's paper has jusfc appeared. Phil Mag. March, 1904 
® Quarterly Eeview, p 123, Jan. 1904. s lOOB. 
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of radium emits 100 gram-calories per hour, and on the observa- 
tion of Langley that each square centimetre of the sun’s surface 
emits 8 28 X 10® gram-calories per hour Since the average density 
of the sun is 1 44, the presence of radium in the sun, to the 
extent of 2 5 parts by weight in a million, would account for its 
present rate of emission of energy 

An examination of the spectrum of the sun has not so far 
revealed any of the radium lines It is known, however, from 
spectroscopic evidence that helium is present, and this indirectly 
suggests the existence of radio-active matter also It can readily 
be shown 1 that the absence of penetrating rays from the sun at 
the surface of the earth does not imply that the radio-elements 
are not present in the sun Even if the sun weic composed of 
pure radium, it would hardly be expected that the 7 rays emitted 
would be appreciable at the surface of the earth since the lays 
would be almost completely absorbed in passing through the 
atmosphere, which coi responds to a thickness of 76 centimetres of 
mercury 

In the Appendix E of Thomson and Tait’s Natui al Philosophy ^ 
Lord Kelvin has calculated the energy lost in the concentration of 
the sun from a condition of infinite dispersion, and concludes that 
it seems “ on the whole piobable that the sun has not illuminated 
the earth for 100,000,000 years and almost certain that he has not 
done so for 500,000,000 years As for the future we may say, with 
equal certainty, that inhabitants of the earth cannot continue to 
enjoy the light and heat essential to their life for many million 
years longer, unless sources now unknown to us xre prepared m 
the great storehouses of creation ’ 

The discovery that a small mass of a substance like radium 
can emit spontaneously an enormous quantity ol heat renders 
it possible fchat this estimate of the age of the sun’s heat 
may be much increased In a letter to Nature (Sept 24, 1903) 
G H Darwin drew attention to this probability, and stated that. 
The lost energy of the sun, supposed to be a homogeneous sphere 
of mass M md radius a, is -^/xAT^/a where p is the constant of 
gravitation On introducing numerical values for the symbols in 
this formula, I find the lost energy to be 2 7 x lO^ilf calories where 
1 See Strutt and Joly, Natiuit Got 15, 19()S 
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M is expressed in. grains. If ve adopt Langley’s value of the solar 
constant, this heat suffices to give a supply for 12 million years. 
Lord Kelvin used Pouillet’s value for that constant, hut if he had 
been able to use Langley’s, his 100 million Avould have been 
reduced to €0 million. The discrepancy between my results of 
12 million and his of 60 million is explained by a conjectural 
augmentation of the lost energy to allow for the concentration 
of the solar mass towards its central parts.” Now it has been 
shown (section 205) that one gram of radium emits during its 
life an amount of heat which probably lies between 2 x 10*^ and 
5 X 10^° gram-calories. It has also been pointed out that there is 
every reason to suppose that a similar amount of energy is resident 
in the chemical atoms of the inactive elements. It is not impro- 
bable that, at the enormous temperature of the sun, the breaking 
up of the elements into simpler forms may be taking place at 
a more rapid rate than on the earth. If the energy resident 
in the atoms of the elements is thus available, the time during 
which the sun may continue to emit heat at the present rate may 
* be from 50 to 500 times longer than was computed by Lord Kelvin 
from dynamical data. 

Similar considerations apply to the question of the probable 
age of the earth. A full discussion of the probable age of the 
earth, computed from its secular cooling from a molten mass, is 
given by Lord Kelvin in Appendix D of Thomson and Tait’s Fatural 
Philosophy. He has there showm that about 100 million years 
after the earth was a molten mass, the gradual cooling due to 
radiation from its surface would account for the average tempera- 
ture gradient of 1/50° F. per foot, observed to-day near the earth’s 
surface. 

Some considerations will now he discussed which point to the 
probability that the present temperature gradient observed m the 
earth cannot he used as a guide to estimate the length of time 
that has elapsed since the earth has been at a temperature capable 
of supporting animal and vegetable life ; for it will be shown that 
probably there is sufficient radio-active matter on the earth to 
supply as much heat to the earth as is lost by radiation from its 
surface. Taking the average conductivity K of the materials of 
the earth as *004 (c.o.s units) and the temperature gradient T near 
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the surface as 00037° C per cm , the heat Q m gram-calones 
conducted to the surface of the earth pei second is given by 

Q = 47ri?^ K T 


where R is the radius of the earth 

Let X he the average amount of heat liberated per second per 
cubic centimetre of the earth’s volume owing to the presence of 
radio-active matter If the heat Q radiated from the earth is 
equal to the heat supplied by the radio-active matter on the 


earth, 


X ^ttR^ = ^ttR^'ET 


or 


X = 


ZKT 

R 


Substituting the values of these constants, 

X = 7 X 10~” gram-calorie per second 
= 2 2 X 10"^ gram-caloiie per year 

Since 1 gram of radium emits 864,000 gram-calones per year, 
the presence of 26x10-'* gram of radium per umt volume or 
4 6 X 10-'‘ gram per unit mass, would compensate for the heat lost 
from the earth by conduction 

Now it will be shown in the following chapter that radio-active 
matter seems to be distributed fairly umformly through the earth 
and atmosphere In addition it has been found that all substances 
are radio-active to a feeble degree, although it is not yet settled 
whether this radio-activity may not be due mainly to the presence 
of a radio-element as an impurity For example, Strutt' observed 
that a platinum plate was about 1/3000 as active as a crystal of 
uranium nitrate, or about 2 x lO"'" as active as radium This cor- 
responds to a far greater activity than is necessary to compensate 
for the loss of heat of the earth A more accurate deduction, 
however, can be made from data of the radio-activity exhibited by 
matter dug out from the earth Elster and GoiteP filled a dish of 
volume 3 3 X 10' c c with clay dug up from the garden, and placed 
it in a vessel of SO litres capacity in which was placed an electro- 

i Btrutt, FM Ma() June, 1903 

• Elstei and teitel Phip /nt i, No 1<), p 522, WOI Chun Ncw«, Tuly 17, 
p 30, 1903 
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scope to determine the conductivity of the enclosed gas. After 
standing for several days, he found that the conductivity of the air 
reached a constant maximum value, corresponding to three times 
the normal It will be shown later (section 218) that the normal 
conductivity observed in sealed vessels corresponds to the produc- 
tion of about 30 ions per c.c. per second. The number of ions 
produced per second in the vessel by the radio-active earth was 
thus about 2 x 10®. This would give a saturation current through 
the gas of 2*2 x 10“"^*^ electro-magnetic units Now the emanation 
from 1 gram of radium stored in a metal cylinder gives a satura- 
tion current of about 3‘2 x 10“® electro-magnetic units. Elster and 
Geitel considered that most of the conductivity observed in the 
gas was due to a radio-active emanation, which gradually diffused 
from the clay into the air in the vessel. The increased conduc- 
tivity in the gas observed by Elster and Geitel would thus be 
produced by the emanation from 7 x 10“^" gram of radium 
Taking the density of clay as 2, this corresponds to about 10~’® 
gram of radium per gram of clay. But it has been shown that if 
4*6 X 10“’"^ gram of radium was present in each gram of earth, the 
heat emitted would compensate for the loss of heat of the earth by 
conduction and radiation. The amount of activity observed in the 
earth is thus about the right order of magnitude to account for the 
heat emission required. In the above estimate, the presence of 
uranium and thorium minerals in the earth has not been con- 
sidered. In addition, it is probable that the total amount of radio- 
activity in clay was considerably greater than that calculated, for it 
is likely that other radio-active matter was present which did not 
give off an emanation. 

I think we may conclude that the present rate of loss of heat 
of the earth might have continued unchanged for long periods of 
time in consequence of the supply of heat from radio-active matter 
in the earth. It thus seems probable that the earth may have 
remained for very long intervals of time at a temperature not very 
different from that observed to-day, and that in consequence the 
time during which the earth has been at a temperature capable of 
supporting the presence of animal and vegetable life may be very 
much longer than the estimate made by Lord Kelvin from other 
data. 
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208 Evolution of matter Although the hypothesis that 
all matter is composed of some elementary umt of matter or pro- 
tyle has been advanced as a speculation at various times by many 
prominent physicists and chemists, the first definite experimental 
evidence showing that the chemical atom was not the smallest 
unit of matter was obtained in 1897 by J J Thomson m his classic 
research on the nature of the cathode rays produced by an electric 
discharge in a vacuum tube Sir Wilham Crookes, who was the first 
to demonstrate the remarkable properties of these rays, had sug- 
gested that they consisted of streams of projected charged matter 
and r epi esented— as he termed it— a new or “ fourth state of matter ” 

J J Thomson showed by two distmct methods that the cathode 
rays consisted of a stream of negatively charged particles projected 
with great velocity The particles behaved as if their mass was 
only about 1/1000 of the mass of the atom of hydrogen, which is 
the lightest atom known These corpuscles, as they were termed by 
Thomson, i\ere found at a later date to he produced from a glowing 
carbon filament and from a zinc plate exposed to the action of 
ultra-violet light They acted as isolated umts of negative elec- 
tiicity, and, as wc have seen, may be identified with the electrons 
studied mathematically by Larmor and Lorentz Not only were 
these elections produced by the action of light, heat, and the 
electric discharge, but they were also found to be spontaneously 
emitted from the radio-elements with a velocity far greater than 
that obscr\ed for the electrons in a vacuum tube 

The electrons produced in these different ways were all found to 
carry a negative charge and to be apparently identical, for t e 
ratio elm of the charge of the electron to its mass was m all cases 
the same within the limit of experimental errors Smee elec- 
tions, produced from different kinds of matter 

conditions, were in all cases identical, it seemed probable that they 
were a constituent part of all matter J J Thomson suggested 
that the atom is built up of a number of these negatively charg^ 
electrons combined in some way with correspondmg positively 

charged^bodmew chemical elements differ from 

one anothoi only in the number and arrangement of the component 
elections 
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The removal of an electron from the atom does not appear to 
permanently affect the stability of the system, for no evidence has 
so far been obtained to show that the passage of an intense electric 
discharge through a gas results in a permanent alteration of the 
structure of the atom. On the other hand, in the case of the 
radio-active bodies, a positively charged particle of mass about 
twice that of the hydrogen atom escapes from the heavy radio- 
atom. This appears to result at once in a permanent alteration of 
the atom, and causes a marked change in its physical and chemical 
properties. In addition there is no evidence that the process is 
reversible. 

The only direct experimental evidence of the transformation 
of matter has been derived from a study of the radio-active 
bodies. If the disintegration theory, advanced to account for the 
phenomena of radio-activity, is correct in the main essentials, then 
the radio-elements are undergoing a spontaneous and continu- 
ous process of transformation into other and different kinds of 
matter. The rate of transformation is slow in uraninm and thorium, 
but is fairly rapid in radium. It has been shown that the fraction 
of a mass of radium which is transformed per year lies between 
1/2000 and 1/10000 of the total amount present. In the case of 
uranium and thorium probably a million years would be required 
to produce a similar amount of change. The process of trans- 
formation in uranium and thorium is thus far too slow to be 
detected within a reasonable time by the use of the balance or 
spectroscope, but the radiations which accompany the transforma- 
tion can readily be detected. Although the process of change is 
slow it is continuous, and in the course of ages the uranium and 
thorium present in the earth must be transformed into other and 
simpler types of matter. 

Those who have considered the possibility of atoms undergoing 
a process of transformation, have generally thought that the 
matter as a whole would undergo a progressive change, with a 
gradual alteration of physical and chemical properties of the whole 
mass of substance On the theory of disintegration this is not the 
case. Only a minute fraction of the matter present breaks up in 
unit time, and in each of the succession of stages through which 
the disintegrated atoms pass, there is in most cases a marked 
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alteration m the chemical and physical properties of the matter 
The transfoimation of the radio-elements is thus a transformation 
of a part pe'r saltum, and not a progressive change of the whole 
At any time after the process of transformation has been in 
progress there will thus remain a part of the matter which is 
unchanged, and, mixed with it, the products which have resulted 
from the transformation of the remainder 

The question naturally arises whether the piocess of degrada- 
tion of matter is conhned to the radio-elements or is a umversal 
property of matter It will be shown m chapter xi that all 
matter, so far examined, exhibits the property of radio-activity to 
a slight degree It still remains to be shown, however, that the 
obseived ladio-activity is not due to the presence m the matter of 
a slight trace of a radio-element If ordinary matter is radio- 
active, it IS certain that its activity is not greater than that of 
uianium, and consequently that its rate of transformation must 
be excessively slow There is, however, another possibility to be 
considered The changes occurring in the radio-elements would 
probably never have been detected if the change had not been 
accompanied by the expulsion of charged particles with great 
velocity It does not seem unlikely th\t an atom may undergo 
disintegration without projecting a part of its system with great 
velocity In fact, we have seen that, even in the radio-elements, 
one of the senes of changes in both thorium and radium is unac- 
compamed by ionising rays It may thus be possible that all 
matter is undergoing a slow process of transformation, which has 
so fai only been detected in the radio-elements on account of the 
expulsion of charged particles during the change This process of 
degradation of matter continumg for ages must reduce the con- 
stituents of the eaith to the simpler and more stable forms of 

The idea that helium is a transformation product of radium, 
suggests the probability that helium is one of the more elementary 
substances of which the heavier atoms are composed Sir Norman 
Lockyer, in his interestmg book on ‘Inorganic Evolution, h^ 
pointed out that the spectrum of helium and of hydrogen pre- 
dominates in the hottest stars In the cooler stars the more 
complex types of matter appear Sir Norman Lockyer has based 
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his theory of evolution of matter on evidence of a spectroscopic 
examination of the stars, and considers that temperature is the 
main factor in breaking up matter into its simpler forms. The 
transformation of matter occurring in the radio-elements is on the 
other hand spontaneous, and independent of temperature over the 
range examined. 



CHAPTER XI 

RADIOACTIVITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE AND OF 
ORDINARY MATERIALS 

209 Radio-activity of the atmosphere The experiments 
of GeiteP and GTE Wilson" in 1900 had shown that a positively 
or negatively charged conductor placed inside a closed vessel gradu- 
ally lost its charge This loss of charge was shown to he due to a 
small ionization of the an inside the vessel In addition, Elster 
and Geitel had found that a charged body exposed in the open 
air lost its charge rapidly, and that the rate of discharge was 
dependent on the locality and on atmospheric conditions A more 
detailed description and discussion of these results will he given 
later in section 218 

In the course of these experiments Geitel had observed that 
the rate of discharge increased slightly for some time after the 
vessel had been closed He considered thxt this might possibly 
he due to the existence of some radio-active substances in the air, 
which produced excited activity m the walls of the vessel and so 
mcreased the rate of dissipation of the charge In 1901 Elster 
and Geitel' tried the hold experiment of seeing if it were possible 
to extract a radio-active substance from the air The experiments 
of the writer had shown that the excited radio-activity from the 
thorium emanation could be concentrated on the negative electrode 
in a strong electric field This result indicated that the earners 
of the radio activity had a positive charge of electricity Elster 
and Geitel therefore tried an experiment to see if positively charged 

1 Phys Zeit 2, p 116, 1900 

P)oc Canib Phil Soc 11, p 32, 1900 Pioc Boy Soe 68, p 151, 1901 

^ P/wys Zeit 2, p 590, 1901 
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carriers, possessing a similar property, were present in the atmo- 
sphere. For this purpose a cylinder of wire-netting, charged nega- 
tively to 600 volts, was exposed for several hours in the open air. 
This was then removed and quickly placed in a large hell-jar, inside 
which was placed an electroscope to detect the rate of discharge. 
They found that the rate of discharge was increased to a slight 
extent. In order to multiply the effect, a wire of about 20 metres 
long was exposed at some height from the ground, and was kept 
charged to a high potential by connecting it to the negative 
terminal of an influence machine. After exposure for some hours, 
this wire was removed and placed inside the dissipation vessel! 
The rate of discharge was found to be increased many times by the 
presence of the wire. No increase was observed if the wire had 
been charged positively instead of negatively. The results also 
showed that the radio-active matter could be removed from the 
wire in the same way as from a wire made active by exposure in the 
presence of the thorium emanation. A piece of leather moistened 
With ammonia was rubbed over the active wire. On testing the 
leather it was found to be strongly radio-active. If a long wire 
were us^, the amount of activity obtained on the leather was 
comparable to that possessed by a gram of uranium oxide. 

The activity produced on the wire was not permanent, but 
disappeared to a large extent in the course of a few hours. The 
amount of activity produced on a wire of given size, exposed under 
similar conditions, was independent of the material of the wire 
Lead, mon and copper wires gave about equal effects. 

The amount of activity obtained was greatly increased by ex- 
posmg a ne^tively charged wire in a mass of air which had been 
undisturbed for a long time. Experiments were made in the great 
cave of Wolfenbuttel, and a veiy large amount of activity was 
obse^ed. By transferring the activity to a piece of leather it 
was founds that the rays could appreciably light up a screen of 
b^um platmocyamde in the dark. The rays also darkened a 
^ through a piece of aluminium OT mm. in 

These remarkable experiments show that the excited radio- 
activity obtained from the atmosphere is very similar in character 

^ Pkys, Zett. 3, p. 76, 1901. 
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to the excited activity produced by the emanations of radium and 
thorium No investigators have contributed more to our know- 
ledge of the radio-activity and ionization of the atmosphere than 
Elster and Geitel The experiments here described have been the 
starting-point of a series of researches by Elster and Geitel and 
others on the radio-active properties of the atmosphere which have 
led to a great extension of our knowledge of that important subject 

Rutherford and Allan ^ determined the rate of decay of the 
excited activity produced on a negatively charged wire exposed in 
the open air A wire about 15 metres long was exposed in the 
open air, and kept charged by an influence machine to a potential 
of about -10000 volts An hour’s exposure was sufficient to obtain 
a large amount of excited activity on the wire The wire was 
then rapidly removed and wound on a framework which formed 
the central electrode in a large cylindrical metal vessel The 
ionization current for a saturation voltage was measured by 
means of a sensitive Dolezalek electrometer The current, which 
is a measure of the activity of the wire, was found to dimmish 
according to an exponential law with the time, falling to half value 
in about 45 minutes The rate of decay was independent of the 
material of the wire, of the time of exposure, and of the potential 
of the wire 

An examination was also made of the nature of the rays emitted 
by the radio-active wire For this purpose a lead wire was made 
radio-active in the manner described, and then rapidly wound into 
the form of a flat spiral The penetrating power of the rays was 
tested in a vessel similar to that shown in Fig 16 Most of the 
ionization was found to be due to some very easily absorbed rays, 
which were of a slightly more penetrating character than the a 
rays emitted from a wire made active by the radium or thorium 
emanations The intensity of the lays was cut down to half value 
by about 0 001 cm of aluminium The photogiaphic action ob- 
served by Elster and Geitel through 0 1 mm of aluminium showed 
that some penetrating rays were also present This was afterwards 
confirmed by Allan, using the electric method These penetrating 
rays are probably similar in chaiacter to the /S rays from the 
radio-elements 

^ P/u? Ma(f Dec 1902 
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210 . The excited activity produced on the negatively charged 
wire cannot be due to an action of the strong electric field on the 
surface of the wire; for very little excited activity is produced if 
the wire is charged to the same potential inside a closed cylinder. 

We have seen that the excited activity produced on the wire 
can be partially removed by rubbing, and by solution in acids, and, 
in this respect, it is similar to the excited activity produced in 
bodies by the emanations of radium and thorium. The very close 
similarity of the excited activity obtained from the atmosphere 
to that obtained from the radium and thorium emanations sug- 
gests the probability that a radio-active emanation exists in the 
atmosphere. This view is confirmed by a large amount of indirect 
evidence discussed in sections 212 and 213. 

Assuming the presence of a radio-active emanation in the 
atmosphere, the radio-active effects observed receive a simple 
explanation. The emanation in the air gradually breaks up, 
giving rise in some way to positively charged radio-active carriers. 
These are driven to the negative electrode in the electric field, 
and there undergo a further change, giving rise to the radiations 
observed at the surface of the wire. The matter which causes 
excited activity will thus be analogous to the emanation X of 
radium and thorium 

Smce the earth is negatively electrified with regard to the 
upper atmosphere, these positive radio-active carriers produced in 
the air are continuously deposited on the surface of the earth. 
Everything on the surface of the earth, including the external 
surface of buildings, the grass, and leaves of trees, must be covered 
with an invisible deposit of radio-active material. A hill or 
mountain peak, or any high mass of rock or land, concentrates the 
earth’s electric field at that point and consequently will receive 
more excited radio-activity per unit area than the plain. Elster 
and Geitel have pointed out that the greater ionization of the air 
observed in the neighbourhood of projecting peaks receives a 
satisfactory explanation on this view. 

If the radio-active carriers are produced at a uniform rate in 
the atmosphere, the amount of excited activity It, produced on 
a wire exposed under given conditions, will, after exposure for a 
time t, be given by /t = /o(l — where /o is the maximum 
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activity on the wire and X is the constant of decay of the excited 
activity Since the activity of a wire after removal falls to half 
value in about 45 minutes, the value of X is 0 92 with one hour as 
the unit of time Some experiments made by Allan are in rough 
agreement with the above equation Accurate comparative results 
are difficult to obtain on account of the inconstancy of the radio- 
activity of the open air After an exposure of a wire for several 
hours, the activity reached a practical maximum, and was not 
much increased by continued exposure 

A wire charged to a high potential m the open air abstracts 
the positive radio active carriers from a large volume of air Very 
little excited activity, in comparison, is produced m a closed vessel 
01 by drawing a rapid current of the outside air through a cylinder 
in the centre of which a negatively charged rod is placed In one 
experiment a current of air of 500 cms per second was drawn 
through a cylinder of 141 litres capacity The amount of activity 
produced on the negative electrode was only a few per cent of the 
amount observed on the same electrode charged to the same 
potential in the open an 

The amount of excited activity produced on a wire, supported 
some distance from the surface of the earth, should increase steadily 
with the voltage, for the greater the potential, the greater the 
volume of air from which the radio-active carriers are abstracted 

The presence of radio-active matter in the atmosphere will 
account for a portion of the ionization of the air observed neir 
the earth It seems unlikely, however, that the whole of the 
ionization observed in the air is due to this cause alone 

211 Radio-activity of freshly fallen ram and snow 

GTE Wilson^ tried experiments to see if any of the radio- 
active material from the air was carried down by ram For this 
purpose a quantity of freshly fallen rain was collected, rapidly 
evaporated to dryness in a platinum vessel, and the activity of the 
residue tested by placing the vessel in an electroscope In all 
cases, the rate of discharge of the electroscope was considerably 
increased From about 50 c c of rain water, an amount of activity 
was obtamed sufficient to increase the rate of discharge of the 
1 Proc Camb Phtl Soc 11, Ft vi p 428, 1902 
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electroscope four or five times, after the rays had traversed a thin 
layer of aluminium or gold leaf. The activity disappeared in the 
course of a few hours, falling to half value in about 30 minutes. 
Eain water, which had stood for some hours, showed no trace of 
activity. Tap water, when evaporated, left no active residue. 

The amounts of activity obtained from a given quantity of rain 
water were all of the same order of magnitude, whether the ram 
was precipitated in fine or in large drops, by night or by day, or 
whether the rain was tested at the beginning or at the end of a 
heavy rainfall lasting several hours. 

The activity obtained from rain is not destroyed by heating 
the platinum vessel to a red heat. In this and other respects it 
resembles the excited activity obtained on negatively charged 
wires exposed in the open air. 

C. T. R. Wilson' obtained a radio-active precipitate from rain 
water by adding a little bariuna chloride and precipitating the 
barium with sulphuric acid An active precipitate was also 
obtained if alum was added to the water, and the aluminium 
precipitated by ammonia. The precipitates obtained in this way 
showed a large activity. The filtrate when boiled down was quite 
inactive, showing that the active matter had been completely 
removed by precipitation. The production of active precipitates 
from ram water is quite analogous to the production of active 
precipitates from a solution containing the emanation X of thorium 
(see section 178). 

The radio-activity of freshly fallen snow was independently ob- 
served by C. T. R. Wilson^ in England, and Allan® and McLennan 
in Canada. In order to obtain a large amount of activity, the 
surfece layer of snow was removed, and evaporated to dryness 
in a metal vessel. An active residue was obtained with radio- 
active properties similar to those observed for freshly fallen rain. 
Both Wilson and Allan found that the activity of rain and snow 
decayed at about the same rate, the activity falling to half value 
in about 30 minutes. McLennan states that he found a smaller 
amount of radio-activity in the air after a prolonged fall of snow. 

^ Froc. Roy Soc. Vol 12, 1902. 

^ Rroc. Gamh. PhiL Soc. 12, p. 85, 1908. 

3 Rhys. Rev. 16, p. 106, 1903. 4 10, p. 184, 1903. 
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Schmauss" has observed that drops of water falling through air 
ionized hy Rontgen rays acquire a negative charge This effect is 
ascribed to the fact that the negative ions in air diffuse faster 
than the positive On this view the drops of ram and flakes of 
snow would acquire a negative charge in falling through the air 
They would in consequence act as collectors of the positive radio- 
active carriers from the air On evaporation of the water the 
radio-active matter would he left behind 

212 Radio active emanations from the earth Elster 
and Geitel observed that the air m caves and cellars was, m most 
cases, abnormally radio-active, and showed very strong lomzation 
This action might possibly be due to an effect of stagnant air, by 
which it produced a radio-active emanation from itself, or to a 
diffusion of a radio-active emanation from the soil In order to 
test if this emanation was produced by the air itself, Elster and 
Geitel shut up the air for several weeks in a large boilei, but no 
appreciable increase of the activity or ionization was observed In 
order to test if the air imprisoned in the capillaries of the soil was 
radio-active Elster and Geitel“ put a pipe into the earth and sucked 
up the air into a testing vessel by means of a water pump 

The apparatus employed to test the ionization of the air is 
shown in Fig 59 C is an electroscope connected with a wire net, 
Z The active air was introduced into the large bell-jar of 27 litres 
capacity, the inside of which was covered with wire netting, MM' 
The bell-jar rested on an iron plate AB The electroscope could 
be charged by the rod S The rate of discharge of the electro- 
scope, before the active air was introduced, was noted On allowing 
the active air to enter, the rate of discharge increased rapidly, 
rising m the course of a few hours in one expenment to 30 times 
the original value They found that the emanation produced 
excited activity on the walls of the containing vessel The air 
sucked up from the earth was even more active than that observed 
m caves and cellars There can thus be little doubt that the 
abnormal activity observed in caves and cellars is due to a radio- 
active emanation, present in the earth, which gradually diffuses to 
the surface and collects in places where the air is not disturbed 

" Phys Ze%t 3, p 674, 1902 


^ Annal 9, p 224, 1902 
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The results obtained by Elster and Geitel for the air removed 
from the earth at Wolfenbiittel were also obtained later by Ebert 
and Ewers^ at Munich. They found a strongly active emanation 
in the soil, and, in addition, examined the variation with time of 
the activity due to the emanation in a sealed vessel. After the 
introduction of the active air into the testing vessel, the activity 
was observed to increase for several hours, and then to decay, 
according to an exponential law, with the time, falling to half 
value in about 3*2 days. This rate of decay is more rapid than 
that observed for the radium emanation, which decays to half 



value in a little less than four days. The increase of activity with 
time is probably due to the production of excited activity on the 
walls of the vessel by the emanation. In this respect it is analogous 
to the increase of activity observed when the radium emanation 
is introduced into a closed vessel. No definite experiments were 
made by Ebert and Ewers on the rate of decay of this excited 
activity. In one experiment the active emanation, after standing 
in the vessel for 14f0 hours, was removed by sucking ordinary air 

1 Fhys, ZeiU 4, p. 162, 1902. 
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of small activity through the apparatus The activity rapidly fell 
to about half value, and this was followed by a very slow decrease 
of the activity with time This result indicates that about half 
the rate of dischaige observed was due to the radiation from the 
emanation and the other half to the excited activity produced by it 
The apparatus employed by Ebert and Ewers m these experi- 
ments was very similar to that employed by Elster and Geitel, 
shown in Fig 59 Ebert and Ewers observed that when the wire 
net attached to the electroscope was charged negatively the rate 
of discharge observed was always greater than when it was charged 
positively The differences observed between the two rates of 
discharge varied between 10 and 20 per cent This difference in 
the rates of discharge for positive and negative electricity is 
probably connected with the presence of particles of dust or small 
water globules suspended in the gas The experiments of Miss 
Brooks (section 171) have shown that the particles of dust present 
in the air containing the thorium emanation become radio-active 
A large proportion of these dust particles acquire a positive charge 
and are carried to the negative electrode in an electric field This 
effect would increase the rate of discharge of the electroscope when 
charged negatively In later experiments, Ebert and Ewers 
observed that, in some cases, if the air had been kept in the vessel 
for several days, the effect was reversed, and the electroscope 
showed a great rate of discharge when charged positively 

J J Thomson* has observed that the magnitude of the loniza 
tion current depends on the direction of the electric field, if fine 
water globules are suspended in the ionized gas 

In later experiments, Ebert* found that the radio-active emana- 
tion could be removed from the air by condensation in liquid air 
This property of the emanation was independently discovered by 
Ebert before he was aware of the results of Rutheiford and Soddy 
on the condensation of the emanations of radium and thorium In 
order to increase the amount of radio-active emanation in a given 
volume of air, a quantity of the active air, obtained by sucking the 
air from the soil, was condensed by a liquid air machine The air 
was then allowed to partially evaporate, but the process was stopped 


1 Phil Mag Sept 1902 
’ Sitz Akad d Wm Munich, 33, p 133, 1903 
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before the point of volatilization of the emanation was reached. 
This process was repeated with another quantity of air and the 
residues added together. Proceeding in this way, he was able to 
concentrate the emanation in a small volume of air. On allowing 
the air to evaporate, the ionization of the air in the testing vessel 
increased rapidly for a time and then slowly diminished, Ebert 
states that the maximum was reached earlier for the emanation 
which had been liquefied for some time than for fresh air. The rate 
of decay of activity of the emanation was not altered by keeping 
it at the temperature of liquid air for some time. In this respect 
it behaves like the emanations of radium and thorium. 

J. J. Thomson^ found that air bubbled through Cambridge tap 
water showed much greater conductivity than ordinary air. The 
air was drawn through the water by means of a water pump into a 
large gasometer, when the ionization current was tested with a 
sensitive electrometer. When a rod charged negatively was intro- 
duced into this conducting air it became active. After an exposure 
for a period of 15 to 30 minutes in the conducting gas, the rod, 
when introduced into a second testing vessel, increased the saturation 
current in the vessel to about five times the normal amount. Very 
little effect was produced if the rod was uncharged or charged 
positively for the same time. The activity of the rod decayed 
with the time, falling to half value in about 40 minutes. The 
amount of activity produced in a wire under constant conditions 
was independent of the material of the wire. The rays from the 
rod were readily absorbed in a few centimetres of air. 

These effects were, at first, thought to be due to the action of 
the small water drops suspended in the gas, for it was well known 
that air rapidly drawn through water causes a temporary increase 
in its conductivity. Later results, however, showed that there 
was a radio-active emanation present in Cambridge tap water. 
This led to an examination of the waters from deep wells in 
various parts of England, and J. J. Thomson found that, in some 
cases, a large amount of emanation could be obtained from the 
well water. The emanation was released either by bubbling air 
through the water or by boiling the water. The gases obtained by 
boiling the water were found to be strongly active. A sample of 
^ Phil, Mag, Sept. 1902. 
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air mixed with the radio-active emanation was condensed The 
liquefied gas was allowed to evaporate, and the earlier and last 
portions of the gas were collected in separate vessels The final 
portion was found to be about 30 times as active as the first portion 
An examination of the radio-active properties of the active 
gases so obtained has been made by Adams ^ He found that the 
activity of the emanation decayed m an exponential lAw with the 
time, falling to half value in about 3 4 days This is not very 
different from the rate of decay of the activity of the radium 
emanation, which falls to half value in a little less than four days 
The excited activity produced by the emanation decayed to half 
value in about 35 minutes The decay of the excited activity 
from radium is at first irregular, but after some time falls off in an 
exponential law, diminishing to half value in 28 minutes Taking 
into account the uncertainty attaching to measurements of the 
very small ionization observed in these experiments, the results 
indicate that the emanation obtained from well water in England 
IS similar to, if not identical with, the radium emanation Adams 
observed that the emanation was slightly soluble in water After 
well water had been boiled for some time and then put aside, it 
was found to recover its power of giving off an emanation with 
time The amount obtained after standing for some time was 
never more than 10 per cent of the amount first obtained Thus 
it IS probable that the well water, in addition to the emanations 
mixed with it, has also a slight amount of a permanent radio-active 
substance dissolved in it Ordinary rain water or distilled water 
does not give off an emanation 

Bumstead and Wheeler^ have recently made a very careful 
examination of the radio-activity of the emanation obtained from 
the surface water and soil at New Haven, Connecticut The 
emanation, obtained from the water by boiling, was passed into 
a large testing cylinder, and measurements of the current were 
made by means of a sensitive electrometei The current gradually 
rose to a maximum after the mtioduction of the emanation, in 
exactly the same way as the current incieases in a vessel after the 
introduction of the ladium emanation The decay of activity of 

1 Fliil Mag Nov 1903 
Ame'i Joutn 8t%e7ice^ 17, p 97, Feb 1904 
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the emanations obtained from the water and soil was carefully 
measured, and within the limit of experimental error agreed with 
the decay of activity observed with the radium emanation. The 
identity of the emanations from the water and soil with the 
radium emanation was still further established by experiments 
on the rate of diffusion of the emanation through a porous plate. 
By comparative tests it was found that the coefficient of diffusion 
of the emanations from the water and soil was the same as for 
the radium emanation. In addition, by comparison of the rate of 
diffusion of carbonic acid, it was found that the density of the 
emanation was about four times that of carbonic acid, a result in 
good accord with that found for the radium emanation (section 
153). 

213. Radio-activity of constituents of the earth. Elster 
and Geiteh observed that, although in many cases the conductivity 
of the air was abnormally high in underground enclosures, the 
conductivity varied greatly for different places. In the Baumann 
Cave, for example, the conductivity of the air was nine times the 
normal, but in the Iberg Cave only three times the normal. In a 
cellar at Clausthal the conductivity was only slightly greater than 
the normal, but the excited radio-activity obtained on a negatively 
charged wire exposed in it was only 1/11 of the excited radio- 
activity obtained when the wire was exposed in the free air. It 
was concluded from these experiments that the amount of radio- 
activity in the different places probably varied with the nature 
of the soil. Observations were then made on the conductivity of 
the air sucked up from the earth at different parts of the country. 
The clayey and limestone soils at Wolfenbiittel were found to be 
strongly active, the conductivity varying from four to sixteen times 
the normal amount. A sample of air from the shell limestone of 
Wurzburg and from the basalt of Wilhelmshohe showed very little 
activity. 

Experiments were made to see if any radio-active substance 
could be detected in the soil itself. For this purpose some earth 
was placed on a dish and introduced under a bell-jar, similar to that 
shown in Fig. 59. The conductivity of the air in the bell-jar 


1 Phys. Zeit. 4, p. 522, 1903. 
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increased ^ith the time, rising to three times the normal va ne 
after several days Little difference was observed whether the 
earth was dry or moist The activity of the soil seemed to be 
permanent, for no change in the activity was observed after the 
earth had been laid aside for eight months 

Attempts were then made to separate the radio-active con- 
stituent from the soil by chemical treatment For this purpose 
a sample of clay was tested By extraction mth hydrochlonc 
acid all the calcium carbonate was removed On rying 
clay, the activity was found to be reduced, but it spontaneous y 
regained its original activity in the course of a few days It thus 
seems probable that an active product had been separated from 
the soil by the acid Elster and Geitel consider that an active 
substance was present in the clay, which formed a pro uc 
readily soluble in hydrochlonc acid than the active material itself 
There seemed to be a process analogous to the separation of ih 
from thorium by precipitation with ammonia 

Experiments were also made to see if substances placed m the 
earth acquired any radio-activity For this purpose samp es 0 
potter’s clay, whitening, and heavy spar, wrapped in linen, were 
placed in the earth 50 cms below the surface After an iii^^erv^l 
of a month, those were dug up and their activity examined ihe 
clay was the only substance which showed any activity Ibe 
activity of the clay diminished with the time, showing t at ac ivi y 
had been excited in it by the emanations present in the soil 

Elster and Geitel’- have recently found that a large quan 1 y o 
the radio-active emanation can be obtained by sucking am through 
clay In some cases, the conductivity of the air in the testing 
vessel was increased over 100 times They have a so oun a 
“fango”-a fine mud obtained from hot springs m Battaglia, 
Northern Italy-gives off three or four times as much 
as clay By treating the fango with acid, the active subst 
present was dissolved On adding some barium chloride to the 
solution, and precipitating the barium as sulphate, ^ 
substance was removed, and in this way a precipitate was obtained 
over 100 times as active, weight for weight, as the origina ango 
Comparisons were made of the rate of decay of the excited activity, 
1 Zeit 5, No 1, p H 190S 
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due to the emanation from fango, with that due to . the radium 
emanation, and within the limit of error, the decay curves obtained 
were found to he identical. There can thus be little doubt that 
the activity observed in fango is due to the presence of a small 
quantity of radium. Elster and Geitel calculate that the amount 
of radium, contained in it, is only about one thousandth of the 
amount to be obtained from an equal weight of pitchblende from 
Joachimstahl. 

The natural carbomc acid arising from great depths of old 
volcanic soil was also tested. The carbon dioxide was obtained 
from the worts in the liquid state. The gas was found to show 
distinct activity, and was able to produce excited activity on the 
surface of the vessel. After an interval of 16 days the gas was 
again tested and found to be inactive. 

These results are similar to those of J. J. Thomson, who found 
an active emanation in the water obtained from deep wells. 

214. Effect of meteorological conditions upon the 
radio-activity of the atmosphere. The original experiments 
of Elster and Geitel on the excited radio-activity derived from 
the atmosphere were repeated by Rutherford and Allan^ in 
Canada. It was found that a large amount of excited radio- 
activity could he derived from the air, and that the effects were 
similar to those observed by Elster and Geitel in Germany. This 
was the case even on the coldest day in winter, when the ground 
was covered deeply with snow and the wind was blowing from the 
north over snow-covered lands. The results showed that the 
radio-activity present in the air was not much affected by the 
presence of moisture, for the air during a Canadian winter is 
extremely dry. The greatest amount of excited activity on a 
negatively charged wire was obtained in a strong wind. In some 
cases the amount produced for a given time of exposure was ten 
to twenty times the normal amount. A cold bright day of winter 
usually gave more effect than a warm dull day in summer. 

Elster and GeiteP have made a detailed examination of the 
effect of meteorological conditions on the amount of excited radio- 
activity to he derived from the atmosphere. For this purpose a 

^ P/ll?. Mag, Dec. 1902. J Zeit. 4, pp. 137, 138 1902. 
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simple portable appaiatus^ was devised by them and used for the 
whole series of experiments A large number of observations were 
taken, extending over a period of twelve months They found 
that the amount of excited activity obtained was subject to great 
variations The extreme values obtained varied in the ratio of 
16 to 1 No direct connection could be traced between the amount 
of ionization in the atmosphere and the amount of excited activity 
produced They found that the greatest amount of excited activity 
was obtained during a fog, while the amount of ionization in the 
air IS then small This result, however, is not necessarily contra- 
dictory to the view that the ionization and activity of the air 
are to a certain extent connected From the experiments of 
Miss Brooks on the effect of dust m acting as carriers of excited 
activity, it IS to be expected that more excited activity would be 
obtained during a fog than in clear air The particles of water 
become centres for the deposit of radio-active matter The 
positive carriers are thus anchored and are not removed from 
the air by the earth’s field In a strong electric field, these 
small drops will be carried to the negative electrode and mamfest 
their activity on the surface of the wire On the other hand, the 
distribution of water globules throughout the air causes the ions 
in the air to disappear rapidly in consequence of their diffusion to 
the surface of the drops (see section 31) For this reason the 
denser the fog, the smaller will be the conductivitj observed in 
the air 

Lowering the temperature of the air had a decided influence 
The average activity observed below 0° C was 1 44 times the 
activity observed above 0° C The height of the barometer was 
found to exert a marked influence on the amount of excited activity 
to be derived from the air The lower the barometer the greater 
was the amount of excited activity in the air The effect of 
variation of the height of the barometer is intelligible, when it is 
considered that probably a large proportion of the radio-activity 
observed in the air is due to the radio-active emanations which 
are continuously diffusing from the eaith into the atmosphere 
Elster and Geitel have suggested that a lowering of the pressure 
of the air would cause the air fi:om the ground to be drawn up 
1 Phys Zeit 4, p 622, 1906 
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from the capillaries of the earth into the atmosphere. This, how- 
ever, need not necessarily be the case if the conditions of the escape 
of the emanation into the atmosphere are altered by the variation 
of the position of underground water or by a heavy fall of ram. 

The amount of excited activity to be derived from the air on 
the Baltic Coast was only one-third of that observed inland at 
Wolfenbiittel. Experiments on the radio-activity of the air in 
mid-ocean would be of great importance in order to settle whether 
the radio-activity observed in the air is due to the emanations 
from the soil alone. It is to be expected that the radio-activity 
of the air at different points of the earth would vary widely, and 
would largely depend on the nature of the soil. 

Some interesting experiments have been made by McLennan^ 
on the amount of excited radio-activity to be derived from the air 
when filled with fine spray. The experiments were made at the 
foot of the American Fall at Niagara. An insulated wire was 
suspended near the foot of the Fall, and the amount of excited 
activity on the wire compared with the amount to be obtained on 
the same wire for the same exposure in Toronto. The amount of 
activity obtained from the air at Toronto was generally five or six 
times that obtained from the air at the Falls. In these experi- 
ments it was not necessary to use an electric machine to charge 
the wire negatively, for the falhng spray kept the insulated wire 
permanently charged to a potential of about - 7500 volts. These 
results indicate that the falling spray had a negative charge and 
electrified the wire. The small amount of the excited radio- 
activity at the Falls was probably due to the fact that the 
negatively charged drops abstracted the positively charged radio- 
active carriers from the atmosphere, and in falling carried them 
to the^ nver below. On collecting the spray and evaporating it, 
no active residue was obtained. Such a result is, however, to be 
expected on account of the minute proportion of the spray tested 
compared with that present in the air. 

215. A very penetrating radiation from the earth^s 
surface. McLennan", and Rutherford and Cooke® independently 

^ Phys. Rev, 16, p. 184, 1903, and Phil. Mag. 5, p 419, 1903. 

2 Phys. Rev. No, 4, 1903. a Amenc. Phys. Soc. Dec. 1902. 
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observed the presence of a very penetrating radiation inside build- 
ings McLennan measured the natural conductivity of the air in 
a large closed metal cylinder by means of a sensitive electrometer 
The cylinder was then placed inside another and the space between 
filled with water For a thickness of water between the cylinders 
of 25 cms the conductivity of the air in the inner cylinder fell to 
about 63 per cent of its initial value This result shows that part 
of the ionization in the inner cylinder was due to a penetrating 
radiation from an external source, which radiation was partially or 
wholly absorbed in water 

Eutherford and Cooke observed that the rate of discharge of a 
sealed brass electroscope was diminished by placing a lead screen 
around the electroscope A detailed investigation of the decrease 
of the rate of discharge in the electroscope, when surrounded by 
metal screens, was made later by Cooke ^ A thickness of 5 cms of 
lead round the electroscope decreased the rate of discharge about 
30 per cent Further increase of the thickness of the screen had 
no effect When the apparatus was surrounded by 5 tons of pig- 
lead the rate of discharge was about the same as when surrounded 
by a plate about 3 cms thick An iron screen also diminished the 
rate of discharge to about the same extent as the lead By suitably 
arranging lead screens it was found that the radiation came equally 
from all directions It was of the same intensity by night as by 
day In order to be sure that this penetrating radiation did not 
arise from the presence of radio-active substances m the laboratory, 
the experiments were lepeated in buildings in which radio-active 
substances had never been introduced, and also on the open ground 
far removed from any building In all cases a diminution of the rate 
of discharge of the electroscope, when surrounded by lead screens, 
was observed These results show that a penetrating radiation is 
present at the surface of the earth, arising partly from the earth 
itself and partly from the atmosphere 

This result is not unexpected, when the ladio-activity of the 
earth and atmosphere is taken into account The writer has 
found that bodies madt active by exposure to the emanations from 
thorium and radium give out 7 rays It is then to be expected 
that the very similar excited ladio activity which is present m 
1 Phil Mag Oct 1903 
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the earth and atmosphere should also give rise to 7 rays of 
a similar character. 

216. Comparison of the radio-activit 7 of the atmo- 
sphere with that produced by the radio-elements- The 

radio-active phenomena observed in the earth and atmosphere are 
very similar in character to those produced by thorium and radium. 
Eaio-active emanations are present in the air of caves and cellars, 
in natural carbonic acid, and in deep well water, and these emana- 
tions produce excited radio-activity on ajl bodies m contact with 
them. The question now arises whether these effects are due to 
tnown radio-elements present in the earth or to unknown kinds 
of radio-active matter ? The simplest method of testing this point 
is to compare the rates of decay of the radio-active products in 
the atmosphere with those of the known radio-active products of 
thorium and radium. A cursory examination of the facts at once 
shows that the radio-activity of the atmosphere is much more 
closely allied to effects produced by radium than to those due to 
thorium The activity of the emanation released from well water, 
and also that sucked up from the earth, decays to half value in 
about 3 3 days, while the activity of the radium emanation decays 
to half value m an interval of 3‘7 to 4 days. Considering the 
diflScnlty of making accurate determinations of these quantities, 
the rates of decay of the activity of the emanations from the earth 
and from radium agree within the limits of experimental error. 
Bumstead and Wheeler have shown that the emanation from the 
soil and surface water of New Haven is identical with the radinm 
emanation. If the emanation from the earth is the same as that 
from radium, the excited activity produced should have the same 
rate of decay as that from radium. The emanation from well 
water m England approximately fulfils this condition (section 212), 
but an observation recorded hy Ebert and Ewers (section 212 ) 
seems to show that the excited activity due to the emanation 
sucked up from the earth decays at a very slow rate compared 
with that due to radium. 

On comparing the rates of decay of the excited activity derived 
from the atmosphere and of that produced by radium, the evidence 
is to some extent conflicting. The activity of a negatively charged 
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Wire, exposed m the open air, decays according to an exponential 
law with the time, falling to half value in 45 minutes On the 
other hand, the activity of freshly fallen rain and snow falls to 
half value in about 30 minutes Now the activity of a wire, made 
active by exposure to the radium emanation, is at first irregular, 
but about an hour after removal it decays according to an expo- 
nential law with the time, falling to half value in 28 minutes 
The agreement between the rates of decay of the activity of the 
emanation in the air and the excited activity produced on rain and 
snow, with the similar effects produced by radium, strongly sup- 
ports the view that the radium emanation is present in the soil 
and atmosphere Allan ^ has also obtained evidence to show that 
the rate of decay of the excited activity produced on a negatively 
charged wire is the resultant of the rates of decay of several types 
of matter which have different rates of decay For example, the 
activity transferred from the active wire to a piece of leather 
moistened with ammonia, fell to half value m 38 minutes, while on 
a piece of absorbent felt treated similarly the activity fell to half 
value m 60 minutes Thus it seems probable that different types 
of active matter are collected by the negatively charged wire, 
which are soluble in ammonia in different degrees An accurate 
determination of the rate of decay of the excited activity from 
actinium would be of interest, in order to see if the activity derived 
from the air may be due in part to the presence of the actinium 
emanation 

Considering the results as a whole, there is evidence that other 
radio-active substances besides radium and thorium are present in 
the earth There can be little doubt, howevei, that part of the 
radio-activity of the atmosphere is due to the radium emanation, 
which IS continually diffusing into the atmosphere from the pores 
of the earth Since radio-activity has been observed in the 
atmosphere at all points at which observations have, so far, been 
made, there can be little doubt that radio-active matter is dis- 
tributed in minute quantities throughout the soil of the earth 
The volatile emanations escape into the atmosphere by diffusion, 
or are carried to the surface in spring water or by the escape of 
underground gases, and cause the ladio-active phenomena observed 
1 Phys Rev 16, p 306, 1903 
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in the atmosphere. The observation of Elster and Geitel that the 
radio-activity of the air is much less near the sea than inland is 
at once explained, if the radio-activity of the atmosphere is due 
mamly to the diffusion of emanations from the soil into the air 
above it. 

The rare gases helium and xenon which exist in the atmosphere 
have been tested and found to he non-radio-active. The radio- 
activity of the air cannot be ascribed to a slight radio-activity 
possessed by either of these gases. 

In order to account for the effect observed, it is only necessary 
to suppose that the radio-active substance is present in minute 
quantity mixed with the soil Suppose, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, that the radio-activity of the atmosphere is due to the radium 
emanation escaping from the earth's surface. The air sucked from 
the soil in many eases shows 20 times the conductivity of ordinary 
air. Now it will be shown (section 218) that the natural 
conductivity of air observed in closed vessels corresponds to a 
production of about 30 ions per c.c. per second. The active air of 
20 times the normal conductivity thus gives rise to about 600 ions 
per c c. per second. In 100 litres of this active air the number of 
ions produced per second is therefore 6 x lO'^. Now it has been 
found that the saturation current in a sealed vessel, due to the 
emanation from one gram of radium chloride, corresponds to a 
current of 2*5 x 10”^ electro-magnetic units. Taking the charge of 
an ion as 1 1 x 10“^® electro-magnetic units, this corresponds to a 
production of 2*3 x 10^® ions in the gas per second. The emanation 
present in 100 litres of air, of activity 20 times the normal activity, 
would thus correspond to the amount released by solution of 
.3 X 10”® of a gram of radium chloride. A very minute amount of 
radium per cubic foot of soil would account for the radio-active 
effects observed. 

217. Radio-activity of ordinary materials. It has been 
shown that radio-active matter seems to he distributed fairly 
uniformly over the surface of the earth and in the atmosphere. 
The very important question arises whether the small radio-activity 
observed is due to known or unknown radio-elements present in 
the earth and atmosphere, or to a feeble radio-activity of matter 
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an general, which is only readily detectable when large quantities 
of matter are present The experimental evidence is not yet 
sufficient to answer this question, but undoubted proof has been 
obtained that many of the metals show a very feeble radio-activity 
"Whether this radio-activity is due to the presence of a slight trace 
of the radio-elements or is an actual property of the metals them- 
selves still remains in doubt This point will be discussed on 
more detail later in section 220 

Schuster^ has pointed out that every physical property hitherto 
discovered for one element has been found to be shared by all 
the others in varying degrees For example, the property of 
magnetism is most strongly marked in iron, nickel, and cobalt, but 
all other substances are found to be either feebly magnetic or 
diamagnetic It might thus be expected on general principles 
that all matter should exhibit the property of radio-activity m 
varying degrees On the view developed in chapter x the 
presence of this property is an indication that the matter is 
undergoing change accompanied by the expulsion of charged 
particles It does not, however, by any means follow that because 
the atom of one element in the course of time becomes unstable 
and breaks up, that, therefore, the atoms of all the other elements 
pass through similar phases of instabihty 

It has alieady been mentioned (section 8), that Mme Curie 
made a very extensive examination of most of the elements an 
their compounds for radio-activity The electric method was 
used, and any substance possessing an activity of 1/100 of that of 
uranium would certainly have been detected With the exception 
of the known radio-elements and the minerals containing uranium 
and thorium, no other substances were found to be radio-active 
even to that degree 

Certain substances like phosphorus** possess the property of 
ionizing a gas under special conditions The air which is drawn 
over the phosphorus is conducting, but it has not yet been settled 
whether this conductivity is due merely to ions formed at the 
surface of the phosphorus or to ions produced by the phosphorus 
nuclei or emanations, as they have been termed, which are carried 


1 British Assoc 1903 

2 J J Thomson, Conduction of Electiicity through Gases, p 324, 1903 
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along with the current of air. It does not however appear that 
the ionization of the gas is in any way due to the presence of a 
penetrating t 3 rpe of radiation such as is emitted by the radio- 
active bodies. Le Bon (section 8) observed that quinine sulphate, 
after being heated to a temperature below the melting point and 
then allowed to cool, showed for a time strong phosphorescence 
and was able rapidly to discharge an electroscope. The discharging 
action of quinine sulphate under varying conditions has been very 
carefully examined by Miss Gatesh The ionization could not be 
observed through thin aluminium foil or gold-leaf but appeared 
to be confined to the surface. The current observed by an electro- 
meter was found to vary with the direction of the electric field, 
indicating that the positive and negative ions had very different 
mobilities. The discharging action appears to be due either to an 
ionization of the gas very close to the surface by some short ultra- 
violet light waves, accompanying the phosphorescence, or to a 
chemical action taking place at the surface. 

Thus, neither phosphorus nor quinine sulphate can be con- 
sidered to be radio-active, even under the special conditions when 
they are able to discharge an electrified body. No evidence in 
either case has been found that the ionization is due to the 
emission of a penetrating radiation. 

No certain evidence has yet been obtained that any body can 
be made radio-active by exposure to Edntgen or cathode rays. 
A metal exposed to the action of Rontgen rays gives rise to a 
secondary radiation which is very readily absorbed in a few 
centimetres of air. It is possible that this secondary radiation 
may prove to be analogous in some respects to the a rays from 
the radio-elements. The secondary radiation, however, ceases 
immediately the Rontgen rays are cut off. Villard® observed that 
a piece of bismuth produced a feeble photographic action after it 
had been exposed for some time to the action of the cathode 
rays in a vacuum. It has not however been shown that the 
bismuth gives out rays of a character similar to those of the 
radio-active bodies. 

The existence of a very feeble radio-activity of ordinary matter 

^ Amei. Phys. Soc, Oct. 1903. 

2 Societi de Physique, July, 1900. 
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has been deduced from the study of the conductivity of gases m 
closed vessels The conductivity is extremely minute, and special 
methods are required to determine it with accuracy A brief 
account will now be given of the gradual growth of our knowledge 
on this important question 

218 Conductivity of air in closed vessels Since the 
time of Coulomb onwards several investigators have believed that 
a charged conductor placed inside a closed vessel lost its charge 
more rapidly than could be explained by the conduction leak 
across the insulating support Matteucci, as early as 1850, observed 
that the rate of loss of charge was independent of the potential 
Boys, by using quartz insulators of different lengths and diameters, 
arrived at the conclusion that the leakage must in part take place 
through the air This loss of charge in a closed vessel was believed 
to be due in some way to the presence of dust particles in the air 
On the discovery that gases became temporary conductors of 
electricity under the influence of Rontgen rays and the rays from 
radio-active substances, attention was again drawn to this question 
Geiteb and C T R Wilson' independently attacked the problem 
and both came to the conclusion that the loss of charge was due 
to a constant ionization of the air in the closed vessel Geitel 
employed m his experiments an apparatus similar to that shovra 
in Fig 59 The loss of charge of an Exner electroscope, with the 
cylinder of wire netting Z attached, was observed in a closed vessel 
contaming about 30 litres of air The electroscope system was 
found to dimmish in potential at the rate of about 40 volts per 
hour, and this leakage was shown not to be due to a want of 
insulation of the supports 

Wilson, on the other hand, used a vessel of very small volume, 
in order to work with air which could he completely freed from 
dust In the first experiments a silvered glass vessel with a 
volume of only 163 c c was employed The experimental arrange- 
ment IS shown in Fig 60 

The conductor of which the loss of charge was to be measured, 
was placed near the centre of the vessel A It consisted of a 

1 Phys Zeit 2 p 116, 1900 
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narrow strip of metal with a gold-leaf attached. The strip of 
metal was fixed to the upper rod by means of a small sulphur head. 
The upper rod was connected to a sulphur condenser with an 
Exner electroscope B attached to indicate its potential. The 
gold-leaf system was initially charged to the same potential as 
the upper rod and condenser by means of a fine steel wire which 
was caused to touch the gold-leaf system by the attraction of a 
magnet brought near it. The rate of movement of the gold-leaf 



Pig. 60. 


was measured by means of a microscope provided with a micro- 
meter eye-piece. By keeping the upper rod at a slightly higher 
potential than the gold-leaf system, it was ensured that the loss 
of charge of the gold-leaf system was not in any way due to a 
conduction leakage across the sulphur bead. 

The method employed by Wilson in these experiments is 
very certain and convenient when an extremely small rate of 
discharge is to be observed. In this respect the electroscope is 
able to measure with certainty a rate of loss of charge much 
smaller than can be measured by a sensitive electrometer. 




;^X] AND OF ORDINARY MATERIALS olO 

Both Geitel and Wilson found that the leakage of the insulated 
system m dust free air -was the same for a positive as for a negative 
charge, and was independent of the potential over a considerable 
range The leakage was the same in the dark as in diffuse 
daylight The independence of leakage of the potential is strong 
evidence that the loss of charge is due to a constant ionization of 
the air When the electric field acting on the gas exceeds a 
certam value all the ions are earned to the electrodes before re- 
combination occurs A saturation current is reached, and it will 
be independent of further mcrease of the electnc field, provided, 
of course, a potential sufficiently high to cause a spark to pass is 
not applied 

C T B, Wilson has recently devised a striking expenment to 
show the presence of ions in dust-free air which is not exposed to 
any external ionizing agency Two large metal plates are placed 
in a glass vessel connected to an expansion apparatus similar to 
that described in section 34 On expanding the air the presence 
of the ions is shown by the appearance of a slight cloud between 
the plates These condensation nuclei carry an electnc charge 
and are apparently similar in all respects to the ions produce 
in gases by X rays or by the rays firom active substances 

Wilson found that the loss of charge of the insulated system 
was independent of the locality The rate of discharge was un- 
altered when the apparatus was placed in a deep tunnel, so that 
It did not appear that the loss of charge was due to an external 
radiation From experiments already described, however (section 
215), it IS probable that about 30 per cent of the rate of discharge 
observed was due to a very penetrating radiation This experiment 
of Wilson’s indicates that the intensity of the penetrating radiation 
was the same m the tunnel as at the earth’s surface Wilson 
found that the ionization of the air was about the same in a brass 
vessel as in one of glass, and came to the conclusion that the 
air was spontaneously ionized 

Using a brass vessel of volume about 471 cc, Wilson e- 
termined the number of ions that must be produced in am 
per unit volume per second, m order to account for the loss ot 
charge of the insulated system The leakage system was found 
to have a capacity of about 1 1 electrostatic umts, and lost its 
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charge at the rate of 4*1 volts per hour for a potential of 210 volts, 
and 4*0 volts per hour for a potential of 120 volts. Taking the 
charge on an ion as 3*4 x 10"^® electrostatic units, this corresponds 
to a production of 26 ions per second. 

Rutherford and Allan^ repeated the results of Geitel and 
Wilson, using an electrometer method. The saturation current 
was observed between two concentric zinc cylinders of diameter 
25*5 and 7*5 cms. respectively and length 154 cms. It was found 
that the saturation current could practically be obtained with a 
potential of a few volts. Saturation was however obtained with 
a lower voltage after the air had remained undisturbed in the 
cylinders for several days. This was probably due to the gradual 
settling of the dust originally present in the air. 

Later observations of the number of ions produced in air in 
sealed vessels have been made by Patterson^ by Harms®, and by 
Cooked The results obtained by different observers are shown 
in the following table. The value of the charge on an ion is taken 
as 3*4 X 10^^® electrostatic units : 


Material of vessel 

Number of ions 
produced per c.c. 
per second 

Observer 

Silvered glass ... 

36 

C T R. Wilson 

Brass 

26 

JJ 5» 

Zinc 

27 

Rutherford and Allan 

Glass 

53 to 63 

Harms 

Iron 

61 

Patterson 

Cleaned brass ... 

10 

Cooke 


It will be shown later that the differences in these results are 
probably due to differences in the radio-activity of the containing 
vessel. 

219. Effect of pressure and nature of gas, 0. T. R. Wilson 
{loc, cit.) found that the rate of leakage of a charged conductor 
varied approximately as the pressure of the air between the pres- 
sures examined, viz. 43 mms. and 743 mms. of mercury. These 
results point to the conclusion that, in a good vacuum, a charged 

^ Phil, Mag, Dec. 1902. 2 Mag. August, 1903. 

^ Phys, Zeit 4, No. 1, p. 11, 1902 4 p/„^, ]^ 9 Q 3 
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body 'would lose its charge extremely slowly This is m agreement 
with an observation of Crookes, who found that a pair of gold- 
leaves retained their charge for several months in a high vacuum 
Wilson' at a later date investigated the leakage for different 
gase"? The results are included in the following table, where the 
ionization produced m air is taken as unity 


G-as 

Relative 

ionization 

Relative ionization 
density 

Air 

100 

1 00 

Hydrogen 

Carbon dioxide 

0 184 

169 

2 7 

1 10 

Sulphur dioxide 

2 64 

1 21 

109 

Chloroform 

4 7 


With the exception of hydrogen, the ionization produced m 
different gases is approximately proportional to the density The 
relative ionization is very similar to that observed by Strutt 
(section 45) for gases exposed to the influence of the a and ^ rays 
from radio-active substances, and points to the conclusion that the 
lomzation observed may be due either to a radiation from the 


walls of the vessel or from external sources 

Patterson'^ examined the variation of the ionization of an 
with pressure in a large iron vessel of diameter 30 cms and length 
20 cms The current between a central electrode and the cylinder 
was measured by means of a sensitive Dolezalek electrometer 
He found that the saturation cuirent was practically indepen en 
of the pressure for pressures greater than 300 mms of mercujr 
Below a pressure of 80 mins the current varied directly as the 
nressure For air at atmospheric pressure, the current was mde- 
pendent of the temperature up to 450= C With further increase 
of temperature, the current began to increase, and the increase 
was more rapid when the central electrode was charged negatively 
than when it was charged positively This difference was ascribed 
to the production of positive ions at the surface of the ^^on vessel 
The results obtained by Patterson render it very improbable that 
the ionization observed in air is due to a spontaneous ionization of 
the enclosed air for it would be expected that the amount of 
this lomzation would depend on the temperature of the gas Un 
1 Proc Boy Soo 69, p 277. 1901 ^ Mag Aug 1903 
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the other hand, the results are to be expected if the ionization 
of the enclosed air is mainly due to an easily absorbed radiation 
from the walls of the vessel. If this radiation had a penetrating 
power about equal to that observed for the a rays of the radio- 
elements, the radiation would be absorbed in a few centimetres of 
air. With diminution of pressure, the radiations would traverse 
a greater distance of air before complete absorption, but the total 
ionization produced by the rays would still remain about the same, 
until the pressure was reduced suflSciently to allow the radiation 
to traverse the air space in the vessel without complete absorption. 
With still further diminution of pressure, the total ionization 
produced by the radiation, and in consequence the current observed, 
will vary directly as the pressure. 

220. Examination of ordinary matter for radio-activity. 

Strutth Mcliennan and Burton*, and Cooke®, independently ob- 
served about the same time that ordinary matter is radio-active 
to a slight degree. Strutt, by means of an electroscope, observed 
that the ionization produced in a closed vessel varied with the 
material of the vessel. A glass vessel with a removeable base 
was employed and the vessel was Imed with the material to be 
examined. The following table shows the relative results obtained. 
The amount of leakage observed is expressed in terms of the 
number of scale divisions of the eye-piece passed over per hour 
by the gold-leaf: 


Material of lining of vessel 

Leakage in scale 
divisions per hour 

Tinfoil 

„ another sample 

Glass coated with phosphoric acid 
Silver chemically deposited on glass 

Zinc 

Lead 

Copper (clean) ... . [ 

„ ^ (oxidized) 

Platinum (various samples) .*! 

Aluminium 

3*3 

2-3 

1*3 

1-6 

1*2 

2-2 

2-3 

1-7 

2-0, 2 9, 3 9 

1*4 


1 Phil. Mag. June, 1903. Nature, Feb. 19, 1903 
“ Phys. Mev. No. i, 1903. J. J. Thomson, Nature, Feb. 26, 1903. 
® Phil. Mag. Aug. 6, 1903. Rutherford, Nature, April 2, 1903. 
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There are thus marked differences m the leakage observed for 
different materials and also considerable differences in different 
samples of the same metal For example, one specimen of platinum 
caused nearly twice the leakage of another sample from a different 
stock 

McLennan and Burton, on the other hand, measured by means 
of a sensitive electrometer the lonmation current produced m the 
air in a closed iron cylinder 25 cms m diameter and 130 cms in 
length, in which an insulated central electrode was placed The 
open cylinder was first exposed for some time at the open window 
of the laboratory It was then removed, the top and bottom 
closed, and the saturation current through the gas determined as 
soon as possible In all cases it was observed that the current 
diminished for two or three hours to a mimmum and then very 
slowly increased again In one experiment, for example, the imtial 
current observed corresponded to 30 on an arbitrary scale In the 
course of four hours the current fell to a minimum of 6 6, and 
44 hours later had risen to a practical maximum of 24 The 
mitial decrease observed is probably due to a radio-activity of 
the enclosed air or walls of the vessel, which decayed rapidly 
with the time The decay of the excited activity produced on 
the interior surface of the cylinder when exposed to the air was 
probably responsible for a part of the decrease obsen ed McLennan 
ascribes the increase of current with time to a radio-active ema- 
nation which IS given off from the cylmder, and ionizes the enclosed 
air On placing linings of lead, tin, and zinc in the iron cylm er, 
considerable differences were observed both of the minimum current 
and also of the final maximum Lead gave about twice the cur- 
rent due to zinc, while tm gave an intermediate value These 
results are similar in character to those obtained by Strutt 
McLennan and Burton also investigated the effect of 
nution of pressure on the current The cylinder was filled with 
air to a pressure of 7 atmospheres, and allowed to stand until 
the current reached a constant value The air was then allowed 
to escape and the pressuie reduced to 44 mms of mercury The 
current was found to vary approximately as the pressure over the 
whole range These results are not in agreement with the results 
of Patterson already described, nor with some later experiments 
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of Strutt. McLennan's results however point to the conclusion 
that the ionization was mainly due to an emanation emitted from 
the metal. Since the air was rapidly removed, a proportionate 
amount of the emanation would he removed also, and it might 
thus be expected that the current would vary directly as the 
pressure. If this is the case the current through the gas at low 
pressures should increase again to a maximum if time is allowed 
for a fresh emanation to form. 

H. L. Cooke, using an electroscopic method, obtained results 
very similar to those given by Strutt. Cooke observed that a pene- 
trating radiation was given out from brick. When a brass vessel 
containing the gold-leaf system was surrounded by brick, the 
discharge of the electroscope was increased by 40 to 50 per cent. 
This radiation was of about the same penetrating power as the 
rays from radio-active substances. The rays were completely 
absorbed by surrounding the electroscope by a sheet of lead 2 mms. 
in thickness. This result is in agreement with the observation 
of Elster and Geitel, already mentioned, that radio-active matter 
was present in clay freshly dug up from the earth. 

Cooke also observed that the ionization of the air in a brass 
electroscope could be reduced to about one-third of its usual 
value if the interior surface of the brass was carefully cleaned. By 
removing the interior surface of the brass he was able to reduce 
the ionization of the enclosed air from 30 to 10 ions per c.c. per 
second. This is an important observation, and indicates that a 
large proportion of the radio-activity observed in ordinary matter 
is due to a deposit of radio-active matter on its surface. It has 
already been shown (sections 173 and 188) thafc bodies which 
have been exposed in the presence of the radium emanation 
retain a residual activity which decays extremely slowly. There 
can be no doubt that the radium emanation is present in the 
atmosphere, and the exposed surface of matter, in consequence, 
will become coated with an invisible film of radio-active matter, 
deposited from the atmosphere. On account of the slow decay of 
this activity it is probable that the activity of matter exposed in 
the open air would steadily increase for a long interval. Metals, 
even if they are originally inactive, would thus acquire a fairly 
permanent activity, but it should be possible to get rid of this 
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by removing the surface of the metal or by chemical treat- 
ment 

It must be borne in mind that the activity observed in ordinary 
matter is excessively minute The lowest rate of production of 
ions yet observed is 10 per cubic centimetre per second in a 
brass vessel Suppose a spherical brass vessel is taken of capacity 
1 litre The area of the mtenor surface would be about 480 sq 
cms and the total number of ions produced per second would be 
about 10‘ Now it has been shown in section 104 that an a 
particle projected from radium probably gives rise to 7 x 10* ions 
before it is absorbed m the gas An expulsion of one a particle 
every 7 seconds from the whole vessel, or of one a particle from 
each square centimetre of surface per hour would thus account for 
the minute conductivity observed Even if it were supposed that 
this activity is the result of a breaking up of the matter com- 
posing the vessel the dismtegration of one atom per second per 
gram, provided it was accompanied by the expulsion of an a 
particle, would folly account for the conductivity observed 

Strutt^ has recently observed that a radio-active emanation can 
be obtained by bubblmg air through mercury The emanation 
appears to be very similar m character to that emitted by radiuin 
emanation, for its activity decays to half value in 3 18 days and 
the excited activity to half value in 20 minutes An emanation 
was also obtamed by drawing air over red-hot copper 

Bumstead and Wheeler* have repeated the expenments of 
Strutt of bubblmg air through mercury, but were unable to 
detect any increase of the conductivity of air, which had been 
circulated through hot mercury for fourteen hours, although an 
increase of 10 per cent of the natural conductivity could have 
been detected These results mdicate that the emanation from 
mercury obtamed in the experiments of Strutt was probably due 
to the presence of a mmute amount of radium as an impurity 

There is not yet sufficient evidence to decide with certainty 
whether ordmary matter possesses the property of radio-activity 
There is no doubt that, if matter possesses the property at all, 
it does so to a mmute extent The extreme mmuteness of the 

1 Fhil Mag Julj, 1903 

2 Amer Jour Science, 17, p HO, Feb 1904 ^ 
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radio-activity observed, and the distribution of radio-active matter 
throughout the constituents of the earth, render it difficult to be 
certain that any substance, however carefully prepared, is freed 
from possible radio-active impurities. A careful comparison of 
the rates of decay of the activity of the emanations obtained from 
ordinary matter, and of the excited activity, with the corresponding 
rates of decay of the activity of the products of the known radio- 
active substances, may throw some light on the question. 
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production of ozone by radium rays, 
174 

coloration of glass by radium rays, 174 
theory of radio-activity, 318 
possible absorption by radio-elements 
of unknown radiations, 321 
Curie, J et P 

quartz piezo-41ectrique, 87 et seq. 
Curie, P. et Danne 
diffusion of radio-active emanation, 
231 

decay of excited activity from radium, 
262 

occlusion of radium emanation in 
solids, 264 

Curie, P. and Debierne 
active gases evolved from radium, 210 
phosphorescence produced by radium 
emanation, 211 

distribution of luminosity, 211 
rate of production of emanation inde- 
pendent of pressure, 224 
effect of pressure on amount of ex- 
cited activity, 282 
Curie, P. and Laborde 
heat emission of radium, 158 
origin of heat from radium, 319 
Current 

through gases, 28 et seq 
variation of with distance between 
the plates, 56 et seq. 
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Current {cont ) 

variation of with pressure of gas, 
68 et seq 

variation of, with nature of gas, 61 
measurement of, by galvanometer, 69 
measurement ot, by electroscope, 70 
et seq 

measurement of, by electrometer 84 
measurement of by quaitz piezo 
61ectrique, 87 

magnitude of, for one gram of radium, 
156 

Danne and Curie P 

diffusion of radium emanation, 231 
decay of excited activity fiom radium, 
262 

occlusion of radium emanation in 
solids, 264 
Danysz 

action of radium rays on slan, 177 
Darwin, Gr H 
age of sun, 343 
Debierne 
actinium, 22 

emanation ±iom actinium, 208 
effect of magnetic held on activity 
excited fiom actinium, 288 
barium made active by actinium, 289 
Debieine and Curie 

evolution of gas from radium, 175 
active gas evolved fiom radium, 210 
pliosplioresceiK e pioduced by radium 
emanation, 211 

distiibution of luminosity, 211 
rate ot pioduction of emanation mde 
pendent of piessme, 224 
effect of pressuie on excited activity, 
282 
Decay 

ot beating effect of emanation, 162 
ot activity ot Ih X, 180 
of activity ot Ur X, 182 
significance of law ot, 189 
effect of conditions on the late of, 190 
of activity of tiioimm emanation, 200 
of activity of radium emanation 206 
excited activity due to thorium tor 
long cxposuic, 256 
excited activity due to thoiium for 
short exposure, 258 
excited activity due to radium, 261 
excited activity of slow decay due to 
radium, 264, 291 

excited activity fiom atmosphere, 351 
et Heq 

of activity of lain and snow, 356 
of emanation from earth, 358 
ditferenoGs in, ot excited activity from 
atmosphere, 368 


Deflection 

of rays in a magnetic field, 92 
of /3 lays m a magnetic field, 95 et seq 
of jS rays in an electrostatic field, 106 
of a rays m a magnetic held 117 et seq 
of a rays in an electrostatic field, 121 
of “ions activants” m a magnetic 
field 288 
Demar^ay 

spectrum of radium 16 
Des Coudres 

magnetic and electric deviation of a 
rays of radium, 122 
determination of ejm for a rays, 122 
velocity ot cathode rays diminished in 
passage thiough matter, 139 
Dewar 

emission of heat fi om radium in liquid 
hydiogen 160 
Dewai and Crookes 
absence of nitiogen spectrum in phos 
phoiescent light ot radium at low 
piessures, 169 
Dielectiics 

conduction of, under radium rays, 172 
Diffusion 
ot ions, 49 

ot radium emanation into gases, 228 
et s<q 

of thoiium emanation into gases, 233 
of radium emanation into liquids, 236 
Discharge 

action of rays on spark and electrode 
less, 171 
Dismtegiation 

account of theoiy of 126, 193 323 et 
seq 

list of products of, 326 
helium a pioduct of, 327 et ^eq 
late ot, m ladio elements 332 et seq 
emission ot eneigy m consequence of, 
336 et seq 

jpossihle causes of, 338 it seq 
ot matter in geneial, 347 et seq 
Dissipation ot charge 
in closed vessels, 351, 373 
in caves and cellars, 357 
effect of pressure and nature of gas 
on 376 et htq 

effect of material of vessel on, 378 et seq 
Dole/alek 

electrometer, construction of, 78 et seq 
Dorn 

charge earned by radium rays, 104 
electrostatic deflection of (3 rays from 
radium, 106 

discovery of ladium emanation, 205 
effect ot moisture on emanating power 
ot thorium, 214 

electrolysis ot ladium solution, 276 

25—2 
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Dom {cont.) 

loss of vreigU of radium, 336 

Burack _ « , . 

ionization by collision of oloctrons ot 
great Telocity, 139 

eSect of, in recomHnation of ions, 39 
effect of, on distriliution of excited 
activity, 260 

Earth. . 

amount of radium in, 344 
age of, 344 

excited activity deposited on, 354 
activity concentrated on peaks of, 354 
emanation from, 363 
very penetrating radiation from, 36b 
Etert 

condensation of emanation from tne 
earth, 359 
Etert and Ev^ers 

emanation from the earth, 358 
Electric field 

deflection of jS rays hy, 106 
deflection of a rays by, 121 
movement in, of carriers of excited 
activity, 282 et seq. 
action on, of carriers of excited ac- 
tivity from “emanating substance,” 
287 

Electrolysis 

separation of radio-tellurmm by, 21 
of solutions of emanation X, 276 
of thorium solutions, 277 
of radium solutions, 276 
Electrometer 

desciiption of, lietseq 
use of, in measurements, 74 
construction of, IQ et seq, 

Dolezalek, 78 

adjustment and screening of, 79 
special key for, 81 
application of, to measurements of 
radio-activity, 81 et seq. 
measurement of current by, 84 
capacity of, 85 

use -witli q.uartz piezo-41ectrique, 87 
Electron 

definition of, 53 

identity of |3 rays v^ith electrons, 102 
et seq., 107 

variation of apparent mass of electron 
with velocity, 108 et seq. 
evidence tbab mass of electron is 
electro -magnetic, 112 
diameter of, 112 

production of, under different condi- 
tions, 347 
Electroscope 

description of, used by Curie, 70 


Electroscope (cont.) 

construction of, for accurate measure- 
ments, 71 

use of, m measurements of miuute 
currents, 71 
of C. T. B. Wilson, 73 
use of, in measuring conductivity of 
air in closed vessels, 373 et seq. ^ 
use of, for determining radio-activity 
of ordinary matter, 378, 380 
Elster and Geitel 
radio-active lead, 25 
effect of magnetic field on conductivity 
produced in air by radium rays, 95 
scintillations produced by active sub- 
stances, 127 

action of radium rays on spark, 171 
photo-electric action of body, coloured 
by radium rays, 174 
radio-active matter in earth, 345 
discovery of excited activity in atmo- 
sphere, 351 

emanations from the earth, 357 
radio-activity of air in caves, 362 
radio-activity of the earth, 362 
radio-activity of natural carbonic acid, 
364 

variation of radio-activity in atmo- 
sphere with meteorological condi- 
tions, 364 et seq. 

effect of temperatuie and pressure on 
atmospheric radio- activity, 365 
Emanation 

rate of heat emission by, 158 
variation of heat emission with time, 
160 

of thorium, discovery and properties, 
197 

methods of measurement of, 199 
decay of activity of, 200 
effect of thickness of layer, on 
amount of, 202 

increase of, with time, to a maxi- 
mum, 204 
of radium, 205 
decay of activity of, 206 
of actinium, properties of, 208 
of radium, phosphorescence produced 
by, 209 et seq. 
rate of emission of, 213 
effect of conditions, on rate of emis- 
sion of, 214 

regeneration of emanating power, 215 
continuous rate of production of, 216 
et seq. 

source of thorium emanation, 220 
source of radium emanation, 222 
radiations from, 222 
effect of pressure on production of, 224 
chemical nature of, 225 
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Emanation {cont ) 

experiments to illustrate gaseous na 
ture of 227 

rate of ditfusion of radium emanation, 
228 et scq 

rate of diiSusion of thorium emana 
tion 233 

diffusion of, into liquids, 235 
condensation of, 236 et seq 
temperature of condensation of 238 
et seq 

volume of, from 1 gram of radium, 
and thorium 246 
heat emission of 247 
connection between emanations and 
excited activity 253 et seq 
effect of removal of, on activity of 
radium 300 

effect of rate of escape of, on activity 
of radium, 302 

fraction of activity of radium, due to, 
304 

experimental separation, and volume 
of, 311 et seq 

decrease of volume of, with time, 313 
radio activity of atmosphere, due to 
emanations, 354 
sucked up from the earth, 357 
rate of decay of activity of, from the 
earth 358 

condensation of, from atmosphere, 359 
in oaves 357 

in well water, and springs, 360 
in natuial carbonic acid gas, 364 
from ‘ fango ” 363 

effect of meteorological conditions on 
amount of, in atmosphere, 364 
from metals 378 

Emanation X Excited radio activity) 
definition oi, 256 

chemical and physical propeities of, 
275 

electrolysis of 276 
effect of temperature on, 277 
emission of heat by, 278 
transmission of to negative elec 
trode, 282 et seq 

irregulaiities in decay of activity of 
Th X due to, 295 

removal of by successive precipita 
tions, 296 

theory of effect of production of, on 
activity of Th X, 295 et seq 
Emanating power 
measuiement of 213 
effect of conditions on, 214 
regeneration of, 215 
“ Emanating substance ” of Giesel 
separation and propeities of, 23 et seq 
similarity of, to actinium, 24 


“Emanating substance ” of Giesel {cont ) 
emanation from, 209 
excited activity produced by, 287 
action of an electric field on 287 
Energy 

of a particle, 125 
of (3 particle 151 

comparison of for a and ^ particles, 
150 

emitted from radio elements, in form 
of a rays, 154 

emitted from ladium in form of heat, 
158 et seq 

emission of, from the emanation, 161 
et seq 247 

emission of, from radio active pro 
ducts of ladium, 278 
total emission of, from 1 gram of 
radio elements, 336 
latent store of, in matter, 337 
Eve 

conductivity of gases for very pene 
t rating Kontgen rays, 145 
Evolution of matter 
evidence of, 348 
Ewers and Ebert 

emanation from the earth, 358 
Excited ladio activity 
heat emission due to, 161 et <ieq 
discovery and properties of, 250 
concentration of, on negative elec 
trode, 252 

connection of, with the emanations, 
253 

removal of, by acids, 255 
decay of due to thorium, 256 
decay of, for short exposure to thorium, 
259 

effect of dust on distribution of, 260 
decay of, from radium, 261 
ot radium, of very slow decay, 264 
connection between decay curves of, 
and times of exposure, 265 
theory of successive changes to give 
rise to, 268 

changes in emanation X of thorium, 
270 et seq 

changes in emanation X of radium, 
272 

physical and chemical properties of 
emanation X, 275 
electiolysis ot active solutions, 276 
effect of tempeiature on, 277 
emission of heat, due to, 278 
variation with electric field, of amount 
of 280 

effect of pressure on distribution of, 282 
tiansmission of, 282 ct seq 
from actinium, and ‘ emanating sub 
stance,” 287 
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Excited radio-activity (cont.) 
possible connection of polonium and 
radio-tellurium with, 290 et seq. 
from the atmosphere, 351 et seq. 
concentration of, on negative elec- 
trode, 351 
decay of, 353 

due to emanation in atmosphere, 
354 

distribution of, on surface of earth, 
354 

concentration of, on prominences of 
the earth, 354 
of rain and snow, 356 
decay of, on rain and snow, 356 
due to emanation from earth, 357 
produced by emanation from tap 
water, 360 

effect of meteorological conditions on 
amount of, 364 

amount of, at Niagara Falls, 366 
rate of decay of, dependent on con- 
ditions, 368 
Exner and Haschek 
spectrum of radium, 17 
Eye 

action of radium rays on, 177 
Eehrle 

distribution of excited activity on a 
plate, in electric field, 282 
Fluorescence 

produced in substances by radium 
rays, 18 

produced in substances by radium 
■ and polonium rays, 166 
Fog 

large amount of excited activity, 
during, 365 
Forch 

loss of weight of radium, 336 
7 rays 

discovery of, 141 
absorption of, by matter, 142 
connection between absorption of, and 
density, 143 

discussion of nature of rays, 143 etseq. 
conservation of radio-activity mea- 
sured by, 311 

measurement of radio-activity by 
means of, 321, 339 
G-ases 

evolved by radium, 175 
presence of helium in gases from 
radium, 176, 327 et seq. 

Grates, Miss F. 

effect of temperature on excited ac- 
tivity, 278 

discharge of quinine sulphate, 372 


Geitel 

natural conductivity of air in closed 
vessels, 351, 373 
Gteitel and Elster 
radio-active lead, 25 
effect of magnetic field on conducti- 
vity produced by radium rays, 95 
scintillations produced by active sub- 
stances, 127 

action of radium rays on spark, 171 
photo-electric action of bodies co- 
loured by radium rays, 174 
radio-active matter m earth, 345 
discovery of radio-active matter in 
atmosphere, 351 
emanations from the earth, 357 
radio-activity of air in caves, 362 
radio-activity of the soil, 362 
radio-activity of natural caibonic acid, 
364 

variation of radio-activity of air, with 
meteorological conditions, 364 etseq. 
effect of temperature and pressure on 
radio-activity in atmosphere, 365 
Giesel 

coloration of bunsen flame by radium, 
15 

separation of radium by crystallization 
of bromide, 15 
emanating substance, 23 
radio-active lead, 26 
magnetic deviation of /3 rays, 95 
temperature of radium bromide above 
air, 159 

decrease with time of luminosity of 
radio-active screen, 168 
coloration of bodies by radium rays, 
174 

evolution of gases from radium, 176 
action of radium rays on eye, 177 
emanation from the emanating sub- 
stance, 209 

luminosity produced by radium ema- 
nation, 209 

excited activity from emanating 
substance, 287 

bismuth made active by radio-active 
solution, 289 

activity of radium dependent on age, 
300 
Glass 

coloration produced in, by radium 
rays, 174 

phosphorescence produced by emana- 
tion, 210 
Globulin 

action of radium rays on, 175 
Goldstein 

canal strahlen, 92 

coloration of bodies by radium rays, 17 4 
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Gner and Butheiford 

magnetic deviation of /3 rays of 
thorium, 96 

relative current due to a and rays, 150 
nature of rays from Ur X, 294 

Hardy 

coagulation of globulin by radium 
lays 175 

Hardy and Miss Willcock 

coloration of lodotoim solutions by 
1 admin rays 175 
Haidy and Anderson 

action of radium rays on the eye, 177 
Harms 

number of ions per c c , in closed 
vessel 376 
Haschek and Exner 
spectrum of radium, 17 
Heat 

rate of emission of, fiom radium, 158 
emission of, from radium at low 
temperatures, 159 

rate ot emission of, after removal of 
the emanation 162 
rate of emission of, by the emanation, 
162 

vaiiation with time of heat emission 
of radium, and of its emanation 162 
connection of heat emission with the 
radio activity, 161 
souice ot heat eneigy, 163 
heating effect of the emanation, 247 
heating effect of emanation X, 278 
et aeq 

proportion of heating effect, due to 
radio active products, 280 
total heat emission during life of 
radio elements, 336 
heating of eaith by radio active 
matter, 344 
Heaviside 

apparent mass of moving charged 
body, 109 
Helium 

pioduced by radium and its emana 
tion 327 

amount ot, from radium, 331 
oiigm of, 331 
Helmholtz and Bicharz 

action of ions on steam jet, 44 
Hemptinne 

action ot lays on spaik, and electrode 
less discharge, 171 
Henning 

resistance of radium solutions, 171 
effect of voltage on amount of ex 
cited activity, 281 
Heydweiler 

loss of weight of radium, 336 


Himstedt 

action ot radium rays on selenium 171 
Himstedt and Nagel 

action of radium rays on eye, 177 
Hofmann and Strauss 
radio active lead, 26 
Hotmann and Zerban 

active substance from pitchblende 25 
Huggins Sir W and Lady 

spectrum of phosphorescent light of 
radium bromide, 169 
Hydiogen 

production of, by radium rays, 176 

Induced radio activity (see Excited 
radio activity) 

Induction 
radio active, 21 

meaning, and examples ot, 289 
Insulators 

conduction of, under radium rays, 172 
lodofoim 

coloration produced in, by radium 
rays 175 
Ionization 

theory of, to explain conductivity of 
gases, 28 et seq 
by collision, 36, 54 
variation of, with pressure of gas, 68 
et ^eq 

variation of, with nature of gas, 62 
compaiison of, pioduced by rays, 93, 
149 

total, produced by 1 gram radium, 164 
production of, in insulators, 172 
natmal ionization of gases, 373 et seq 
Ions 

m explanation of conductivity of gases, 
28 et seq 

late of recombination of, 37 et seq 
mobility ot, 39 et seq 
difference between mobility of positive 
and negative, 42, 43 
condensation of water around, 43 et 
seq 

diffeience between positive and nega 
tive, 46 

charges carried by, 47 
diffusion of 48 et seq 
charge on ion same as on hydrogen 
atom, 51 

number ot, produced per c c , 52 
size and nature of, 52 et seq 
definition of, 52 et seq 
production of, by collision, 36, 54 
velocity acquired by, between colli 
sions, 55 

energy lequired to produce, 65 
comparative number of, pioduced m 
gases, 62 
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Ions (cont,) 

disturbance of potential gradient by- 
movement of, 63 

number of, produced by a particle, 155 
production of, in insulators, 172 
number produced per o o., in closed 
vessels, 375 

Joly 

absorption of radium rays by at- 
mosphere, 343 (see foot-note) 

Kauffmann 

variation of ejm with velocity of 
electron, 108 et seq. 

Kelvin 

theory of radio-activity, 320 
age of sun and earth, 343, 344 
Kelvin, Smolan and Beattie 
discharging power of uranium rays, 7 
Kunz 

phosphorescence of willemite, and 
kunzite, 168 
Kunzite 

phosphorescence of, under radium 
rays, 168 

Laborde and Curie 
heat emission of radium, 19, 158 
origin of heat from radium, 319 
Langevin 

coefficient of recombination of ions, 38 
velocity of ions, 39 et seq. 
energy req.uired to produce an ion, 55 
secondary radiation produced by X- 
rays, 146 
Larmor 

electrons and matter, 108 
structure of the atom, 126 
radiation from accelerated electrons, 
340 

Lead, radio-active 
preparation of, 26 
radiations from, 26 
Le Bon 

rays from bodies exposed to sunlight, 
5 

discharging power of quinine sulphate, 
9, 372 
Lenard 

ionization of gases by ultra-violet 
light, 9 

action of ions on a steam jet, 44 
negative charge carried by Lenard 
rays, 102 

absorption of cathode rays propor- 
tional to the density, 113 
Lerch, von 

chemical properties of emanation X, 
275 


Lerch, von (cont) 

electrolysis of solution of emanation 
X, 276 

effect of temperature on excited act- 
ivity, 278 
Lockyer 

inorganic evolution, 349 
Lodge 

connection of heat emission with a 
rays, 164 

instability of atoms, 340 
Lorentz 

stiucture of atoms, 126 
Lowry and Armstrong 

radio-activity and phosphorescence, 
323 

Luminosity 

of radium compounds, 168 
change of, m radium compounds with 
time, 168 

spectrum of phosphorescent light from 
radium bromide, 169 
of radium compounds unaffected by 
temperature, 173 

Magnetic field 
effect of on rays, 92 
deflection of ^ rays by, 95 et seq. 

,, ,, a rays by, 117 et seq. 

,, ,, “ionsactivants’’by, 288 

Marckwald 

preparation of radio-tellurium, 21 
Mass 

apparent mass of electron, 107 et seq. 
variation of mass of electron with 
speed, 108 et seq. 
of a particle, 122, 125 
Materials 

radio-activity of ordinary, 370, 378 
Matteucci 

rate of dissipation of charge in closed 
vessels, 373 
McClung 

coefficient of recombination of ions, 
38 

McClung and Eutherford 

energy required to produce an ion, 55 
variation of current with thickness of 
layer of uranium, 149 
estimate ol energy radiated from radio- 
elements, 154 

radiation of energy from radium, 317 
McLennan 

absorption of cathode rays, 62 
radio-activity of snow, 356 
excited radio -activity at Niagara Kails, 
366 

McLennan and Burton 
penetrating radiation from the earth, 
366 
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McLennan and Burton {cont ) 

radio activity of ordinary materials, 
378 

emanation from ordinary matter, 379 
Mercury 

emanation from, 381 
Metabolon 

definition of 324 
table of metabolons, 326 
radio elements as metabolons, 332 
Meteorological conditions 

effect of on radio activity of atmo 
sphere, 364 

Methods of measurement 
in radio activity, 67 et seq 
comparison of photographio and elec 
trical 67 et seq 

description of electrical, 68 et seq 
Meyer and Schweidler 

magnetic deviation of ^ rays by elec 
tncal method, 95 

absorption of ^ rays of radium by 
matter, 113 
Mobility 

of ions, 39 et seq 
Moisture 

effect of, on velocity of ions, 40, 42 
effect of, on emanating power, 214 
Molecule 

number of, mice of hydrogen, 51 
molecular weight of radium emana 
tion 232 

molecular weight of thorium emana 
tion, 234 
Molecular weight 

of radium emanation, 232 
of thorium emanation, 234 

Nagel and Himstedt 

action of radium rays on eye, 177 
Niewenglowski 

rays from sulphide of calcium, 4 
Number 

of molecules per o c of hydrogen, 51 
of ions produced in gas by active 
substances 52 

of a particles emitted per gram of 
radium, 155 

of ions pioduced per c c in closed 
vessels, 375 

Occlusion 

of emanation in thorium and radium, 
217 

of radium emanation by solids, 264 
Owens 

saturation current affected by dust, 
39 

effect of air currents on conductivity 
produced by thorium, 197 


Owens {cont ) 

penetrating power of rays independent 
of compound, 132 

absorption of a rays varies directly as 
pressure of gas, 137 
Oxygen 

change into ozone, by radium rays, 174 
production of from radium solutions, 
176 
Ozone 

production of, by radium rays, 174 
Paraffin 

objection to as an insulator, 80 
conductivity of, under radium rays, 
173 

Patterson 

number of ions per c c m closed 
vessel, 376 

natural conductivity of air due to an 
easily absorbed radiation, 377 
effect of temperature on natural eon 
ductivity of air, 377 
Pegram 

electrolysis of thorium solutions, 277 
Penetrating power 

comparison of for a, /3 and y rays, 93 
variation in, of ^ rays, 98 et seq 
comparison of, for a rays from radio 
elements, 136 

variation of, with density for ^ rays, 
112 et seq 

variation of, with density for a rays, 
137 

variation of, with density for y rays, 
143 

Penetrating radiation 

from the earth and atmosphere, 366 
Perrin 

negative charge of cathode rays, 102 
theory of radio activity, 316 
Phosphorescence 

production of, by radium, 18 
production of, by radium and polon 
lum rays, 166 

comparison of, produced by a and ^ 
lays, 168 

of zinc sulphide, 167 
of barium platino cyanide, 168 
of willemite and kunzite, 168 
diminution of, with time, 168 
of radium compounds, 168 
spectrum of phosphorescent light of 
radium bromide, 169 
production of by heat (theimo lumin 
escenoe), 170 

produced by radium emanation in 
substances, 210, 227 
use of, to illustrate condensation of 
emanations, 237 
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Phosphorus 

action of radium rays on, 175 
ionization produced by, 371 
Photo-electric action 

produced by radium rays in certain 
substances, 174 
Photographic 

method, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of, 67 

relative photographic action of rays, 
68 

Physical action of radium rays 
on sparks, 171 

on electrodeless discharge, 171 
on selenium, 171 
on conductivity of insulators, 172 
Physical properties 
of emanation X, 275 
Physiological action of radium rays 
production of burns, 176 
effect on bacteria, 177 
effect on cancer, 177 
effect on eye, 177 
Piezo-41ectrique of quartz 
description of, 87 
Pitchblendes 

comparison of radio-activity of, 11 
radio-elements separated from, 13 et 
seq. 

radium continually produced from, 
334 

Polarization of uranium rays 
absence of, 7 
Polonium 

methods of separation of, 19 
rays from, 20 
decay of activity of, 20 
discussion of nature of, 21 
similarity to radio-tellurium, 22 
magnetic deviation of a rays from, 
121 

increase of absorption with thickness 
of matter traversed, 131 
phosphorescent action of rays from, 
166 

possible origin of polonium and con- 
nection with radium, 290 et seq. 
penetratmg rays from, 305 
Potential 

required to produce saturation, 30 
et seq. 

fall of potential, to produce ions each 
collision, 55 

gradient, due to movement of ions, 
63 

Precht and Eunge 

atomic weight of- radium, 17 
heating effect of radium, 164 
Pressure 

effect of, on velocity of ions, 43 


Pressure (cont.) 

effect of, on current through gases, 
58 et seq. 

production of emanation, independent 
of, 224 

effect of, on distribution of excited 
activity, 282 

effect of, on natural conductivity of 
air in closed vessels, 376 
Products, radio-active 
radiations from, 304 
division of activity amongst, 306 
list of from radio-elements, 326 

Quartz piezo-41ectrique 
use of, in measurement of current, 37 
Quinine sulphate 
discharging power of, 9, 372 
phosphorescence of, 372 

Badiations 

emitted by uranium, 8 
emitted by thorium, 10 
emitted by radium, 18 
emitted by polonium, 20 
emitted by actinium, 23 
methods of measurement of, 67 et seq. 
methods of comparison of, 90 
three kinds of, 91 

analogy to rays from a Crookes tube, 
92 

relative ionizing and penetrating 
power of, 93 

difficulties of comparative measure- 
ment of, 93 et seq. 
rays, 95 et seq 
a rays, 115 et seq. 
y rays, 141 et seq. 
secondary rays, 146 
comparison of ionization of a and 
rays, 149 et seq. 

connection of, with heat emission, 
160 

phosphorescent effect of, 166 
physical actions of, 171 et seq. 
chemical actions of, 174 et seq. 
physiological actions of, 176 
from the emanation, 222 
from Ur X, 293 

non-separable activity of radio-ele- 
ments consists of a rays, 304 
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spectrum of, 15 
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jS rays from, 95 et seq 
a rays from, 115 et seq 
y rays trom, 141 et seq 
secondary rays from, 147 
heat emission of, 158 et ^eq 
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166 et seq 
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169 

physical actions of, 171 et seq 
chemical actions of, 174 
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emanation from, 205 et seq 
properties of emanation from, 205 et 

chemical nature of emanation from, 
225 et seq 

diffusion of emanation from, 228 et seq 
condensation of emanation from, 236 
et seq 

amount of emanation from, 246, 312 
heat emission of emanation from, 247, 
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decay of excited activity from 261 
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heating eifect due to products of 278 
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radiations from active products of, 304 
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et seq 

theories of radio activity of, 316 
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of 320 
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theory of radio active change 322 
list ot active products of, 326 
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helium disintegration product of, 327 
amount of helium from, 331 
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life of, 333 
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334 

loss of weight of, 335 
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of, 336 ^ 

possible causes of disintegration of, 338 
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possible connection of with heat of 
sun 342 

probable amount of in earth, 345 
possible connection with heat of earth, 
344 
Earn 

radio activity of, 355 
decay of activity of, 356 
Bamsay and Soddy 

evolution of gas from radium, 17b 
chemical nature of the emanation, 
227 

gaseous nature of the emanation 227 
volume of emanation, and change 
with time, 313 

helium from ladiuin emanation, 328 
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theory of radio activity, 320 
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of ions 37 et seq 
constant of, 39 
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of heating effect of ladium, 162 
of activity of thoiium after removal 
of ih X, 181 

of activny of uranium after removal 
of Ur X, 182 

significance of law of, 185 
effect of conditions on late of, 191 
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of emanating power 215 
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measurement of, 82 et seq. 

Schmidt 
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Schmidt and Wiedemann 
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Schuster 

radio-activity of matter, 371 
Schweidler and Meyer 
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cause of, 128 
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Searle 

apparent mass of moving charged 
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method, 146 
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148 
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action of radium rays on, 171 
Simon 
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discharging power of uranium rays, 7 
Snow 

radio-activity of, 356 
decay of activity of, 356 
Soddy 
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Soddy and Eamsay 

evolution of gas from radium, 176 
chemical nature of the emanation, 
227 
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with time, 313 
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Soddy and Eutherford 
separation of ThX, 179 
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decay of activity of UrX, 182 
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explanation of decay and recovery 
curves, 183 

rate of production of ThX, 186 
theory of decay of activity, 188 
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disintegration hypothesis, 194, 324 
decay of activity of radium emanation, 
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measurements of emanating power, 
213 
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regeneration of emanating power, 215 
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source of thorium emanation, 220 
radiations from the emanation, 222 
chemical nature of emanation, 226 
condensation of emanations of radium 
and thorium, 236 et seq. 
temperature of condensation of emana- 
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effect of successive precipitations on 
activity of thorium, 296 
recovery of activity of radium, 300 
conservation of radio-activity, 309 
theory of radio-activity, 318 
theory of radio-active change, 324 
Soil 

radio-activity of, 362 
difference in activity of, 362 
Solution 

coloration of, by radium, 15 
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electrolysis of active, 276 
Source 

of the thorium emanation, 220 
of radium emanation, 222 
Spark 

action of radium rays on, 171 
Spectrum. 
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flame spectrum of radium, 17 
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description of, 127 
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emanation from water of, 3o0 
Stark 
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Strauss and Hofmann 
radio active lead 25 
Strutt 
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Sun 
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rate of decay of radium emanation 
unaffected by, 208 

of condensation of emanations 238 
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rate of decay of thorium emanation 
unaffected by 240 
effect of on excited activity, 277 
effect of, on amount of excited activity 
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discussion of, 320 
disintegration theory, 324 
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Thomson, J J , 
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tion nuclei 46 
charge on ion 47 
theory of electrometers, 85 
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structure of atom 126, 347 
theory of ladio activity, 319 
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321 

possible causes of disintegration of 
radium, 342 
nature of electrons 347 
emanation from tap water and deep 
wells, 360 

Thomson, J J and Hutheiford 
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discovery of radio activity of, 10 
emanation fiom, 11 
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nature of radiations from, 90 et seq 
/3 rays from, 95 et seq 
a rays from, 115 et seq 
7 rays from, 141 et seq 
rate of emission of energy by, 154 
separation of ThX horn, 179 
recovery of activity of 181 
disintegration of thorium, 193 
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diffusion of emanation from, 233 
condensation of emanation from 236 
et seq 
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curve, 295 ct seq 
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precipitations, 297 
theory of decay curve of Th X, 298 
non separable activity of, 296, 304 
radiations from active products of, 
304 et seq 
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products of 30b et seq 
conseivation of radio activity of, 308 
et seq 

resume of results, 311 et seq 
theories of radio activity of, 316 et seq 
discussion of theories of radio activity, 
320 et seq 

source of energy of radiations, 320 et 
seq 

theory of radio active change, 322 et 
seq 

table of radio active products of, 326 
rate of change of, 332 et seq 
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Thorium {cont ) 
life of, SaS 

total emission, of energy from 1 gram 
of, 337 

possible causes of disintegration of, 
338 et seq 
Thorium X 

methods of separation of, 179 
law of decay of activity of, 182 
law of recovery of activity of, 182 
theory to explain production of, 183 
material nature ot, 185 
continuous production of, 186 
explanation of decay of activity of, 
188 et seq. 

e:ffect of conditions on the rate of 
change of, 190 et seq. 
disintegration hypothesis to explain 
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efiect of successive separations of, on 
activity of thorium, 296 
theory of decay curve of, 296 et seq. 
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Townsend 

ions by collision, 36, 54 
coefficient of recombination, 38 
diffusion of ions, 49 ci seq. 
comparison of charge on ion with that 
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ionization by collision for different 
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Transmission 

of excited radio-activity of radium 
and thorium, 282 et seq 
of excited radio-activity of actinium, 
287 
Troost 

rays from hexagonal blende, 4 
Uranium 

discovery of radio-activity of, 5 
persistence of radiations of, 6 
discharging power of rays, 7 
absence of reflection, retraction and 
polarization, 7 

examination of uranium mmerals, 11 
et seq. 

relative activity of compounds of 
uranium, 12 

nature of radiation from, 90 et seq. 
p rajs from, 95 et seq 
a rays from, 115 et seq. 

7 rays from, 142 et seq. 
emission of energy by, 154 
separation of Ur X from, 179 
recovery of activity of, 182 
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non-separable activity of, 294, 304 
radiations from Ur X, 293 
method of measurement of activity 
of Ur X, 294 
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et seq. 

resume of results, 311 et seq.^ 
theories of radio-activity, 316 et seq. 
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activity, 320 et seq. 
source of energy of radiation, 320 et 
seq. 

theory of radio-active change, 322 et 
seq. 
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life of, 333 
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total emission of energy from 1 gram 
of, 337 

possible causes of disintegration of, 
338 et seq. 
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separation of, by Crookes, 178 
separation of, by Becquerel, 179 
decay of activity of, 182 
recovery of activity of, 182 
theory to explain production of, 183 
material nature of, 185 
explanation of decay of activity of, 
188 et seq. 
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from, 294 
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negative ions, 42 et seq. 
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110 et seq 

variation of mass of electron with, 
108 et seq. 

of a particle, 122 et seq. 
of transmission of carriers of excited 
activity, 284 
Yillard 

discovery of y rays from radium, 141 
alteration of X ray screen with time, 
168 

activity produced by cathode rays, 372 
Volume 

of radium emanation, calculation of, 
246 

of emanation, determination of, 313 
decrease of, of radium emanation, 
313 
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emanation from 360 
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361 
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charge on ion 48 
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